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TO 


HIS  MOST  SERENE  HIGHNESS 


THE  ELECTOR  PALATINE, 

REIGNING  DUKE  OF  BAVARIA, 

'^c.  ^c.  ^c. 


SIR, 

i 

T  N  requeuing  permiffion  to  dedicate  to  your 
inoft  Serene  Eledtoral  Highnefsi  thefe 
Eflays,  I  had  feveral  important  objeiaa  ia 
view:  I  was  defirous  of  fhowing  to  the 
world  that  I  had  not  prefumed  to  pubUlh, 

an 


DEDICATION. 

an  account  of  public  meafures  and  inflitu- 
tions,  planned  and  executed  in  your  Elec- 
toral   Highnefs*s   dominions, — by   your  or- 
ders,— and  under  your  immediate  authority 
and  proteftion,  without  your  leave  and  ap- 
probation.     I  was  alfo  defirous  of  availing 
myfelf  of  the   illuftrious  name  of  a  Sove- 
reign eminently  diftinguiflied  by  his  muni- 
ficence in  promoting  ufeful  knowledge,  and 
by  his  folicitude  for  the  happinefs  and  pro- 
fperity  of  his  fubjeds,  to   recommend   the 
important  objects  I  have  undertaken  to  in- 
veftigate,  to  the  attention  of  the  Great, — ^the 
Wife,-— and  the  Benevolent.     And  laftly,  I 
was    anxious  to   have    an   opportunity   of 
teftifying,  in  a  public  manner,  my  gratitude 
to  your  moft  Serene  Eledkoral  Highnefs  for 
all  your  kindnefs  to   me;    and  more  efpe- 
cially  for  the  diftinguiflied  honour  you  have 
done  me  by  feleding  and   employing   me 

as 


DEDICATION. 

as  an  inftrument   in  your  hands  of  doing 
good. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  moft 
profound    refpedt,    and  with  unalterable  at- 
tachment, 

SIR, 
Your  Moft  Serene  ELECTORAL  HIGHNESS's 


« 

Devoted  Servantt 


London,  *  RUMFORP* 

July  ift,  1796. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Situation  of  the  bulbar  in  the  Service  ^  His  Mojl 
Serene  Highnefs  the  Elector  Palatine,  Reign- 
ing Duke  of  Bavaria.  Reafons  which  induced 
him  to  undertake  to  form  an  EJiabliJbment  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor. 

A  MONO  the  viciflitudes  of  a  life  chequered  by  a 
■^^  great  variety  of  incidents,  and  in  which  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  ad  in  many  interefting  fcenes, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  my  atten- 
tion upon  a  fubjeft  of  great  importance  ;  a  fubjeft 
intimately  and  infeparably  connefled  with  the  hap- 
{Hnefs  and  well-being  of  alt  civil  focieties;  and 
which,  from  its  nature,  cannot  &il  to  imerell  every 
B  s  bene- 
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benevolent  mind ; — it  is  the  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  Poor,  and  fecuring  their  happinefs  and 
comfort  by  the  introduftion  of  order  and  induftry 
among  them. "     . 

The  fubjeft,  though  it  is  fo  highly  Intercfting  t» 
mankind^  has  not  yet  been  inveltigared  with  that 
fuccefs  that  could  have  been  wiflied.  This  faft  is  ap- 
parent, not  only  from  the  prevalence  of  indolence, 
niifery,  and  beggary,  in  almoft  all  the  countries  of 
Europe^  but  alfo  from  the  great  variety  of  opi- 
nion among  thofe  who  have  taken  the  matter  into 
ferious  confideration,  and  have  prc^ofed  methods 
for  remedying  thofe  evils;  fo  generally  and  fo 
juftly  comphined  of. 

What  I  have  to  offer  upon  this  fubjeft  being  not 
merely  fpeculative  opinion,  but  the  genuine  refult 
of  adtual  expef iments  j  of  experiments  made  upon 
a  very  large  fcale,  and  under  circumftances  which 
render  them  peculiarly  interefting ;  I  cannot  help 
flattering  myfelf  that  my  readers  will  find  botlf 
amufement,  and  ufeful  information,  from  the  per- 
ufal  of  the  following  Iheets. 

As  it  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary  that  a 
military  jnan  fliould  undertake  a  work  fo  foreign^ 
to  his  profeffionj  a»  that  of  forming  and  executing 
a  plan  for  providing  for  the  Poor,  I  have  thought 
it  not  improper  to  preface  the  narrative  of  my ' 
operations,  by  a  fhort- account  of  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  engage  in  this  undertaking. 
And  in  order  to  throw  ftill  more  light  upon  the 
whole  tranfadion,  I  (hall  begin  with  a  few  words 
of  myfelf,  of  my  fituation  in  the  country  in  which 
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I  refide,  and  of  the  different  objefts  w^ich  were 
'  had  in  view  in  the  various  public  meafures  in  which 
I  have  been  concerned.  This  inforjnation  is  necef* 
fary  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  circum- 
fiances  tinder  which  the  operations  in  queftion 
were  undertaken,  and  of  the  connexion  which  fub- 
lifted  between  the  different  public  meafures  which 
were  adopted  at  the  fame  time. 

Having  in  the  year  1784,  with  His  Majefty's 
gradous  permiffion,  engaged  myfelf  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  His  Moft  Serene  Highnefs  the  Eleftor 
Palatine,  Reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria,  I  have  fince 
been  employed  by  his  Eleftoral  Highnefe  in  various 
public  fervices,  and  particularly  in  arranging  his 
military  affairs,  and  introducing  >a  new  fyftem  of 
order,  difcipline,  and  ceconomy  among  his  troops. 

In  the  execution  of  this  commiffion,  ever  mind- 
ful of  that  great  and  importai;it  truth,  that  no 
political  arrangement  can  be  really  good,  except  in 
fo  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  general  good  of  fo* 
ciety,  I  have  endeavoured  in  all  my  operations  to 
unite  the  intercft  of  the  foldier  with  the  intereft  of 
civil  fociety,  and  to  render  the  military  force,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  fubferyient  to  the  public  good. 

To  facilitate  and  promote  thefe  important  ob- 
jefts  J — to  eftablifli  a  refpeflable  (landing  military 
force,  which  (hmild  do  the  leaft  poffible  harm  to 
the  population,  morals,  manufaAures,  and  agri- 
culture of  the  country, — it  was  neceffary'  to  make 
foldiers  citizens,  and  citizens  foldiers.  To  this 
end  the  fituation  of  the  foldier  was  made  as  eafy, 
comfortable,  and  eligible  as  poffible ;  his  pay  was 
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increafed,  he  was  comfortably,  and  even  elegantly 
clothed,  and  he  was  allowed  every  kind  of  liberty 
not  inconfiftent  with  good  order  and  due  fubor- 
dination ;  his  military  exercifes  were  (implified,  his 
inilruflion  rendered  ihort  and  eafy,  and  all  obfo- 
lete  and  ufelefs  cuftoms  and  ufages  were  banifhed 
from  the  fervice.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  of  the^  foldiers'  barracks 
and  quarters ;  and  which  extended  even  to  the 
exterr^appearance  of  the  buildings  ;  and  nothing 
was  left  undone,  that  could  tend  to  make  the  men 
comfortable  in  their  dwellings.  Schools  were  efta- 
blifbed  in  all  the  regiments,  for  inftrufling  the 
foldiers  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and 
into  thefe  fchools,  not  only  the  foldiers  and  their 
children,  but  alfo  the  children  of  the  neighbouring 
citizens  and  peafants,  were  admitted  gratis^  and 
even  fchool-books,  paper  *,  pens,  and  ink,  were 
furniihed  for  them,  at  the  expence  of  the  Sove- 
reign. 

Befides  thefe  fchools  of  inftrufUon,  others,  called 
fchools  of  induftry,  were  eftabliflied  ki  the  regi- 
^*,  ments,  where  the  foldiers  and  their  children  were 
taught  various  kinds  of  work,  and  from  which 
they  were  fiipplied  with  raw  materials,  to  work  for 
their  own  emolument. 

As  nothing  is  fo  certainly  fatal  to  morals,  and 
particularly  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
mankind,  as  habitual  idlenefsy  every  poflible  mea- 

*  This  paper,  as  it  coald  afterwards  be  m^  ufe  of  for  making 
cartifidgesy  in  fa6l  coil  nothing. 
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furc  was  adopted,  that  could  be  deyifed,  to  intro^ 
duce  a/firit  ofinduftry  among  the  tioops.  Every 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  foldiers  to  employ 
their  leifure  time,  when  t6ey  were  off  duty,  in 
working  for  theuf  own  emohiment;  and  among 
other  encouragements  the  mod  efficacious  of  all, 
that  of  allowing  them  full  liberty  to  difpofe  of  the 
money  acqiaired  by  their  labour  in  any  way  they 
Aould  think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to  give 
any  accouait  of  it  to  any  bcMiy.  They  were  even 
furniihed  with  working  drefles,  (a  canvas  frock 
and  troufers,)  gratis^  at  their  enlifting,  and  were 
afterwards  pfsrmitted  to  retain  their  old  uniforma 
fox  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  care  wa&  taken  in  all 
cafes  where  they  were  employed,  that  they  fliould 
be  well  paid. 

They  commonly  received  from  fixteen  to 
eighteen  creutzers*  a-day  far  their  labour;  and 
with  this  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  clothed 
.  and  lodged,  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  receiving  their 
full  pay  of  five  creutzers,  and  a  pound  and  a  half 
( I  lb.  1 3  i  oz-  Avoirdupois)  of  bread  per  day  from 
the  Sovereign.  When  they  did  their  duty  in  their 
regiments,  by  mountmg  guard  regularly  according 
to  their  towy  (which  commonly  was  every  fourth 
day,)  and  only  worked  tbofe  days  they  happened 
to  be  off  guard,  in  tl)at  cafe,  they  received  their 
full  pay  ;  but  when  they  were  excufed  from-  regi- 
mental duty,  and  permitted  to  work  every  day  for 
their  own  emolument,  their  pay  (at  five  creutzers 

•  A  creutzer  it  |  j  of  an  Sngliih  penny* 
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per  day)  was  flopped,  but  they  were  ftill  per« 
mitted  to  receive  their  bread,  and  to  lodge  in  the 
barracks. 

In  all  public  works,  fuch  as  making  and  repair- 
ing highways,— draining  marihes, — repairing  the 
banks  of  rivers,  &c.  foldiers  were  employed  as  la- 
bourers; and  in  all  fych  cafes,  the  greateft  care 
was  taken  to  provide  for  their  comfortable  rub*< 
fiftence,  and  even  for  their  amufement.  Good 
lodgings  were  prepared  for  them,  and  good  and 
wholefome  food  at  a  reafonable  price;  and  the 
greateft  care  was  taken  of  them  when  they  hap- 
pened to  fall  fick. 

Frequently,  when  confiderable  numbers  of  them 
were  at  work  together,  a  band  of  mufic  was  or- 
dered to  play  to  them  while  at  work ;  and  on 
holidays  they  were  permitted,  and  even  encou- 
raged, to  make  merry,  with  dancing  and  other  in- 
nocent fports  and  amufements. 

To  preferve  good  order  and  harmony  among 
thofe  who  were  detached  upon  thefe  working  par- 
ties, a  certain  proportion  of  officers  and  non-com- 
miffioned  officers  were  always  fent  with  them,  and 
thofe  commonly  ferved  as  overfeers  of  th^  works, 
and  as  fuch  were  paid. 

Befides  this  permiffion  to  work  for  hire  in  the 
garrifpn  towns,  and  upon  detached  working  par- 
ties, which  was  readily  granted  to  all  thofe  who 
defired  it,  or  at  leaft  to  as  many  as  could  pofTibly 
be  fpared  from  the  necelTary  fervice  of  the  garrifon  j 
every  fi^cility  and  encouragement  was  given  to*  the 
foldier  who  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and  who 
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had  a  family  or  friends  to  go  to,  or  private  cou^ 
cerns  to  take  care  of,  to  go  home  on  furlough, 
and  to  remain  abfent  from  his  regiment  from  one 
annual  exercife  to  the  other,  that  is  to  fay,  ten 
months  and  a  half  each  year.  This  arrange- 
ment was  very  advantageous  to  the  agriculture  and 
manufadures,  and  even  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  (for  the  foldiers  were  allowed  to  marry. "^ 
and  ferved  not  a  little  to  the  eftibliihment  of 
harmony  and  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  the 
foldiers  and  the  peafantry,  and  to  facilitate  re- 
cruiting. 

Another  meafure  which  tended  much  to  render 
the  fituation  of  the  foldier  pleafant  and  agreeable, 
and  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  fervice,  was  the 
rendering  the  garrifons  of  the  regiments  per- 
manent. This  meafure  might  not  be  advifable 
in  a  defpotic,  or  odious  government;  for  where 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  muft  be  fupported 
by  the,  terror  of  arms,  all  habits  pf  focial  Inters 
courfe  and  friend(hlp  between  the  foldiers  and 
the  fubjefts  muft  be  dangerous ;  but  in  all  well- 
regulated  governments,  fuch  friendly  intercourfe  is 
attended  with  many  advantages* 

A  peafant  would  more  readily  confent  to  his 
fon's  engaging  himfelf  to  ferve  as  a  foldier  in  a 
regiment  permanently  ftationed  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, than  in  one  at  a  great  diftance,  or  whofe 
deftination  was  uncertain ;  and  when  the  ftation  of 
a  regiment  is  permanent,  and  it  receives  its  re- 
cruits from  the  diftrlft  of  country  immediately 
furrouijding  jts  head-quarters,  the  men  who  go 

home 
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'home  on  furIoug)i  have  but  a  fliort  journey  to 
make,  and  are  eafily  aflembled  in  cafe  of  any 
emergency ;  and  it  was  the  more  neceflary  to 
give  every  facility  to  the  foldiers  to  go  home 
on  furlough  in  Bavaria,  as  labourers  are  fo  very 
icarce  in  that  country  that  thd  hufbandmaa 
would  not  be  able  without  them  to  cuhivate  his 
ground. 

The  habit3  of  induftry  and  of  order  which  the 
fbldier  acquired  when  in  garrifon,  rendered  him  fa 
much  the  more  ufeful  as  a  labourer  when  on  fur- 
lough ;  but  not  contented  with  merely  fumifliing 
labourers  for  the  afliftance  of  the  hufbandman^ 
I  was  defirous  of  making  ufe  of  the  army,  as  a 
means  of  introducing  ufeful  improvements  into 
the  country. 

Though  agriculture  is  carried  to  the  highefl: 
perfeftion  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eleftor's  domi- 
nions, yet  in  others,  and  particularly  in  Bavaria, 
it  is  ftill  much  behind-hand.  Very  few  of  the 
new  improvements  in  that  art,  fuch  as  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  ufeful  plants — the  cultivation 
of  clover  and  of  turnips — the  regular  fucceflion  of 
crops,  &c.  have  yet  found  their  way  into  general 
praSice  in  that  country;  and  even  the  potatoe^ 
that  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  produfts  of  the  ground, 
is  fcarcely  known  there. 

It  was  principally  with  a  View  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  potatoes  in  that  country  that  the  military 
gardens  were  formed.  Thefe  gardens  (of  which 
there  is  one  in  every  garrifon  belonging  to  ths 
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excepted*)  are  pieces  o£  ground,  in,  or  adjoin- 
ing to  the  garrifon  towns,  which  are  regularly  laid 
out,  and  exclufively  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  non-commiffioned  officers  and  private  foldiefs 
belonging  to  the  regiments  in  garrifon.  The 
ground  is  regularly  divided  into  diftrifts  of  re- 
giments, battalions,  companies,  and  corporalities^ 
(corporalfchafts^)  of  which  laft  divifions  there  are 
four  to  each  company ;  and  the  quantity  of  ground 
allotted  to  each  corporality  is  fuch  that  each  man 
belonging  to  it,  whether  non-commiffioned  officer 
or  private,  has  a  bed  365  fquare  feet  in  fuperficies. 

This  piece  of  ground  remains  his  fble  property 
as  long  as  he  continues  to  ferve  in  the  regiment, 
and  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  cultivate  it  in  any  way, 
and  to  difpofe  of  the  produce  of  it  in  any  manner 
he  may  think  proper.  He  muft  however  cultivate  it, ' 
and  plant  it,  and  keep  it  neat  and  free  from  weeds ; 
otherwife,  if  he  ftiould  be  idle,  ahd  negledt  it,  it 
would  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  one  of  his 
more  induftrious  comrades. 

The  divifions  of  thefe  military  gardens  are 
marked  by  broader  and  fmaller  alleys^  covered 
with  gravel,  and  neatly  kept ;  and  in  order  that 
every  one  who  choofes  it,  may  be  a  fpeftator  of 
this  interefting  fcene  of  indullry,  all  the  principal 
alleys,  which  are  made  large  for  that  purpofe,  are 
always  open  as  a  public  walk.  The  efFeft  which 
this   eftabliihment    has  already  produced    in  the 
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Particular  local  reafons,  which  it  Is  not  neceflary  here  to  explain^ 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  eftabhfliment  of  military  gardens  in  thefe 
two  garrifon  towns. 
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ftort  time  (little  more  than  five  years)  fince  it 
was  begun,  is  very  ftriking,  and  much  greater  and 
more  important  than  I  could  have  expef^ed. 

The  foldiers,  from  being  the  mod  indolent  of 
mortals,  and  from  having  very  little  knowledge  of 
gardening,  or  of  the  produce  of  a  garden,  for 
tife,  are  now  become  induftrious  and  fkilful  cul- 
tivators, and  they  are  grown  fo  fond  of  vegetables, 
particularly  of  potatoes,  which  they  raife  in  great 
quantities,  that  thefe  ufeful  and  wholefome.  pro- 
duftions  now  conftitute  a  very  eflential  part  of 
their  daily  food.  And  thefe  improvements  are  alfo 
fpreading  very  faft  among  the  farmers  and  pea- 
iants,  throughout  the  whole  country.  There  is 
hardly  a  foldier  that  goes  on  furlough,  or  that 
returns  home  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  of 
iervice,  that  does  not  carry  with  him  a  few  potatoes 
for  planting,  and  a  little  colleftion  of  garden-feeds ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  very  few  years  we 
ihall  fee  potatoes  as  much  cultivated  in  Bavaria  as 
in  other  countries ;  and  that  the  ufe  of  vegetables 
for  food  will  be  generally 'introduced  among  the 
common  people.  I  have  already  had  the  fatis^ 
faftion  to  fee  little  gardens  here  and  there  making 
their  appearance,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  I  hope  that  very  foon  no  farmer's  houfe  will  be 
found  without  one. 

To  aflift  the  foldiers  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens,  they^are  furnifhed  with  garden  utenfils 
gratis ;  they  are  Hkewife  furniftied  from  time  to 
time  with  a  certain  quantity  of  mjinure,  and  with 
an  affortment  of  garden-feeds ;  but  they  do  not 
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rely  folely  upon  thefe  fupplies;  thofe  ^ho  are 
induflifious  collet  matetials  in  their  barracks,  and 
in  the  ftreets,  for  making  manure,  and  even 
fometimes  purchafe  it,  and  they  raife  in  their  own 
gardens  mod  of  the  garden-feeds  they  (land  in 
ne^d  of.  To  enable  them  to  avail  themfelves  of 
their  gardens  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  poflible,  in 
fupplying  their  tables  with  green  vegetables,  each 
company  is  furniibed  with  a  hot-bed  for  railing 
early  plants. 

To  attach  the  foldiers  more  flrongly  to  thefe 
their  little  pofleffions,  by  increafing  their  comfort 
and  convenience  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment 
of  them,  a  number  of  little  fummer-houfes,  or 
rather  huts,  one  to  each  company,  have  been 
erefted  for  the  purpofe  of  fhelter,  where  they  can 
retire  when  it  rains,  or  when  they  are  fatigued. 

All  the  officers  of  the  regiments,  from  the 
higheftto  the  loweft,  are  ordered  to  give  the  men 
every  ^ffiftance  in  the  cultivation  of  thefe  their 
gardens ;  but  they  are  forbidden,  upon  pain  of 
the  fevereft  punifliment,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
felves any  part  of  the  produce  of  them,  or  even  to 
receive  any  part  of  it  in  prefents. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Prevalence  of  Mendicity  in  Bavaria  at  the 
Time  when  the  Meafures  for  putting  an  End  to 
it  were  adopted. 

«  * 

A  MONG  the  various  meafures  that  occurred  to 
me  by  which  the  military  eftablifliment  of  the 
country  might  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  public 
good  in  time  of  peace,  none  appeared  to  be  of 
fo  much  importance  as  that  of  employing  the 
armyj  iii  clearing  the  country  of  beggars,  thieves, 
and  other  vagabonds  j  and  in  watching  over  the 
public  tranquillity. 

But  in  order  to  clear  the  country  of  beggars, 
(the  number  of  whom  in  Bavaria  had  become 
quite  intolerable,)  it  was  neceffary  to  adopt  ge- 
neral and  efficacious  meafures  for  maintaining  and 
fupporting  the  Poor.  Laws  were  not  wanting  to 
oblige  each  community  in  the  country  to  provide 
for  its  own  Poor ;  but  thefe  laws  had  been  fo  long 
neglefted,  and  beggary  had  become  fo  general, 
that  extraordinary  meafures,  and  the  mod  inde- 
fatigable exertions  were  neceflkry  to  put  a  ftop  to 
this  evil. 

The  number  of  itinerant  beggars,  of  both  fexes, 
and  all  ages,  as  well  foreigners  as  natives,  who 
ftrolled  about  the  country  in  all  directions,  levying 
contributions  from  the  induftrious  inhabitants, 
dealing  and  jobbing,  and  leading  a  life  of  indo- 
lence. 
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lencc,  and  the  moft  ftamelefs  debauchery,  wa^ 
quite  incredible ;  and  fo  numerous  were  the  fwarms 
of  beggars  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  particularly 
in  the .  capital,  fo  great  their  impudence,  and  fo 
perfevering  their  importunity,  that  it  was  almofl: 
impoflible  to  crofs  the  Greets  without  being  at- 
tacked, and  abfolutely  forced  to  fatisfy  their  cla« 
morous  demands.  And  thefe  beggars  were  in 
general  by  no  means  fuch  as  from  age  or  bodily 
infirmities  w^e  unable  by  their  labour  to  earn 
their  livelihood ;  but  they  were  for  the  moft  part, 
ftout,  ftrong,  healthy,  fturdy  beggars,  who,  loft 
to  every  fenfe  of  (hame,  had  embraced  the  pro- 
feifion  from  choice,  not  neceflity ;  and  who,  not 
unfrequently,  added  infolence  and  threats  to  their 
importunity,  and  extorted  that  from  fear  which 
they  could  not  procure  by  their  art3  of  dii&mu- 
lation. 

Thefe  beggars  not  only  infefted  all  the  fireets, 
public  walks,  and  public  places,  but  they  even 
made  a  practice  of  going  into  private  houfes^ 
wi»re  they  never  failed  to  fteal' whatever  fell  in 
their  way,  if  they  found  the  doors  open,  and 
nobody  at  home ;  and  the  churches  were  fo  full 
of  them  that  it  was  quite  a  nuifance,  and  a  public 
fcandal  during  the  performance  of  divine  fervicc. 
People  at  their  devotions  were  continually  inter- 
rupted by  them,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to 
fatisfy  their  demands  in  ordef  to  be  permitted  to 
finiih  their  prayers  in  peace  and  quiet. 

In  fliort,  thefe  deteftable  vermin  fwarmed  every 
lehere  j  apd  not  puly  their  impudence  and  clamor- 
ous 
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and  I  have  been  afTured,  that  the  wages  they  xt* 
cdved  from  their  employers  were  often  regulated 
accordingly.  The  children  in  every  country  vil* 
lage^  and  thofe  even  of  the  bed  farmers,  made  a 
conflant  pra£Uce  of  begging  from  all  ftrangers  who 
pafTed  j  and  one  hardly  ever  met  a  pcrfon  on  foot 
upon  the  road,  particularly  a  woman,  who  did  not 
hold  out  her  hand  and  afk  for  charity. 

In  the  great  towns,  befides  the  children  of  Ae 
p6orer  fort,  who  almod  all  made  a  cuftom  of 
begging,  the  profeflional  beggars  formed  a  diftinfl 
clafs,  or  caji^  among  the  inhabitants  j  and  in 
general  a  very  numerous  one*  There  was  even  a 
kind  of  political  conneftion  between  the  members 
of  this  formidable  body;  and  certain  general 
maxims^  were  adopted,  and  regulations  obferved, 
in  the  warfare  they  carried  on  againft  the  public* 
Each  beggar  had  his  particular  beat,  or  diftri£^  in 
the  pofleflicn  of  which  it  was  not  thought  lawful 
to  difturb  him ;  and  certain  rules  •were  obferved 
m  difpofing  of  the  diftrifts  in  cafe  of  vacancies 
by  deaths  or  refignations,  promotions  or  re- 
movj^ls.  A  battle,  it  is  true,  frequently  decided 
the  conteft  between  the  candidates;  but  when 
the  poffeffion  was  once  obtained,  whether  by  force 
of  arms,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  right  was 
ever  after  confidered  as  indifputable.  Alliances 
by  marriage  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
community;  and,  flrange  as  it  may  appear,  means 
were  found  to  procure  legal  permiffion  from  the 
civil  magiftrates  for  the  celebration  of  thefe  nup- 
tials !    The  children  were  of  courfe  trained  up  in 
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tiie  piofeiTion  of  their  paMats;  y  aod,  havio§  tl^ 
iad vantage  of  art  early  education  were  CQiamc^l]^ 
great  proficients  in  their  trade. 

As  the^re  is  no  vi^ry  efTentia^  di^^^re^c^  between 
depriving  a  pei'fon  of  his  property  by  ftealth,  an4 
extorting  it  from  him  agalnft  his  will  by  dint  of 
'clamorous  importunity,  or  under  falfe  pretence  of 
feigned  difttefs  and  misfortune  y  fo  the  traniitioii 
firoai  begging  to  ftealing  is  not  only  eafy,  but  per- 
^  fedly  natural.  That  total  inlenfibility  to  fhame^ 
$m4  all  tJiofe  other  qualifications  which  are  necef- 
(ary  in  the  profefllon  of  a  beggar,  41^  likewif^ 
^ential  to  form  an  accomplifhed  thief  f  and  both 
th^fe  4>i'ofefnons  derive  very  cpnfiderable  advan- 
tages from  their  union.  A  begg^^r  who  goes  abou|: 
from  houfe  to  houfe  to  afk  for  alms,  h^^  many 
-opportunities  to  fleal^  which,  another  would  not 
fi^eafily  find  ;  and  his  profeiTioQ  a^  a  beggar  gives 
him  a  g^^eat  facility  in  difpoflng  of  what  be  fteals ; 
for  he  can  always  fay  it  was  given  him  in  charity* 
No  wonder  then  that  thieving  and  rQl:}\)i8g  (hpuld 
be  prevalent  whefe  beggars  are  numerous* 

That  this  was  the  cafe  in  Bavaria  will  not  be 
doubted  by  thofe  who  are  informed  thatJn  the 
four  years  immediately  fucceeding  the  intiroduftion 
of  the  meafures  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to 
thendicity,  and  clearing  the  country  of  beggars^' 
thieves,  robbers,  &c.  above  ten  thou/and  of  thefe 
vagabonds,  foreigners  and  natives,  were  aQually 
at refted  and  delivered  ovet  to  the  civil  magiftrates ; 
-and  that  in  taking  up  the  beggars  in  Munich^  and 
providing  for  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  public 
/  p  2  '  afllfliapce^ 
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affiftance,  no  lefs  than  2600  of  the  one  defcriptioil 
and  the  other,  were  entered  upon  the  lifts  in  one 
week ;  though  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Munich*  probably  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  60,000,  even  including  the  fubtirbs* 

Thefe  fafts  are  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  were 
they  nojt  notorious,  I  Ihould  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  mention  themj  for  fear  of  being  fufpefted 
of  exaggeration ;  but  they  are  petfedlly  known  in 
the  country,  by  every  body ;  having  been  pub- 
iiflled  by  authority  in  the  news-papers  at  the  time, 
with  all  their  various  details  and  fpecificatiohs,  for 
the  information  of  the  public. 

What  has  been  faid  will,  I  fancy,  be  thought 
quite  fufEcient  to  (hew  the  neceffity  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  evils  defcribed ;  and  of  introducing 
order  and-  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  the  lower 
claffes  of  the  people.  I  Ihall  therefore  prgceed, 
without  any  farther  preface,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  meafures  which  were  adopted  and  carried  into 
execution  for  that  purpofe. 
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CHAP.    IL 

Various  Preparations  made  for  putting  an  End 
to  Mendicity  in  Bavaria.^^Cantonment  of  the 
Cavalry  in  the  Country'  Towns  and  Villages.''^ 
Formation  of  the  Committee  placed  at  the  Head 
of  the  Injiitution  for  the  Poor  at  Munich .-^-^ 
The  Funds  of  that  Infiituiion. 

As  foon  as  it  was  determined  to  undertake  this 
great  and  difficult   work,  and  the.  plan  of 
operations  was  finally  fettled,  various  preparations 
were  made  for  its  execution. 

The  fir  ft  preliminary  ftep  taken,  was  to  caiiton 
four  regiments  of  cavalry  in  Bavaria  and  the 
adjoining  provinces,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  not 
only  every  confiderable  town  was  furniflied  with  a 
detachment,  but  moft  of  the  large  villages  were 
occupied  ;  and  in .  every  part  of  the  country  fmall 
parties  of  threes,  fours,  and  fives,  were  fo  fta- 
tioned;  at  the  diftance  of  one,  two,  and  three 
leagues  from  each  other ;  that  they  could  eafily 
perform  their  daily  patroles  from  one  ftation  to  • 
another  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  without  ever 
being  obliged  to  ftop  at  a  peafant's  houfe,  or  even 
at  an  inn,  or  ever  to  demand  forage  for  their 
Jiorfes,  or  viftuals  for  themfelves,  or  lodgings, 
from  any  perfon  whatever. 

g  3  This 
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This  arrangement  of  quarters  prevented  all  di& 
putes  between  the  military  and  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  head-quarters  of  each  regiment5^ 
where  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  re* 
fided,  was  eftabliftred  in  a  central  fituation  with 
refpeft  to  the  extent  of  country  occupied  by  the 
regiment;  each  fquadron  bad  its  commanding  offi-^ 
€^r  in  the  centre  of  its  diftri6:^-»-<ind  the  fubalterna 
«id  non^-cdmmiflioned  officers  were  fo  diftributed  in 
the  different  cantonments,  that  the  privates  were 
continually  under  the  infpeftion  of  their  fuperiors, 
who  had  orders  to  keep  a  ti^atchful  eye  over  them  i 
-^to  vifit  them  in  their  quarters  very  often ; — and 
to  preferve  the  ftriAeft  order  and  difcipHne  among; 
them. 

To  command  thefe  troops,  a  general  officer  was 
named,  who,  after  vifiting  every  cantonment  in  the 
whole  country,  todk  up  his  rcfidence  at  Munich. 

Printed  inftruftions  were  giveti  to  the  officer^  Or 
tion-commiffioned  officer,  ,who  commanded  a  de- 
tached poft,  or  patrole ; — regular  monthly  returns, 
were  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  commanding  offi- 
'ccrs  of  the  regiment,  by  the  officers  commianding 
fquadrons  j-^rto  the  commanding  general,  by  the 
•officers  commandhag  Tegiments ; — and  by  the  com^ 
manding  general,  to  the  council  of  war,  and  to 
the  Sovereign. 

To    prevent     difputes     between    the    military 

and  the  civil  authorities,  and,  as  far  as  poffible, 

*  to  remove   all  grounds  of  jealoufy  and   ill-will 

between   them;    as    alfo  to    preferve   peace  and 

harmony  between    the    foldieiy   and    the  'inha- 

^bUants, 
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bitasits,  tfaefe  troops  were  ftridly  6rde;'ed  and 
enjoined  to  behave  on  all  occaiions  to  magiftrates 
and  other  perfons  in  civil  authority  with  the  utmoft 
refpeft  and  deference; — to  conduft  themfelves 
towards  the  peafants  and  other,  inhabitants  in  the 
moft  peaceable  and  friendly  manner; — to  retire 
to  their  quarters  very  early  in  the  evening; — and 
above  all,  cautioufly  to  avoid  difputes  and  quarrels 
with  the  people  of  the  country.  They  were 
alfe  ordered  to  be  very  diligent  and  alert  in  mak- 
jijg  their  daily  patroles  from  one  ftation  to  ano- 
ther; — to  apprehend  all  thieves  and  other  vaga- 

^  bonds  that  infefted  the  country,  and  deliver  them 
over  to  the  civil  magiftrates ; — to  apprehend  de* 
ferters,  and  condudi  them  from  ftation  to  ftation 
to  their  regiments; — to  conduft  all  prifoners  from 
ope  part  of  the  country  to  another; — to  affift  the 
civil  magiftrate  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
in  preferving  peace  and  order  in  the  country,  in  all 
cafes  where  they,  fliould  be  legally  galled  upon  for 
that  purpofe  j  —to  perform  the  duty  of  meffengers 
in  carrying  government  difpatches  and  orders, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  in  cafes  of  emergency  ;— • 
and  to  bring  accounts  to  the  capital,  by  exprefs, 
of  every  extraordinary  event  of  importance  that 
happens  in  the  country ;  — to  guard  the  frontiers, 
and  affift  the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  prevent- 
ing fmuggling; — to  have  a  watchful  eye  over 
all  foldiers*  on  furlough  in  the  country,  and 
when  guilty  of  excefles,  to  apprehend  them  and 
tranfport  tjiem  to  their  regiments  ;-^to  affift  the 

J .  inhabitants  in   cafe  of   fire,  and  particularly  to 
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guard  their  effefts,  and  prevent  their  being  loft  or 
ftolen,  in  the  confufion  which  commonly  takes 
place  on  thofe  occafions ;  to  purfue  and  appre- 
hend all  thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  and  other 
malefadors} — and  in  general,  to  lend  their  affift- 
ahce  6n  all  occafions  where  they  could  be  ufeful  in 
liiaintaihing  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity  in  the 
country. 

As  the  Sovereign  bad  an  undoubted  right  to- 
quarter  his  troops  upon  the  inhabitants  wheh . 
they  were  employed  for  the  police  and  defence 
of  the  country,  they  were  on  this  occafion 
called  upon  to  provide  quarters  for  the  men  dif- 
tributed  in  thefe  cantonments;  but  in  order  to 
make  this  burden  as  light '  as  poflible  to  the  in- 
habitants, they  were  only  called  upon  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  non-commiffioned  officers  and  fri" 
vates ;  and  inftead  of  being  obliged  to  take  thejl^ 
into  their  houfes,  and  to  furnifl>  them  with  vic- 
tuals and  lodgings,  as  had  formerly  been  the 
praftice,  (and  which  was  certainly  a  great  hard* 
ihip,)  a  fmall  houfe  or  barrack  for  the  men,  with 
ftabling  adjoining  to  it  for  the  horfes,^  was  built,  or 
proper  lodgings  were  hired  by  the  civil  magif- 
trate,  in  each  of  thefe  military  ftations,  arid  the 
expence  was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  at  large.  • 
The  forage  •  for  the  horfes  was  provided  by  the  . 
regiments,  or  by  contraftors  employed  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  the  men,  being  furnifhed  with  a 
.certain  allowance  of  fire- wood,  and  the  neceflary 
articles  of  kitchen  furniture,  were  made  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  fubfiftence,  by  purchafing  their 

provifioft^ 
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|)Tovifions  at  the  markets,  and  cooking  their  vic- 
tuals in  their  own  quarters.  . 

The  officers  provided  their  own  lodgings  and 
ft  ablings  being  allowed  a  certain  fum  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  pay. 

The  whole  of  the  additional  expence  to  the  mili- 
tary cheft  for  the  eftablifliment  and  fupport  of 
thefe.  cantonments,  amounted  to  a  mere  trifle; 
and  the  burden  upon  the  people,  which  attended 
the  furnifhing  of  quarters  for  the  non-cpmmiffioned 
officers-  and  privates,  was  very  inconliderable,  and 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  proteftion  and  fecurity  to  their  pcrfons  and 
properties  afforded  by  thefe  troops  *. 

Not  only  this  cantonment  of  the  cavalry  was 
carried  into  execution  as  a  preliminary  meafure  to 
the  taking  up  of  the  beggars  in  the  capital,  but 
many  other  preparatives  were  alfo  made  for  that 
undertaking. 

As  confiderable  fums  were  neceflary  for  the 
fupport  of  fuch  of  the  poor  as,  from  age  or 
other  bodily  infirmities,  were  unable  by  their  in- 
duftry  to  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftence ;  and 
as  there  were  no  public  funds  any  way  adequate 
to  fuch  an  expence,  which  could  be  applied  to 
this  ufe,  the  fiiccefs  of  the  meafure  depended 
entirely  upon  the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  the 
inhabitants;,  and  in  order  to  induce  thefe  to  fulv 
fcribe  liberally,  it  was  neceflary  to  fecure  their 
approbation  of  the  plan,  and  their  confidence  in 

•  The  whole  amount  of  this  burden  was  not  more  than  30,000 
florins,  or  about  2727  !•  ftcrling  a  year, 
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thofe  who  were  chofen  to  carry  it  into  ^cecation. 
And  as  the  number  of  beggars  ^^  fo  great 
in  Monich,  and  their  importunity  fo  very  trouble-^ 
fome,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  but  anj 
fenfible  plan  for  remedying  this  evil  would  havd 
been  gladly  received  by  the  public ;  but  they  had 
been  fo  often  dilappointed  by  fruitlefs  attempts 
from  time  to  time  made  for  that  purpofe,  that 
th^y  began  to  think  the  enterprife  quite  tmpofii^ 
ble,  and  to  confider  every  propofal  for  provid- 
ing for  the  poor,  and  preventing  mendicity,  as  a 
mere  job. 

Aware  of  this,  I  took  my  meafures  accordingly. 
To  convince  the  public  that  the  fcheme  was  fear 
fible,  I  determined  firft,  by  a  great  exertion,  to 
carry  it  into  complete  execution,  and  then  to  afk 
them  to  fupport  it.  And  to  fecure  their  confidence 
in  thofe  employed  in  the  management  of  it,  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  moft  refpeftable  cha^* 
rafter  were  chofen  to  fuperintend  and  direft  the 
affairs  of  the  inftitution ;  and  every  meafure'  was 
taken  that  could  be  devifed  to  prevent  abufes. 

Two  principal  objefts  were  to  be  attended  'to,  in 
making  thefe  arrangements ;  the  firft  was  to  furnHh 
fui table  employment  to  fuch  of  the  poor  as  were 
;able  to  work ;  and  the  fecond,  to  provide  the  ne- 
treflary  affiftance  for  thofe  who,  from  age,  ficknefs, 
or  other  bodily  infirmities,  were  unable  by  their  in- 
duftry  to  provide  for  themfelves.  A  general  fyftem 
of  police  was  likewife  neceffaty  amcmg  this  clafs  of 
miferable  beings ;  as  well  as  meafures  for  reclaim<p 
ing  them,  and  making  them  ufeful  fubje£ts. 
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Th«  policie  of  the  poor,  ss  alfo  the  diftribution 
of  alms,  and  all  the  ceconomical  details  of  tha 
inftkution,  ^^rere  put  under  the  direction  of  a  com-^ 
ifiitice,  compofcd  of  the  prefident  of  the  coun- 
«al  of  war,— the  prefident  of  the  council  of  fun 
-pTeme  regency, — the  prefident  of  the  ecclefiaf-' 
tical  council, — and  the  prefident  of  the  chamber 
of  finamces ;  and  to  ailifl:  them  in  thi$  work,  each 
of  the  above-mentioned  prefid^nts  was  accom-i 
;panied  by  one  counfellor  of  his  refpeftive  de|Kirt- 
ment,  at  his  own  choice ;  who  was  prefent  at  all 
-the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  who-per^ 
formed  the  more  laborious  parts  of  the  bufinefs. 
This  committee,  which  was  called  The  Armen 
JnJHtuU  Deputation^  had  convenient  apartments  fitted 
up  for  its  meetings;  a  fecretary,  clerk,  and  ac^ 
<:oimtant9  were  appointed  to  it  j  and  the  ordinary 
guards  of  the  policy  were  put  under  its  immediate 
direftion,  ^ 

Neither  the  prefidentg  nor  the  counfellors  be^ 
-longing  to  this  committee  received  any  pay  or 
emolument  whatever  for  this  fervice,  but  took 
upon  themfelvcs  this  trouble  merely  from  motives 
of  humanity,  and  a  generous  defireto  promote 
the  public  good ;  and  even  the  fecretary,  and  other 
inferior  officers  employed  in  this  bufinefs,  received 
their  pay  immediately  from  the  Treafury ;  or  from 
fome  other  department ;  and  not  from  the  funds 
dejiined  for  the  relief  of  the  poor:  and  in  order 
moft  effeftually  to  remove  all  fufpicioh  with  re* 
fpeft  to  tlie  management  of  this  bufinefs,  and  the 
faithful  application  of  the  money  d^ftined  for  the 

poor. 
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poor,  inftead  of  appointing  a  treafurer  to  the 
committee,  a  public  banker  of  the  town,  a  moft 
refpeftable  citizen  *,  was  named  to  receive  and  pay 
all  monies  belonging  to  the  inftitution,  upon  the 
written  orders  of  the  committee ;  and  exaft  and 
detailed  accounts  of  all  monies  received  and  ex- 
pended were  ordered  to  be  prii^ted  every  three 
months,  and  diftributed  gratis  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  order  that  every  citizen  might  have  it  in 
his  power  to  affure  himfeif  that  the  accounts  were 
cxafl:,  and  that  the  fums  expended  were  bond  jide 
given  to  the  poor  in  alms,  the  money  was  publicly 
diftributed  every  Saturday  in  the  town-hall,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  number  of  deputies  chofen  from  among 
the  citizens  themfelves  ;  and  an  alphabetical  lift  of 
the  poor  who  received  alms ; — ^in  which  was  men- 
tioned the  weekly  fum  each  perfon  recei ved ; — and 
the  place  of  his  or  her  abode,  was  hung  up  in  the 
hall  for  public  infpeSion. 

But  this  was  not  all.  In  order  to  fix  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  upon  the  mbft  firm  and  im- 
moveable bafis,  and  to  engage  their  good  will 
and  cheerful  affiftance  in  fupport  of  the  meafures 
adopted,  the  citizens  were  invited  to  take  an 
aftive  and  honourable  part  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  and  in  the  diredion  of  its  moft  interefting 
details. 

The  town  of  Munich,  which  contains  about 
605O60  inhabitants,  had  been  formerly  divided 
into  yb^/r  quarters*     Each  of  thefe  was  now  fub- 
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divided  into  four  diJlriSls^  making  in  all  fixteen 
dyiri6ls\  and  all  the  dwelling-houfes,  from  the 
palace  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  meaneft  hovel, 
were  regularly  numbered,  and  infcribed  in  printed 
lifts  provided  for  that  purpofe. ' 

For  the  infpeflion  of  the  poor  in  each  diftrifl:,  a 
refpeftable  citizen  was  chofen,  who  was  called  the 
commiffary  of  the  diftrift,  ( abtheilungs  commijfalre^) 
and  for  his  afSftants,  a  priejl ;  a  phyjician ;  a  fur-^ 
geon ;  and  an  apothecary ;  all  of  whom,  including 
the  commiffary^  undertook  this  fervice  without  fee 
or  reward,  from  mere  motives  of  humanity  and.  true 
.  patriptifm.  Th^  apothecary  was  fimply  xeimburfed 
the  original  coft  of  the  medicines  he  furniflied. 

To  give  more  weight  and  dignity  to  the  office  of 
commiffary  of  a  diftrift,  one  of  thefe  commiffa- 
rles,  in  rotation,  was  called  to  aflifl:  at  the  meetings 
of  ihe  fupreme  committieej  and  all  applications 
for  alms  were  fubmitted  to  the  commiffaries  for 
their  opinion ;  or,  more"  properly,  all  fuch  appli- 
cations went  through  them  to  the  committee. 
They  were  likewife  particularly  charged  with  the 
infpeftion  and  police  of  the  poor  in  their  feveral 
diftrifts. 

When  a  perfon  already  upon  the  poor  lift,  or 
any  other,  in  diftrefs,  ft^ood  in  need  of  affiftance, 
he  applied  to  the  commiffary  of  his  diftticl,  who, 
after  vifiting  him,  and  inquiring  into  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  cafe,  afforded  him  fuch  im- 
mediate affiftance  as  was  abfolutely  neceffary; 
or  otherwife,  if  the  cafe  was  fuch  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the.  delay,   he  recommended .  him  to  the 

attention 
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attention  of  the  committee,  and  \paited  for  thof 
orders.  If  the  poor  perfon  was  fick,  ^r  wounded, 
he  was  carried  to  fome  hpfpital  j  or  the  phyfician^ 
or  furgeon  of  the  diitrid  was  fent  for,  and  a  nurfe 
provided  to  take  care  of  him  in  his  lodgings.  If  he 
grew  worfe,  and  Appeared  to  draw  neal*  hia  end» 
the  prieft  was  fent  for>  to  afford  him  fuch  fpiritual 
afliftaixce  as  he  might  require  \  and  if  he  died,  he 
was  decently  buried.  After  his  death,  the  cots^ 
tniflary  aflifled  at  the  inventory  which  was  tak^a 
of  his  etfeds,  a  copy  of  which  inventory  wa9 
delivered  over  to  the  committee*  Thcfe  effieOs 
were  afterwards  fold; — ^and  after  dedu&ing  th# 
Himount  of*the  different  fums  recdved  in  alm$ 
from  the  inftitution  by  the  deceafed  during  his 
lifetime^  and  the  amount  of  the  expences  ^ 
his  illnefs  and  funeral,  the  remainder,  if  any^ 
ti'as  delivered  over  to  his  lawful  heirs ;  but  when 
thefe  effefts  were  infufficient  for  thofe  purpofes } 
or  when  no  effects  were  to  be  founds  the  fur^ 
plus  in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  whole  of  th^e 
expences  in  the  other.  Was  borne  by  the  funds  of 
the  inftitution. 

Thefe  funds  were  derived '  from  the  following 
fources,  viz. 

Firjiy  from  ftated  monthly  allowanceSj  from 
the  Soverfeign  out  of  his  private  piirfe^r-^from  the 
ftates,— and  from  the  treafury,  ot  chamber  of 
fifiances. 

Secondly^  and  principally,  from  the  voluntary 
fubfcription  of  the  inhabitafits» 

Thirdly^  from  legacies  left  to  the  inftitution ;  and 
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Pourt/jly,  from  feveral  fmall  revenues  arifing 
from  certain  tolls,  fines,  &c.  which  were  appro^ 
priated  to  that  ufe  *. 

Several  other,  and  fome  of  them  very  confi* 
dtrzble  public  funds,  originally  dcfigned  by  their 
founders  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  might  have  ' 
t>cen  taken  apd  appropriated  to  this  purpofe ;  but^ 
as  fome  of  tbefe  foundations  had  been  mifapplied, 
and  others  nearly  ruined  by  bad  management,  it 
ivould  have  been  a  very  difagreeable  talk  to  wreft 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  the 
adminiftration  of  them  :  and  I  therefore  judged  it 
mod:  prudent  not  to  meddle  with  them,  avoiding^ 
by  that  means,  a  great  deal  of  oppofition  to  the 
execution  of  my  plan. 

*  The  annual  amount  of  tbefe  various  cecelpu  may  be  feen  in  dif 
accounts  publiiKed  in  the  Appendix* 
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J^reparstions  made  for  giving  Employment  to  the 
Poor. — Difficulties  attending  that  Undertaking* 
-'^The  Meafures  adopted  cornpletely  fuccefsfuL'^ 
The  Poor  reclaimed  to  Habits  of  ufeful  Indujlry.^-^ 
Defer iption  of  the  Houfe  of  Indufiry  at  Munich. 

TiEFORE  I  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  funds  of  this  infticution,  and 
of  the  application  of  them,  it  will  be  neceffary  tp 
mention  the  preparations  which  were  made  for 
furnifhing  employment  to  the  poor,  and  the 
means  which  were  ufed  for  reclaiming  them  from 
their  vicious  habits,  and  rendering  them  induf- 
trious  and  ufeful  fubjefts.  And  this  was  certainly 
the  mod  difEcult,  as  well  as  the  mofl:  curious  and 
interefting  part  of  the  undertaking. 

To  truft  raw  materials  in  the  hands  of  common 
beggars,  certainly  required  great  caution  and  ma- 
nagement ;— but  to  produce  fo  total  and  radical  a 
change  in  the  morals,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  this 
debauched  and  abandoned  race,  as  was  neceffary 
to  render  them  orderly  and  ufeful  members  of 
fociety,  will  naturally  be  confidered  as  an  arduous, 
jf  not  impoffible,  enterprife.  In  this  I  fucceeded ; 
— ^for  the  proof  of  this  faft  I  appeal  to  the 
fiourifliing  ftate  of  the  different  manufactories  in 

which 
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^tilch  thefe  poor  people  sft-e  feow  employed  ,- 
their  orderly  and  peaceable  denateabou^T'^to  thek 
checrfulnefs, — to  their  induftry,— to  the  delire  td 
excel,  which  manifefts  itfelf  among  them  upon  all 
oecaficAis^'^and  to  the  very  air  of  their  cotilite<' 
nances. 

StraogerS)  wtio  go  to  fee  this  inlHtutiofl,  (and  there 
are  very  few  who  pafs  through  Munich  who  do  not 
take  that  trouble,)  cannot  fufEciently  cxprefs  their 
furprifeat  the  airof  happinefsand  contentment  which 
reigns  throughout  every  part  c^  this  extenfive  eflai* 
-blilhment,  and  can  hardly  be  perfuaded,  that  among 
thofe  they  fee  fo  cheerfully  engaged  in  that  ihterefl:* 
ing  fcene  of  induftry,  by  far  the  greater  part  were, 
five  years  ago,  the  mod  miferable  and  mod  worth- 
lefs  of  beings,  *-►  common  beggars  in  the  ftreet8% 

An  account  of  the  means  employed  in  bringing 
about  this  change  cannot  fail  to  be  interefting  to 
every  benevolent  mind ;— and  this  is  what  has  en* 
cduraged  me  to  lay  thefe  details  before  the  public. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  poor  people 
to  be  taken  care  of  were  not  only  common  beg- 
gars, but  had  been  bred  up  from  their  very  in- 
fancy, in  4:hat  profeiGon ;  and  were  fo  attached  to 
theii;  indolent  and  idifTolute  way  o£  living,  as  to  pre- 
^r  it  io  all  otl^er  filiations.  They  were  not  only 
unacquainted  with  all  kinds  of  work,  but  had  the 
mod  infuperable  av^erfion  to  honed  labour  i  and  had 
been  fo  ^longv. familiarized  with  every  crime,  that 
they  had  become  perfeftly  callous  to  all  f^afe  o£ 

fhame  and  remorfe. 

•  •      • 

With  perfons  of  this  defcription,  it  is  eaty  to 
Be  conc«ived  that  precepts ;-— admonitions ; — and 
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fHintfliments,  ivould  be  of  little  or  no  avsul.  But 
where  precepts  fail,  habits  may  fometioies  be  fu€« 
cefafiih 

To  make  vicious  and  abandoned  people  happy, 
it  has  •  geinerally  been  fuppofed  neceflary,  y&)S,  to 
make  them  virtuous.  But  why  not  reverfe  this 
order  ? — Why  not  make  them  firft  happj^  and  then 
virtuous?— *Ifhappin^fs  and  virtue  be  inftparable^  the 
end  will  be  as  certainly  obtained  by  the  one  method 
as  by  the  other;  and  it  is  moil  undoubtedly  much 
eafier  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of 
perfons  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  and  mifety,  than,  by 
admonitions  and  punifhments,  to  reform  their 
morals. 

Peeply  ftruck  with  the  importance  of  this  truth, 
all  my  meafures  were  taken  accordingly.  Every 
thing  was  done  that  could  be  devifed  to  make  the 
poor  people  I  had  to  deal  with  comfortable  and 
happy  in  their  new  fituation ;  and  my  hopes,  that  a 
habit  of  enjoying  the  real  comforts  and  conveniences . 
which  Were  provided  for  them,  would  in  time,  foftefli 
their  hearts ; — open  their  eyes ; — and  render  them 
grateful  and  docilcT,  were  not  difappointed. 

The  pleafure  I  have  had  in  the  fuccefs  of  this 
experiment  is  much  eafier  to  be  conceived  thjin 
dcfcribed.  Would  to  God  tjiat  my  fuccefs  might 
encourage  others  to  follow  my  example !  If  it  were 

generally  knowli  how  little  trouble,  and  ho^  little 
expence,  are  required  to  do  much  good,  the 
heart-fek  fatisfaftion  which  arifes  from  relieving 
the  wants,  and  promoting  the  happinefs  of  our 
fellow-creatures^  isYo  great,  that  I  am  perfuaded, 
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dds  of  the  moft  eflential  charity  wbuld  be  izftlth 
tnore  frequent,  and  the  mafs  of  mifery  amon^ 
mankind  Would  confequently  be  much  lelTened^     « 

Having  taketi  my  refolution  to  make  the  comfort 
of  the  poor  people,  who  were  to  be  provided  for, 
the  primary  obje6l  of  my  attention,  I  confidered 
whatcircumftance  in  life,— after  the  neceflaries,  food 
and  raiment,— contributes  moft  to  comfort,  and  I 
found  it  to  be  deanlinefs.  And  fo  very  extenfiveis 
the  influence  of  cleanlinefs,  that  it  reaches  even  to 
the  brute  creation. 

With  what  xare  and  attention  do  the  feathered 
race  wafii  themfelves  and  put  their  plumage  iii 
order ;  and  how  perfeftly  neat,  clean  and  elegant 
do  they  ever  appear  !  Amoilg  the  beafts  of  the  field 
we  find  that  thofe  which  are  the  moft  cleanly  are 
generally  the  moft  gay  and  cheerful ;  or  are 
diftinguifhed  by  a  certain  air  of  tranquillity  and 
contentment ;  and  finging  birds  are  always  re* 
marked  for  the  neatnefs  of  their  plumage.  ~  And 
fo  great  irthe  eSe£t  of  cleanlinefs  upon  man,  that  it 
extends  even  to  his  moral  chara£ter.  ^  Virtue  never 
dwelt  long  with  filth  and  naftinefs ;  nor  do  I  believe 
there  ever  was  a  perfon  fcrupuloufly  attentive  to 
cleanlimfs  who  was  a  confummate  villain^* 

*  Almoil  all  t^e  great  law-g»vers  and  foundert  of  religiont,  from 
the  rcmotdt  antiquity,  ffein  to  have  bc^n  aware  of  tb«  influence  of 
deanlinefi  upon  the  moral  chaia6ler  ot  man  j  and  have  ftroiigly  in- 
>eulcated  it.  In  many  cafes  it  has  been  tnterviroven  with  the  mcft 
fokm»  riles  of  publie  and  private  worlhipt  and  is  fo  ftiil  in  many 
countries.  Tht  idea  thai  the  (oul  is  defiled  and  depraved  hy  every 
thiiig  ynaltof,  or  which  deiiles  the  body»  has  certainly  prevailed  in  all 
agess  ^ndhas  beeDpartkolarly  attended  to  by  thofe  great  benefa^ors 
of  mankindy  who,  by^htintroduAion*  offtace  and  tnfer  in  fociety,  hurt 
laboured  lttcccf^Mily)ta  promote  the  happinefs  of  their  feikiw  crea* 
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^  *  Order  alifl  diforder — ptace  and  war— health*  aftd 
$tk«f6(^^  cannbt  txid  toge^er;  but  comfort  and 
eontentfkeHP^  the  infeparable  companions  of  i&^ar^/n^ 
^nd  ^virtties  ciui  oftly  arife  from  order,  peace,  and 
tealth. 

'  Brute  animals  are  evidently  taught  cleanlinefs  by 
intlihd ;  and  can  there  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  its 
ieilig  cHfehtially  neceflary  to  their  weH-beiag  and 
bappih^fs  f — But  if  cleanlinefs  is  neceiTary  to  thi 
iiappinefs  of  brutes,  how  much  more  fo  miift  it  be 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race  ? 
•  The  good  effeds  of  cleantinefsi,  or  rather  the 
bad  ;effeds  of  filth  and  naftinefs,  may,.  I  think,.be 
Very  fatisfactorily  accounted  for.  Our  bodies  arc 
Continually  at  war  with  whatever  offends  them^ 
liiid  4ev^  thing  oSends  them  that  adheres  to  thenn 
fchd  li-rttat^s  tbm>;-j^aftd  though  by  long  habit  we 
«Hky  be  io  flccuftoihed  to  ftipport  a  phyfical  ill,  aft 
to  become  ^teioft  ihfenfible  to  it,  yet  it  never 
tea^s  thfe  mind  perfefWiy  at  peace.  There  always 
)^{ii^n$  ti  certaih  un^finefs  and.  difcontentj — an 
tndecifito,  Imdail^itverfioh  from  all  ferious  applica* 
^it>^-Hvhi(^  (ho  ws^  evidently  that  the  mind  is  not  at 

Thofe  '>»4k)  fribm  feeing  afflifted  with  long  atodi 

4>ainful-difeafe,  fuddenly  acquire  healthy  are  belt  able 

^(o  judge  of  Ae  force'of  this  reafoning.     It  is  by  the 

;defi^htfurfenjrati6n  theyTeel,  at  being  relieved  from 

^ain  and  nnealiiiefs,  that  Aipj  karo.  to  know  the 

rffril  extent  of  tfreit  forrter  raifcH ;  knd  the  .htirtiian 

heart  is  never  iq  effeflually  foftened,  »«?oia£(b  welt 

iprtpared  and-  df%wifed  to  receive  virtn^ms  ^itipre£ 

•frbh^,  'at  tip6iitach*occafioiis* 
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It'was'witha  view  to  bring  the  minds  of  th6 
poox  and  unfortunate  people  I  had  to  deal  with  to 
this  ftate^  that  I  took  fo  much  pain$  to.  make  them, 
comfort ab)e  in  their  new  fituatioa.  The  flat e  ki; 
which  they  had  been  ufed  to  live  was  certaiitiy  mo0: 
wretched  ai[id  deplorable;  l^t  they  had  beenifo 
long  accuftomed  to  it^  that  they  were  grown  hxkrh 
fible  to  their  own  mifery*  It  was  therefore  necel- 
£iry,  in  order  to  awaken  their atteatbn,  tomake the 
contraft  between  their  former 'fitu^tioh,  and  tba( 
which  was  prepared  for  them,  aa  ftrihing  aft  pctflible« 
To  this  end,  every  thing  was  done  thac  CQ<il4'  b^. 
devifed  to  make  them  really  ctwifortabk* 

Mofl:  of  them  had  been  ufed  to  living  in  ih^- 
moft  miferabie  hovels,  in  the  nuidft  of  venj^iin, 
and  every  kind  of  filthinefs ; ..  or  to  Qeep  In  the 
ftreets,  and  under  the  hedges,  h^lf  naked,  ^d- 
cxpofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  s  of  the  feafons. 
A  large  and  commodious  building,  6tted  up  ia. 
the  neateft  and  moft  comfortable  mannner,  was- 
now  provided  for  their  receptioit.  1' 

I^  this  agreeable  retreat  they  found, fpacioua  andT- 
elegant  apartments,  kept  with  theulibft  fcrupulous:' 
neatnefe  5  well  warmed  in  winter;  and  well  lighted;; 
^  good  warip  dinner  every  dzy^^^dtls;  cookedl 
and  ferved  up  with  all  poffible  attention  to  oriier 
and  cleanlineft  ;  — materials  add  utenfils  for  thofe. 
who  were  able  to  work; — matters,  gratis,  fo^ 
diofe  who  required  inftruftioft  ;-r- the -moft  generous- 
pay,  in  money y  for"  all  the  labour  performed;' 
and  the  kindeft  ufage'from  every  perfon,  from  the^^ 
higheft  to  the  loweft,  belonging  to  the  eftablifh*.* 
laent*  .         '  ^' 
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Here,  in  this  afylum  for  the  indigent  and  unfor* 
tunate,  no  ill  ufage;— no  harfh  language,  is  per* 
mitted.  During  five  years  that  the  eftablifliment 
has  exifted,  not  a  blow  has  been  given  to  any  one ; 
not  even  to  a  child  by  his  inftrudor. 

As  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prefervation 
of  order  are  few,  and  cafy  to  be  obferved,  the  in^ 
ftances  of  their  being  tranfgreflred  are  rare  i  and  as 
all  the  labour  per/ormed  is  paid  by  the  piece;  and 
not  by  the  day  \  and  is  well  paid  i  and  as  thofe  who 
gain  the  moft  by  their  work  in  the  courfe  of  the 
week,  receive  proportional  rewards  on  the  Saturday 
evening ;  thefe  are  moft  effedual  encouragements 
to  induftry. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
internal,  economy  of  this  eftablifliment,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  defcribe  the  building  which  was  ap-* 
propriated  to  this  ufe ;  and  the  other  local  circum-r 
ftances,  neceifarj  to  be  known,  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  fubjefl. 

This  building,  which  is  very  extenfive,  is  plea« 
iantly  fituated  in  the  At^^  one  of  the  fuburbs  of 
the  city  of  Munich.  It  bad  formerly  been  a 
manufaA  )ry,  hut  for  many  years  had  been  de« 
ferted  and  falling  to  ruins.  It  was  now  com^ 
pletely  repaired,  and  in  part  rebuilt.  A  large 
kitchen,  with  a  large  eating  room  adjoiiiing  it,  and 
a  commodious  bake-hpufe,  were  added  to  the 
buildings ;  and  workrfhops  for  carpenters ;  fmiths ; 
turners  \  and  fuch  other  mechanics  as  were  con* 
ftantly  wanted  in  the  manqfaflory  for  making 
and  repairing  the  machinery  were  eftabli(hed,  and 
iurnlfiied  with  tgols.    La^gc  h^l$  were  fitted  un 
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for  fpinna'&  of  hemp; --for  fpinners  of  fiax  j— for 
fpinners  of  cotton ; — for  fpianers  of  wool  ;--*and 
for  fpinners  of  worded  ;  and  adjoining  to  each  hall 
a  fmall  room  was  fitted  up  for  a  clerk  or  infpe£lor 
of  the  hall,  (Jpin-fcbreiber).  This  room,  which 
was  at  the  fame  time  a  ftore-room,  and  countings 
houfe,  had  a  large  window  opening  to  the  hall^ 
from  whence  the  fpinners  were  fupplled  with  raw 
materials ;— where  they  delivered  their  yarn  when 
fptin  ; — and  from'  whence  they  received  an  order 
upon  the  caihier,  flgned  by  the  clerk,  for  the  amount 
of  their  labour. 

Halls  were  likewife  fitted  up  for  weavers  of 
woollens ;— ^for  weavers  of  ferges  and  (halloons ; — 
for  linen  weavers ; — for  weavers  of  cotton  goods, 
and  for  flocking  weavers ;— and  work*ihops  were 
provided  for  clothiers ; — cloth  (hes^ers  j— dyers;-— 
(adlers; — and  rooms  for  wool-forters ; — wool-card- 
ers ;  — ^wool-combers ; — ^knitters ;  — fempftreffes,  &c. 
Magazines  were  fitted  yp  as  well  Tor  finifiied  ma- 
nufactures, as  for  raw  materials,  and  rooms  for 
countiag-hottfes, — ftore-rooms  for  the  kitchen  and 
bake  houfe,-73nd  dwelling-rooms  for  the  infpedors 
aAd  other  oiEcers  who  were  lodged  in  the  houfe. 

A  very  fpacious  hall,  no  feet  long,  37  feet  wide, 
and  22  feet  high,  with  many  windows  on  both 
fides,  was  fitted  up  as  a  drying-room ;  and  in  this 
hall  tenters  were  placed  for  ftretching  out  and  dry- 
ing eight  pieces  of  cloth  at  once.  This  hall  was  fo 
contrived '  as  to  ferve  for  the  dyer  and  for  the 
clothier  at  the  fame  time* 

A  fulling-mill  was  eftabliflied  upon  a^  ftream  of 
ivater  which  runs  by  one  fide  of  the  court  round 

D  4  which 
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which  the  builc^ng  k  exe£tedi  and  adjoioiog  to  the^ 
fiiUing-imU^  is  the  dyers^ftiop;  and  the  wafh* 
houfe« 

*  Thk  whole  edifice^  which  is  very  extenfiTe^  was 
fitted  up^  a&  'hais  already  been  obfetved,  in  the 
neateft  manner  pofEble.  In  doing  this,  even  the 
external  appearance  of  the  building  was  attended  to. 
It  was  handromely  painted;  wifthout,  as  well  as 
wthin  ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  give  it  sui  air  of 
ekgance^  as  weH  as  of  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs.  A 
large  court  in  the  middle  of  the  building  was  hand* 
fortiely  paved  j  and  the  ground  before  the  building 
wa((  levelled,  and  covered  with  gravel ;  and  the  ap^ 
proach  to  it  from  every  fide  was  made  eafy  and 
commodious.  Over  the  principal  door,  or  ratheir^ 
gate,  which  fronts  the  ftieet,  is  an  infcription,  de- 
moting the  ufe  to  which  the  building  is  appropriated ; 
and  in  the  paflage  leading  into  the  court,  there  is 
written  ia  large  letters  of  gold  upon  a  black  ground 

—"No  ALMS  WILL  BE   RECEIVED  HBRe/* 

17pon  coming  into  the  court  you  fee  infcription^ 
pver  all  the  doors  upon  the  ground  floor,  leading 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  Thefe  inr 
fcriptions,  which  are  ail  in  letters  of  gold  upon  a 
black  ground^  denote  the  particular  ufes  to  wh^h 
the  different  apartments  are  deftined. 

This  building  having  been  got  ready,  and  a  fuflir 
qenj  number  of  fpinning-wheels,  looms,  and  other 
utenfits  made  ufe  of  in  the  mod  common  msfpufac- 
tures  being  provided;  together  with  a  fufficient 
ftock  of  raw  materials,  I  proceeded  to  carry  my  plan 
into  ejfecution  in  the  manner  which  will  be  related 
in  the  following  Chapter. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

^n  Account  pf  the  taking  i^  ef  fhe  Beggars  of 
.  Munich. — The  Inhabitants  are  calkd  upan  for 
their  AJJiJlAnce* — General  Sub/cription  for  the 
Relief  and  Support  of  the  Foor.-^All  otbetf 
public  and  private  Colleiiions  for  the  Poor 
abolifhed. 

f 

\ 

New-year's-day  having,  from  time  imnie* 
morial,  been  coniidered  in  Bavaria  as  a  day 
{)eculiarly  fet  apart  for  giving  alms  ;  and  the  beg* 
gars  never  failing  to  be  all  out  upon  that  occalion ; 
I  chofe  that  moment  as  being  the  mod  favourable 
for  beginning  my  operations. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  firft  of  January 
1 790,  the  officers  and  non-commiilioned  officers  of 
the  three  regiments  of  infantry  in  garrifon,  were 
ftationed  in  the  diffisrent  ftreets,  where  they  were 
directed  to  wait  for  further  orders. 

Having,  in  the  mean  time,   afiembled,  at  my 

lodgings,  the  field-officers,  and  all  the  chief  ma- 

giftrates   of  the  town,   I  made  them  acquainted 

with  my  intention  to  proceed  that  very  morning  to 

the  execution  of  a  plan  I  had  formed  for  takings  : 

tip  the  beggars,  and  providing  for  the  poor  j  and    ^ 

aiked  then:  immediate  affiftance. 

To 
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To  fliow  the  public  that  it  was  not  my  wilh  to 
carry  this  meafure  into  jcxecution  by  military 
force  alone,  (which  might  have  rendered  the  mea^ 
fure  odious,)  but  that  I  was  difpofed  to  fhow  all 
l>ecoming  deference  to  the  civil  authority,  I  begged 
the  magiilrates  to  accompany  me,  and  the  field** 
officers  of  the  garrifon,  in  the  execution  of  the  firft 
and  mod  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking,  that  of 
iarrefting  the  beggars.  This  they  moft  readily  con- 
fented  to,  and  we  immediately  fallied  out  into  the 
ftreet,  myfelf  accompanied  by  the  chief  magiftrate 
of  the  town,  and  each  of  the  field-officers  by  an  in- 
ferior magiftrate. 

We  were  hardly  got  into  tlie  ftreet  when  we 
were  accofted  by  a  beggar,  who  aiked  us  for  alms. 
•  I  went  up  to  him,  and  laying  my  hand  gently 
upon  his  (houlder,  told  him,  that  from  thencefox- 
wards  begging  would  not  be  permitted  in  Munich  \ 
—that  if  he  really  ftood  in  need  of  affiftance,  (which 
would  immediately  be  enquired  into,)  the  necef- 
fary  affiftance  (hould  certainly  be  given  him,  but 
that  begging  was  forbidden ;  and  if  he  was  detected 
in  it  again  he  would  be  feverely  puniffied*  j[  then 
delivered  him  over  to  an  orderly  ierjeant  who  wan 
following  me,  with  dire^ions  to  conduct  him  to 
the  Town-hall,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  he  (hould  find  there  to  receive  him;  and 
then  turning  to  the  officers  and  magiftrates  who 
accompanied  me,  I  begged  they  would  take  notice 
that  I  had  myfelf,  with  my  own  bands,  arretted  the 
f|rft  beggar  we  had  met;  and  I  requefted  them 

not  only  to  follow  my  ewmpl^  themffplvcs,  by 

wreftirig^ 
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arrefting  all  the  beggars  they  Ihould  mert  with, 
but  that  they  ^ould  alfo  endeavour  to  perfuade^ 
others,  and  particularly  the  officers,  non-comttiif. 
£oned  officers,  and  foldiers  of  the  garrifon,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  derogatory  to  their  charafter  as 
foldier^s,  or  in  any  wife  difgraceful  to  them,  to  aflift 
in  fo  u/efuJ  and  laudable  an  undertaking, 

Thefe  gentlemen  having  cheerfully  and  unani* 
xnoufly  promifed  to  do  their  utmoft  to  fecond  me  in 
this  bufmefs,  difperfed  into  the  different  parts  of 
the  town,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  military, 
which  they  found  every  where  waiting  for  orders, 
the  town  was  fo  thoroughly  cleared  of  beggars  m 
Ufs  than  an  hour^  that  not  one^was  to  be  found  iu 
the  ftreets, 

Thofe  who  were  arrefted  were  condufted  to  the 
Townohall,  where  their  names  were  infcribed  in 
printed  lifts  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  they 
were  then  difmiffed  to  thei;*  own  lodgings,  with 
dire^ons  to  repair  the  next  day  to  the  newly 
erefted  "  Military  Work-fM^ufi^*  in  the  Au  ;  where 
they  would  find  comfortable  warm  rooms  ; — ^a  good 
warm  dinner  every  day  ;  and  work  for  all  thofe 
who  were  in  a  condition  to  labour.  They  were 
likewife  told  that  a  commiffion  ihould  immediately 
be  appointed  to  enquire  into  their  circum  fiances, 
and  to  grant  theip  fuch  regular  weekly  allowances 
of  money,  in  alms,  as  they  (liould  ft  and  in  need  of; 
^hich  was  accordingly  done. 

Orders  were  then  ijffUed  to  all  the  military  guards 
fH  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  fend  out 
patroles  fre(|uently  i^to  the  ftreets  in  their  neigh*. 

bourhood. 
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$ourhood,  to  arreft  all '  the  beggars  they  ihouki 
meet  with;  and  a  rewaid  was  offered  fbr  each 
beggar  they  (hould  arreft  and  deliver  over  to  the 
civil  magiftrate.  The  guard  o£  the  police  waa 
^ewife  direfled  to  be  vigilant ;  and  the  inhabitants 
at  large,  of  alt  ranks  and  denominations,  were 
earneftly  called  upon  to  aflift  in  completing  a  work, 
cf  fo  much  public  utility,  wd  which  had  beeoi'  fo 
happily  begun  ♦.; 

In  an  addrefs  to  the  public,  which  was  printed  and 
diftributed  gratis  among  the  inhabitants,  the  fata) 
confequences  arifing  from  the  prevalency  of  mendi- 
city were  defcribed  in  the  moft  lively  and  affefting 
colours,— and  the  manner  pointed  oux  in  which  they 
could  moft  effeftually  aflift  in  putting  an  end  to  aa 
evil  equally  difgraceful  and  prejudicial  to  fociety, 
.  As  this  addrefs,  (which  was  written  with  great 
ipirit,  by  a  man  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
Profeffor  Babo,)  gives  a  very  ftriking  and  a  very 
jttft  pidlure  of  the  charader,  manners,  and  cuf-* 
toms,  of  the  hordes  of  idle  and  diifolute.  vagabonds 
vhich  infefted  Munich  at  the  time  the  tneafure  ii| 

^  Upon  this  pccafion  I  muft  not  forget  to  mention  ^  curious  cir* 
cumftance  which  contributed  very  much  towarf!s  clearing  the  town 
•ffe^ual  ly  of  beggars.  It  being  found  thai  i'ome  of  the  muli  hardened 
of  thefe  vagabonds  were  attempting  to  return  to  their  old  pra6lice9y 
and  that  they  found  means  to  efcape  the  patroles,  by  keeping  a  (harp 
)ook-out,  and  avoiding  them  ;  to  hold  them  more  eifc6iua)ly  in  check 
the  patroles  i^nt  out  upon  this  fervice  were  ordered  to  go  witliout 
arms.  In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  beggars  being  hq 
longer  able  to  diftingui0i  who  were  in  fearch  of  them,  and  who  were 
not,  faw  a  patrolc  in  every  foldier  they  met  with  ip  the  ftreets,  (and 
of  thefe  there  were  great  num^bers,  Munich  being  a  garrifoa  town,) 
and  frpm  thenceforward  they  were  -kept  in  awe. 

qugflion 


^uefHon  w^s  adopted^  &nd  of  the'  taafbus  artifices 
l^y  made  ufe  of  in  carrying  on  their  depredations^ 
I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  improper  to  almeic 
ky  at  luU  length,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  L 

This  addrefs,  ivhich  was  prefented  to  all  the 
heads  of  families  in  the  city,  and  to  many  by  my^ 
ilelf,  having  gone  round  to  the  doors  of  mo(t  of 
the  principal  citizens  for  that  purpofe,  was  accom^ 
panied  by  printed  lifts,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
were  requeued  to  let  down  their  names ;— places 
ef  abode ; — and  the  fums  they  chofe  to  contribute 
monthly,  for  the  fupport  of  the  eftabliihment. 
Thefe  lifts,  (tranflations  of  which  are  alfo  inferted 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.)  were  delivered  to  the 
beads  of  families,  with  duplicates,  to  the  end  that 
one  copy  being  fent  in  to  the  committee,  the  other 
might  remain  with  the  mafter  of  the  family. 

Thefe  fubfcriptions  being  perfeSliy  voluntary^ 
Blight  be  augmented  or  diminifhed  at  pleafure. 
When  any  perfon  chofe  to  alter  his  fubfcription,  he 
fent  to  the  public  office  for  two  blank  fubfcription 
lifts,  and  filling  them  up  anew,  with  fuch  altera^ 
tions  as  he  thought  proper  to  make,  he  took  up  his 
eld  lift  at  the  office,  and  depofited  the  new  oM  ia 
sr«  ftead« 

The  fubfcription  lifts  being  all  coUefted,  they 
were  forted,  and  regularly  entered  according  to  the 
numbers  of  i*e  houfes  of  the  fubfcribers,  in  fixteea 
general  lifts  "^j  at^fwering  to  the  &xteen  fubdivifiOM 

*  Upon  aniew  divtrion  of  the  town,  when  the  fuburbs  yntt  in^ 
eluded,  the  number  df  fubdivifions  {attieUungt)  were  augmented  to 

or 
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or  dtftrids  of  the  city ;  and  a  copy  of  the  gedeni 
lift  of  each  diftrid  wa&  given  to  the  commiflaiy.of 
die  diftrid* 

Thefe  copies,  which  iR^ere  properly  authentic* 
cated,  fenred  for  the  dire6tion  of  the  commii&ry 
in  coUefting  the  fubfcriptions  in  his  diftrid^  which 
vas  done  regularly  the  lail  Sanday  morning  of 
every  month. 

The  amount  of  the  colleftion  was  immediately 
delivered  by  the  commifTary  into  the  hands  of  the 
banker  of  the  inftitution,  for  which  he  received  two 
receipts  from  the  banker  ^  one  of  which  he  kept  for 
his  own  juftification,  and  the  other  he  tranfmitted 
to  the  committee,  with  his  report  of  the  colledion^ 
tvbich  he  was  dire^ed  to  fend  in  as  foon  as  the  col- 
ledion  was  made. 

As  thxire  were  fome  perfons  who,  from  modefty,; 
or  other  motives,  did  not  choofe  to  have  it  known 
publickly  how  much  they  gave  in  ahns  to  the  poor, 
and  on  that  account  were  hot  willing  to  have  put 
,  down  to  their  names  upon  the  lift  of  the  fubfcribers, 
the  whole  fum  they  were  defirous  of  appropriating 
to  that  purpofe ;  to  accommodate  matters  to  the 
.  peculiar  delicacy  of  their  feelings,  the  following  ar- 
rangement was  made,  and  carried  into  execution 
with  great  fuccefs. 

Thofe  who  were  defirous  of  contributing  pri* 
vately  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  were  notified  by  an 
adv^rtifement  publifiied  in  the  news*papers,  that 
tliey  might  fend  to  the  banker  of  the  inftitution 
any  fums  for  that  purpofe  they  might  think  proper, 
under  any  feigned  name,  or  under  any  motto  or 

other 
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other. device;  and  that  not  only  a  receipt  would 
be  given  to  the  bearer,  for  the  amount,  without 
any  queftions  being  aiked  him,  but,  for  greater 
fecurity,  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  fum  virould  be  publi(hed  by  the  banker,  with 
a  mention  of  the  feigned  name  or  device  under 
which  it  came)  in  the  next  Munich  Gazette. 

To  accommodate  thpfe  who  might  be  difpofed  to. 
give  trifling  fums  occafionally,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  who  did  not  choofe  to  go  or  to  fend  to 
the  banker,  fixed  poor  boxes  were  placed  in  all  the 
churches,  and  mod  of  the  inns ;  coffee^houfes ; 
^nd  other  places  of  public  refort ;  but  nobody  was 
ever  called  upon  to  put  any  thing  into  thefe  boxes^ 
nor  was  any  poor Vbox  carried  round,  or  any  pri- 
vate colledion  or  alms-gathering  permitted  to  be 
made  upon  any  occafion,  or  under  any  pretence 
whatever; 

When  the  inhabitants  had  fubfcribed  liberally  to 
the  fupport  of  the  inftitution,  it  was  but  jufl  to 
fecure  them  from  all  further  importunity  in  behalf 
of  the  poor*  This  was  promifed,  and  it  was  moft 
effeftually  done ;  though  not  v^ith6ut  fome  diffi- 
culty, and  a  very  confiderable  expence  to  the  efta- 
bliihment« 

The  poor  ftudents  in  the  Latin  and  German 
fchools ; — the  filters  of  the  religious  order  of  cha* 
rity ; — the  direftors  of  the  hofpital  of  lepers  ; — and 
fome  other  public  eftablilhments,  had  been  fo  long 
in  the  habit  of  making  colledions,  by  going  round 
among  the  inhabitants  from  houfe  to  houfe  at  dated 
periods,  aikingalms,  that  they  had  acquired  a  fort 

of 
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tjf  right  to  levy  thofe  periodical  contributibm,  of 
which  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  difpbiTefs  them 
irithout  giving  them  an  equivalent.  And  in  order 
iJiat  this  equivalent  might  not  appear  to  be  taken 
from  the  fums  fubfcribed  by  the  inhabitants  for  the 
Aipport  of  the  poor,  it  was  paid  out  of  the  monthly 
allowance  which  the  inftitution  received  from  the 
chamber  of  finances,  or  public  treafury  of  the  ftate. 

Befides  thefe  periodical  coUeSions,  there  were 
odiers,ftilI  more  troublefome  to  the  inhabitants,  from 
Which  it  was  neceffary  to  free  them  ;  and  fome  of 
Aefe  laft  were  even  fandioned  by  legal  authority. 

It  is  the  cuftom  in  Germany— for  apfprentices 
m  moft  of  the  mechanical  trades,  as  foon  as?  they 
have  finiflied  their  apprenticeftiips  with  their  maf- 
ters,  to  travel,  during  three  or  four  years,  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  and  provinces,  to  perfeft 
themfelves  in  their  profeffions  by  working  as 
.  jburrieymen  wherever  they  can  find  employment. 
When  one  of  thofe  itinerant  journeymen-tradefmen 
comes  into  a  town,  and  cannot  find  employment 
in  it,  he  is  confidered  as  having  a  right  to  beg 
the  afliftance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly 
of  thofe  of  the  trade  he  profefles,  to  enable  him 
to  go  to  the  next  town;  and  this  afliftance  it 
was  not  thought  juft  to  refufe.  This  cuftom  was 
not  only  very  troublefome  to  the  inhabitants,  but 
gave  rife  to  innumerable  abufes.  Great  numbers* 
of  idle  vagabonds  were  continually  ftroIHng  about* 
the  country  under  the  name  of  travelling  jour- 
xteymen-tradefmen ;  and  though  any  perfbn, 
^ho  prefcnted  himfelf  as  fuch  m  any  ftrange 
^*  I  place^ 
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place  was  obliged  to  produce  (for  his  legitimation) 
a  certificate  from  his  laft  mafter,  in  whofe  fervic< 
he  had  been  employed,  yet  fuch  certificates  were 
fo  eafily  counterfeited,  or  obtained  by  fraud,  that 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  in  them. 

To  remedy  all  thefe  evils,  the  following  ar- 
rangement  was  made :  thofe  travellings  journey* 
men-tradefmen  who  arrive  at  Munich,  and  do  not 
^d  employment,  are  obliged  to  quit  the  town 
immediately,,  or  to  repair  to  the  military  work- 
houfe,  where  they  are  either  furniflied  with  work, 
or  a  fmall  fucti  is  given  them  to  enable  them  to 
purfue  their  journey  farther. 

Another  arrangement  by  which  the  inhabitants 
have  been  relieved  from  much  importunity,  and 
by  which  a  flop  has  been  put  to  many  abufes,  is 
the  new  regulation  refpeding  thofe  who  fufFer  by 
fire  J  fuch  fufferers  commonly  obtain  from  go- 
vernment fpecial  pefmiflion  to  make  colle&ions  of 
charitable  donations  among  the  inhabitants  in  cer- 
tain diftrids,  during  a  limited  time;  Inflead  of 
the  permiffion  to  make  colleftions  in  the  city  of 
Muliich,  the  fufferers  now  receive  certain  fums 
from  the  fund3  of  the  inftitution  for  the  poor. 
By  this  arrangement,  not  only  the  inhabittqjts.  are 
relieved  from  the  importunity  which  alwn^  attends 
public  colledipns  of  alms,  but  the  fufferers  fave  a 
great  deal  of  time,  which  they  formerly  fpent  in 
going  about  from  houfe  to  houfe ;  and  the  fale  of 
thefe  permiiHons  to  undertakers,  and  many  other 
abuies,  but  too  frequent  before  this  arrangement 
took  place,  are  qow  prevented. 

E  The 
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The  derailed  account  publifhed  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  III.  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  in* 
ftitution  during  five  years,  will  fliow  the  amount 
of  the  expence  incurred  in  relieving  the  inhabitants 
from  the  various  periodical  and  other  collediona 
before  mentioned. 

But  not  to  lofe  fight  too  long  of  the  mod 
interefting  objeft  of  this  eftablifliment,  we  muft 
follow  the  people  who  were  ariefted  in  the  ftreets, 
to  the  afylum  which  was  prepared  for  them,  but 
which,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  them  at  firlt  a  mofl 
odious  prifon* 
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CHAP.    V. 

^e  different  Kinds  of  Employment  given  to  fhk 
Beggars  upon  their  being  affembled  in  the  Houfk 
lef  Indufirj. — 7heir  gr^at  Awkwardnefs  at  firji. 
— Their  Docility^  and  their  Progrefs  in  ufeful 
bidujlry. — The  Manner  in  whith  they  *were 
treated. — The  Manner  in  which  tkey  vjeirefid.^-^ 
The  Precautions  ufed  to  prevent  Abufss  in  the 
public  Kitchen  fr^m  which  they  werefedp 

A  s  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thefe  poor  criea:tii:rec^ 
were  totally  ttnacquainted  with  every  kind  of 
"ufeful  labour,  it  ^as  nece0ary  to  give  them  fuch 
work,  at  firft,  as  was  very  eafy  to  be  performedt 
^d  in  which  the  raw  niaterials  were  of  little  value  ; 
and  the^,  by  degrees,  as  they  became  more  adroit, 
to  employ  them  in  manjafaftmnng  mere  valuable 
articles. 

As  hemp  Is  a  yery  jcheap  commo4ity,  and  as  the 
fpinning  of  hemp  is  eafily  learned,  particularly  whiea 
it  is  defigned  for  very  x:oarfe  and  ordinary  manu- 
fiiftures,  J  5,00©  pounds  of  that  article  were  pur- 
4:hafed  in  the  palatinate,  and  tranfported  to  Munich ; 
and  feyeral  hundred  fpinning  wheels,  proper  for 
fpinning  it,  wer.e  provided  \  and  feveral  good  fpin- 
ners,  as  in(lru6tor$,  were  engaged,  and  in  readinefs, 
when  this  houfe  of  induftry  was  opened  for  the 
f  eceptjpn  of  the  poor* 

E  2  Flax^ 
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Flax  and  wool  were  likewife  provided^  and  fome 
few  good  fpinners  of  thofe  articles  were  engaged  as 
inftru£tors ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
poor  began  with  the  fpinning  of  hemp ;  and  fo  great 
was  their  awkwardnefs  at  firfl:,  that  they  abfolutely 
ruined  almoft  all  the  raw  materials  that  were  put 
into  their  hands.  By  an  exad  calculation  of  profit 
and  lofs,  it  was  found  that  the  manufactory  actually 
loft  more  than  3000  florins  upon  the  articles  of 
hemp  and  flax^  during  the  firft  three  months: 
but  we  were  not  difcouraged  by  thefe  un&vourable 
beginnings ;  they  were  indeed  eafy  to  be  forefeen, 
confidering  the  fort  of  people  we  had  to  deal  with^ 
and  how  necefllary  it  was  to  pay  them  at  a  very 
high  rate  for  the  little  work  they  were  able  to  per- 
form, in  order  to  keep  up  their  courage,  and 
induce  them  to  perfevere  with  cheerfulnefs  in 
acquiring  more  fkill  and  addrefs  in  their  labour. 

If  the  eftablifliment  was  fupported  at  fome  little 
expence  in  the  beginning,  it  afterwards  richly  repaid 
thefe  advantages,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel  of 
this  account. 

As  the  clothing  of  the  army  was  the  market 
upon  which  I  principally  depended,  in  difpofing 
of  the  manufactures  which  (hould  be  made  in  the 
houfe,  the  woollen  manufactory  was  an  objed:  moil: 
neceflary  to  be  attended  to,  and  from  which  I  ex- 
pected to  derive  mod  advantage  to  the  eftablilh- 
mect ;  but  ftiil  it  was  neceflary  to  begin  with  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax,  not  only  becaufe 
thofe  articles  are  lefs  valuable  than  wool,  and  the 
lofs  arifing  from  their  being  fpoiled  by  the  awk- 
wardnefs 
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wardnefs  of  beginners  is  of  lefs  confequence,  but 
alfo  for  another  reafon,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  fo  miich  importance  as  to  require  a  particular 
es^planation. 

It  was  hinted  above  that  it  was  found  neceflary, 
in  order  to  encourage  beginners  in  thefe  induftrious 
purfuits,  to  pay  them  at  a  very  high  rate  for  the 
little  w6rk  they  were  able  to  perform ;  but  every 
body  knows  that  no  manufacture  can*poi&bIy  fubfift 
long)  where  exorbitant  prices  are  paid  for  labour ; 
and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  difcontent  and  diP 
guft  would  be  occafioned  aniong  the  workmen  upon 
lowering  the  prices  which  had  for  a  length  of  time 
been  given  for  labour*    By  employing  the  poor 
people  in  queftion  at  firfl:  in  the  manufactures  of 
hemp  and  flax, — manufactures  which  were  not  in« 
tended  to  be  carried  on  to  any  extent, — it  was  eafy 
afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  addrefs  in  their  work,  to  take  them  from 
thefe  manufactures,  and  put  them  to  fpinning  of 
wool,  worfted,  or  cotton ;  care  having  been  uktn 
to  fix  the  price  of  labour  in  thefe  la(t-mentioned 
manufactures  at  a  reafonable  rate. 

The  dropping  of  the  manufacture  of  any  particu* 
lar  article  altogether,  or  purfuing  it  lefs  extenfively^ 
could  produce  no  bad  effeCt  upon  the  general 
eftablilhment ;  but  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
labour,  in  any  inftance,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
many. 

It  is   neceflary,  in   an  undertaking   like  this, 
cautioufly  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  produce 

£  3  difcou* 
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difcouragement  and  difcontent  among  thofe  opoo 
whofe  induftry  alone  fuccefs  muft  depends 

It  18  eafy  to  conceive  that  fa  great  a  number  of 
unfortunate  beings,— of  all  ages  and  fexes — takca 
as  it  were  out  of  their  tery  element,  and  placed  in  a 
fituation  fo  perfedty  new  to  them,  could  not  fail  to 
be  produ^ive  of  very  interefting  fitaations. — Would 
to  God  I  were  able  to  do  juftice  to  this  fubjeft! 
but  no  language  can  defcribe  the  affeding  fcehcs 
to  which  I  was  a  witnefs  upon  this  occafion. 

The  exquifite  delight  which  a  fenfible  mind  muft 
feel,  upon  feeing  many  hundreds  of  wretched  be- 
ings awaking  from  a  ftate  of  mifery  and  ina^ivityy 
as  from  a  dream;  and  applying  tbemfelves  with 
cheerfulnefs  to  the  employments  of  ufeful  in- 
duftry ;— upon  feeing  the  firfl:  dawn  of  placid  con* 
tent  break  upon  a  countenance  covered  with  habi-^ 
tual  gloom,  and  furrowed  and  diftorted  by  mifery  j^^-- 
this  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed* 

During  the  firft  three  or  four  days  that  thefe  • 
poor  people  were  aflembled,  it  was  not  poffible  > 
entirely  to  prevent  confufion :  there  was  nothing 
like  mutinous  refiftance  among  them ;  but  theijr 
fituation  was  fo  new  to  them,  .and  they  were  fo 
very  awkward  in  it,  that  it  was  ^  difficult  to  bring 
them  into  s^y  tolerable  order.  At  length,  how- 
ever, by  diftributing  them  in  the  different  halls, 
and  afTigning  to  each  bis  particular  place^  (the 
places  being  all  diftingoiflied  by  numbers,)  they 
were  brought  into  fuch  order  as^  to  enable  the  in- 
fpe&ors,  and  inftfuclors^  to  begin  their  operations. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  underftood  any  kind  of  work,  were 
J>laced .  in  the  apartments  where  the  work  they  un- 
derftood  was  carried  on;  and  the  others,  being 
claiTed  according  to  their,  fexes,  and,  as  much  as 
poffible,  according  to  their  ages,  were  placed  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  different  inftruftors. 
By  much  the  larger  number  were  put  to  fpinning 
of  hemp  ;-*-oihers,  and  particularly  the  young 
children  from  four  to  feven  years  of  age,  were 
caught  to  knit,  and  to  few ;  and  the  mod  awkward 
among  the  men,  and  particularly  the  old,  the  lame, 
and  the  infirm,  were  put  to  carding  of  wooL  Old 
.women,  whofe  fight  was  too  weak  to  fpin,  or  whofe 
hands  trembled  with  palfy,  were  made  to  fpool 
yarn  for  the  weavers ;  and  young  children,  who 
were  too  weak  to  labour, .  were  placed  upon  feats 
ereiled  for  that  purpofe  round  the  rooms  where 
other  children  worked. 

As  it  was  winter,  fires  were  kept  in  every  part 
of  the  building,  from  morning  till  night ;  and  all 
the  rooms  were  lighted  up  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Every  room  and  every  flair-cafe  was 
neatly  fwept  and  cleaned  twice  'a-day ;  once  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  people  were  affembled, 
and  once  while  thtsjy  were  at  dinner. — Care  was 
taken,  by  placing  ventilators,  and  occafionally 
opening  the  windows,  to  keep  the  air  of  the  rooms 
^rfeflly  fweet,  and  free  from  all  diiagreeable 
fmcIU ;  and  the  rooms  themfelves  were  not  only 
Dcatly  white-wafhed  and  fitted  up,  and  arranged  ia 
ev^y  refpe^  with  elegance,  but  care  was  taken  to 
clew  die  windows  very  often ; — ^to  clean  the  courts 

£  4  yard 
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yard  every  day ;— and  even  to  clear  away  the  nib- 
bifli  from  the  ilr^t  in  front  of  the  building,  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  on  every  fide. 

Thofe  who  frequented  this  eftabliihment  were 
expefted  to  arrive  at  the  fixed  hour  in  the  morning, 
which  hour  varied  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year  ;  if  they  came  too  late,  they  were  gently  re- 
primanded ;  and  if  they  perfifted  in  being  tardy, 
without  being  able  to  give  a  fufficient  excufe  for  not 
coming  fooner,  they  were  punifhed  by  being  de- 
prived of  their  dinner,  which  otherwife  they  received 
every  6zy  gratis. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner,  a  large  bell  was  rung  in 
the  court,  when  thofe  at  work  in  the  dilSerent  parts 
of  the  building  repaired  to  the  dining-hall ;  where 
they  found  a  wholefome  and  nourifiiing  repaft ; 
confifting  of  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter^  Avoir- 
dupois weight,  of  a  very  rich  foup  of  peas  and 
barley,  mixed  with  cuttings  of  fine  white  bread ; 
and  a  piece  of  excellent  rye  bread,  weighing y^^» 
ounces  \  which  laft  they  commonly  put  in  their 
pockets,  and  carried  home  for  their  fupper. 
Children  were  allowed  the  fame  portion  as  grown 
perfons;  and  a  mother,  who  had  one  or  more 
young  children,  was  allowed  a  portion  for  each  of 
them. 

Thofe  whojfrom  ficknefs,  or  other  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, were  not  able  to  come  to  the  work-houfe ;— as 
alfo  thofe  who,  on  account  of  young  children  they 
had  to  nurfe,  or  fick  perfons  to  take  care  of,  found 
it  more  convenient  to  work  at  their  own  lodgings, 
(and  of  thefe  there  were  many>)  were  not  on  that 
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account  deprived  of  their  dinners.  Upon  repre- 
fenting  their  cafes  to  the  committee,  tickets  were 
granted  them,  upon  which  they  were  authqrized  to 
receive  from  the  public  kitchen,  daily,  the  number 
of  portions  fpecified  in  the  ticket  j  and  thefe  they 
might  fend  for  by  a  child,  or  by  any  other  perfon 
they  bought  proper  to  employ  j  it  was  neceflary, 
however,  that  the  ticket  fhould  always  be  produced, 
otherwife  the  portions  were  not  delivered.  This 
precaution  was  neceflary,  to  prevent  abufes  on  the 
part  of  the  poor. 

Many  other  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  in  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  various  other  offices  and  departments 
concerned  in  feeding  the  poor. 

The  bread-corn,  peafe,  barley,  &c.  were  pur- 
chafed  in  the  public  market  in  large  quantities,  and 
at  times  when  thofe  articles  were  to  be  had  at  rea** 
ibnable  prices;  and  were  laid  up  in  flore-rooms 
provided  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  care  of  the 
ftore-keeper  of  the  Military  Work-houfe. 

The  baker  received  his  flour  by  weight,  from 
the  ftore-ke^per,  and  in  return  delivered  a  certain 
fixed  quantity  of  bread.  Each  loaf,  when  well 
baked,  and  afterwards  dried,  during  four  days,  in 
a  bread-room  through  which  the  air  had  a  free  * 
paflage,  weighed  two  pounds  ten  ounces  Avoir* 
dupois.  Such  a  loaf  was  divided  into  fix  portions ; 
and  large  bafl&ets  filled  with  thefe  pieces  being 
placed  in  the  paflage  leading  to  the  dining-hall, 
the  portions  were  delivered  out  to  the  poor  as. 
they  pafled  to  go  into  the  hall,  each  perfon  who 

pafled 
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pafied  giving  a  medal  of  tin  to  the  perfon  who 
gave  him  the  bread,  in  return  for  each  portion  re« 
cdved.  Thefe  medals,  Tvhich  >vere  given  out  to  the 
))0or  each  day  in  the  halls  where  they  worked,  by 
the  fteward,  or  by  the  infpe£tors  of  the  halls,  ferved 
to  prevent  frauds  in  the  diftribution  of  the  bread ; 
the  perfon  who  diftributed  it  being  obliged  to  pro- 
duce them  as  vouchers  of  the  quantity  given  out 
each  day» 

Thofo  who  had  received  thefe  portions  of  bread, 
held  them  up  in  their  hands  upon  their  coming 
into  the  dining^hall,  a$  a  fign  that  they  had  a  right 
to  feat  themielves  at  the  tables  ;  and  as  many  por- 
tions of  bread  as  they  produced,  fo  many  portions 
of  fowp  they  were  entitled  to  receive ;  and  thofe  por- 
tions which  they  did  not  eat  they  were  allowed  to 
carry  away ;  fo  that  the  delivery  of  bread  was  a 
check  upon  the  delivery  of  foup,  and  vice  verfa. 

The  kitchen  was  fitted  up  with  all  poilible  atten- 
tbn,  as  well  to  convenience,  as  to  .the  economy  of 
fuel.  This  will  readily  be  believed  ty  thofe  who 
are  informed,  that  the  whole  work  of  the  kitchen 
is  performed,  with  great  eafe,  by  three  cook- 
maids  ;  and  that  the  daily  expence  for  fire*wood 
amounts  to  no  more  than  twelve  creutzers,  or 
four-pence-halfpenny  fterling,  when  dinner  is  pro* 
vided  for  looo  people. 

The  number  of  perfons  who  are  fed  daily  from 
this  kitchen  is,  at  a  medium,  in  fummer,  about  om 
ihoufand,  (rather  more  than  lefs,)  and  in  winter^ 
about  1 2CO.  Frequently,  however,  there  have  been 
more  than  1500  at  table. 
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As  a  particular  account  of  this  kitchen,  with 
drawings }  together  with  an  account  of  a  number 
of  new  and  very  interefting  experiments  relative  to 
the  economy  of  fuel,  will  be  annexed  to  this  work« 
{  fball  add  nothing  more  now  upon  the  fubje^ ; 
except  it  be  the  certificate,  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  IV ;  which  I  have  thought  pru- 
dent to  publifli,  in  order  to  prevent  my  being  fut- 
pe6led  of  exaggeration  in  difplaying  the  advantages 
of  my  economical  arrangements. 

The  affertion,  that  a  warm  dinner  may  be 
cooked  for  1000  perfons,  at  the  trifling  expence  of 
four-pence  halfpenny  for  fuel;  and  that,  too,  where 
the  cord,  five  feet  eight  inches  and  nine-tenths  long, 
five  feet  eight  inches  and  nine-tenths  high,  and  five 
feet  three  inches  and  two-tenths  wide,  Englifh  mea- 
fure,  of  pine- wood,  of  the  mod  indifferent  qua- 
lity, cofts  above  feven  (hillings ;  and  where  the 
cord  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  beech  and  oak,  of 
equal  dimenfions,  cofts  more  than  twice  that  fum, 
may  appear  incredible  j  yet  I  will  venture  to  afferr,. 
and  1  hereby  pledge  myfelf  with  the  public  to 
prove,  that  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  Munich,  and  efpecially  in  a  kitchen  lately 
built  under  my  direction  at  Verona,  in  the  Hofpital 
of  la  Pietay  I  have  carried  the  economy  of  fuel  ftill 
further. 

To  prevent  frauds  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inftitu- 
tlon  for  the  poor  at  Munich,  the  ingredients  are 
delivered  each  day  by  the  ftore-keeper,  to  the 
chief  cook  j  and  a  perfon  of  confidence,  not  be- 
longing to  the  kitchen,  attends  at  the  proper  hour 

CO 
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to  fee  that  they  are  adhially  ufed.    Some  one  of 
the  infpeAors,  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  eftablifii* 
ment,  alfo  attends  at  the  hour  of  dixmer,  to  fee  that 
the  vi&uals  furniflied  to  the  poor  are  good ;  weQ 
drefied  ;  and  properly  ferved  up. 

As  the  dining-hall  is  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  poor  at  once,  they  dine  in 
companies  of  as  many  as  can  be  feated  together 
{about  150);  thofe  who  work  in  the  houfe  being 
ferved  firft,  and  then  thofe  who  come  from  the 
town. 

Though  mod  of  thofe  who  work  in  thdr  owii 
lodgings  fend  for  their  dinners,  yet  there  are  many 
others,  and  particularly  fuch  as  from  great  age  or 
other  bodily  infirmities  are  not  able  to  work,  who 
come  from  the  town  every  day  to  the  public  hall  to 
dine }  and  as  thefe  are  frequently  obliged  to  wait 
fome  time  at  the  door,  before  they  can  be  admitted 
into  the  dining  hall ; — that  is  to  fay,  till  all  the  poor 
who  work  in  the  houfe  have  finifhed  their  din- 
ners ; — for  their  more  comfortable  accommodation, 
a  large  room,  provided  with  a  ftove  for  heatmg  it 
in  winter,  has  been  con(lru£ted,  adjoining  to  the 
building  of  the  inftitution,  but  not  within  the  court, 
where  thefe  poor  people  affembled,  and  are  (heltered 
ifrom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  while  they  wait 
for  admittance  into  the  dining-halL 

To  preferve  order  and  decorum  at  thefe  public 
dinners,  and  to  prevent  crowding  and  joftling  at 
the  door  of  the  dining-hall,  the  (leward,  or  fome 
^rher  officer  of  the  houfe  of  fome  authority,  is 
always  prefent  in  the  hall  during  dinner ;  and  two 
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privates  of  the  police  guards,  who  know  moft  of 
the  poor  perfonally,  take  pod  at  the  door  of  the 
hall,  one  on  each  fide  of  it ;  and  between  them 
the  poor  are  obliged    to   pafs    fingly  into   the 

hall. 

As  foon  as  a  company  have  taken  their  places  at 
the  table,  (the  foup  being  always  ferved  out  and 
placed  upon  the  tables  before  they  are  admitted,) 
upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  officer  who  preiides  at 
the  dinner,  they  all  repeat  together  a  fbort  prayen 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  a(k  pardon  for  mentioning  fo 
cld-fs^ioned  a  cuftom ;  but  I  own  I  am  old- 
fafhioned  enough  myfelf  to  like  fuch  things. 

As  an  account  in  detail  will  be  given  in  another 
place,  of  the  expence  of  feeding  thefe  poor  people, 
I  ihall  only  obferve  here,  that  this  expence  was 
confiderably  leflened  by  the  voluntary  donations  of 
bread,  and  ofiTal  meat,  which  were  made  by  the 
bakers  and  butchers  of  the  town  and  fuburbs. 

• 

The  beggars,  not  fatisiied  with  the  money  which 
they  extorted  from  all  ranks  of  people  by  their 
unceafing  importunity,  had  contrived  to  lay  certain 
dafles  of  the  inhabitants  under  regular  periodical 
contributions  .of  certain  commodities ;  and  efpe- 
cially  eatables ;  which  they  collected  in  kind.  Of 
this  nature  were  the  contributions  which  were 
levied  by  them  upon  the  bakers,  butchers,  keepers 
of  eating  houfes,  ale-houfe-keepers,  brewers,  &c. 
all  of  whom  were  obliged,  at  dated  periods; --once, 
a- week  at  leaft ; — or  oftener ;— to  deliver  to  fuch  of 
the  beggars  as  prefented  themfelves  at  the  hour 
appointed,  very  confiderable  quantities  of  bread, 

meat. 
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meat,  foup,  and  other  eatables ;  and  to  fuch  a 
length  were  thefe  fliameful  impofitions  carried^ 
that  a  confid^rable  traffic  was  a^kually  carried  on 
with  the  articles  fo  collefted,  between  the  beg- 
gars and  a  number  of  petty  fliop-keepers,  or  huck-' 
Hers,  who  purchafed  them  of  the  beggars,  and 
made  a  bufinefs  of  felling  them  by  retait  to  the 
indigent  and  induftrious  inhabitants.  And  though 
thefe  abufes  \yere  well  known  to  the  public,  yet 
this  cuftom  had  Co  long  exifted,  and  fo  formidable 
were  the  beggars  become  to  the  inhabitants,  that  it 
was  by  no  meanfi  fafe,  or  advifeable,  to  refufe  their 
demands. 

Uppn  the  town  being  cleared  of  beggars,  thefe 
impositions  ceafed  of  courfe;  and  the  wortt^y 
citizens,  who  were  relieved  from  this  burthen,  felt 
to  feniibly  the  fervice  that  was  reiidered  them, 
that,  to  fliow  their  gratitude,  and  their  defire  ta 
affift  in  fupporting  fo  ufeful  an  ellablifliment,  they 
voluntariljju  offered,  in  addition  to  their  monthly 
fubfcriptions  in  money,  to  contribute  every  day  a 
certain  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  foup,  &c.  towards 
feeding  the  poor  in  the  Military  Work-houfe. 
And  thefe  articles  were  coHeded  every  day  by  the 
fervants  of  the  eftabliftiment ;  who  went  round  the 
town  with  fmall  carts,  neatly  fitted  up,  and  elegantly 
painted,  and  drawn  by  fingle  fmall  horfes,  neatly 
hameifed. 

As  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  colledions  of 
public  charity,  it  was  neceflary  to  arrange  matters 
fo  that  the  public  might  fafely  place  the  moft  per- 
fe£k  confidence  in  thofe ,  who  were  charged  with 
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thele  details;  the  colIe£lions  were  made  in  z 
manner  in  which  it  was  evidently  impoffible  for.  thofc 
employed  in  making  them  to  defraud  the  poor  of 
any  part  of  that  which  their  charitable  and  more 
opulent  fellow-citizens  defigned  for  their  relict— 
And  to  this  circumllance  principally  it  may,  I  be* 
lieve,  be  attributed,  that  tbefe  donations  have  for 
fuch  a. length  of  time  (more  than  five  years)  con«- 
tinued  to  be  fo  confiderable. 

In  the  coUeftion  of  the  foup,  and  of  the  oSal 
meat  at  the  butchers'  ibops,  as  thofe  articles  were 
not  very  valuable  and  not  eafily  concealed  or  d& 
pofed  of,  no  particular  precautions  were  neceflary^ 
other  than  fending  round  publicly  and  at  a  cerUiik 
hour  the  carts  deftined  for  thofe  purpofes.  UpOA 
that  for  collefling  the  foup,  which  was  upon  four 
wheels,  was  a  large  cafk  neatly  painted,  with  an 
infcription  on  each  fide  in  large  letters,  **  for  this 
**  Poor  J*  That  for  the  meat  held  a  large  tub  with 
a  cover,  painted  with  the  fame  colours,  and  marked 
on  bc^h  fides  with  the  fame  infcriptbn, 

Befide  this  tub,  other  fmaller  tubs,  pamted  in 
like  manner,  and  bearing  the  fame  infcription, 
?'  for  the  Poor^*  were  provided  and  bui^  up  in 
cpnfpicuous  fituations  in  all  the  butchers'  ihops  ta 
the  town.  In  doing  this,  two  objeds  were  had  in 
view,  firft  the  convenience  of  the  butchers,  that 
in  cutting  up  their  meat  they  might  have  a  con- 
venient place  to  lay  by  that  which  they  fbould 
d^ftine  for  the  poor  till  it  ihould  be  called  for ; 
and  fecondly,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  thofe  who 
bought  meat  in  their  (hops  to  throw  in  any  odd 
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fcraps,  or  bones,  they  might  receive,  and  which 
they  might  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying 
home. 

Thefe  odd  pieces  are  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  lots  which  are  fold  in  the  butchers' 
Aops  in  Munich  than  in  almoft  any  other  town; 
for  as  the  price  of  meat  is  fixed  by  authority^  the 
butchers  have  a  right  to  fell  the  whole  carcafe,  the 
bad  pieces  with  the  good,  fo  that  with  each  good 
lot  there  is  what  in  this  country  is  called  the  zuge* 
i£tfVi&/,— that  is  to  fay, — an  indifferent  fcrap  of  oSal 
meat,  or  piece  of  bone  to  make  up  the  weight  ;— 
,and  thefe  refufe  pieces  were  very  often  thrown  into 
the  poor's  tub ;  and  after  being  properly  cleaned 
and  boiled,  ferved  to  make  their  foup  much  more 
lavoury  and  nourifhing. 

In  the  colle£tion  of  the  daily  donations  of  bread, 
as  that  article  is  more  valuable,  and  more  eafily 
concealed  and  difpofed  of,  more  precautions 
were  ufed  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  parts  of  the 
fervants  who  were  fent  round  to  make  the  col« 
ledton. 

The  cart  which  was  employed  for  this  purpofe 
was  fumiihed  with  a  large  wooden  cheft,  firmly 
naikd  down  upon  it,  and  provided  with  a  good 
lock  and  key ;  and  this  cheft,  which  was  neatly 
painted,  and  embelliQied  with  an  infcription,  was 
fo  contrived,  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
a  large  vertical  wooden  tube  fixed  in  its  lid,  and 
made  in  the  form  of  a  moufe-trap,  that  when  it 
was  locked,  (as  it  always  was  when  it  was  fent 
round    for  the  donations  of  bread,)   a.  loaf  of 
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brjMkd,  or  any  thing  of  that  fiae,  could  be  put  into 
it}  but  nothing  could  be  taken  out  of  it  by  the 
faxae  of^iag.  Upon  the  return  of  the  cart,  the 
bread-cheft  was  opened  by  the  fteward,  who  keeps 
the  key  of  it ;  and  its  contents,  after  being  entered 
ia  a  regifter.  kept  for  that  putpofe,'  were  delivered 
ova:  to  the  care  of  the  ftore-keeper. 

The  bread  coUefted  was  commonly  fuch  as,  not 

.liaving  been  fold  in  time,  had  bi^come  too  old,  hard, 

^ddale  for  the  market^  but  which,  being  cut  fine> 

a  haiidful  of  it  put  into  a  bafoii  of  good  pea&i>foup> 

was  a  gre^t  addition  to  it. 

The  amount  of  thefe  charitable  donations  ia 
kind,  may  be  feen  in  the  tranilations  of  the  original 
returns,  which  are  annexed  in  the  Appendix^ 
No.  III. 

The  coUeftions  of  foup  were  not  long  continued, 
it  being  found  to  be  in  general  of  much  too  inferior 
a  quality  to  be  mixed  with  the  foup  made  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  poor-houfe  j  but  the  coUeftions  of  ' 
bread,  and  of  meat,  continue  to  this  time,  and  are 
ftill  very  produdlive. 

But  the  greateft  refource  in  feeding  the  poor,  is 
one  which  I  am  but  jufl  beginning  to  avail  myfelf 
of,— -the  ufe  of  potatoes  *r  Of  this  fubjeft,  how* 
ever,  I  ftiall  treat  more  largely  hereafter* 

The  above-mentioned  precautions  ufed  in  mak* 
ing  colledions  in  kind,  n^ay  perhaps  appear  trifling, 
and  fuperfluous ;  they  were  neverthelefs  very  necef- 
fary.  It  was  alfo  found  nece0ary  to  change  all 
the  pobr's-boxes  in  the  churches,  to  prevent  their 

*  Thi^  was  written  in  the  funfimer  of  the  year  1795* 
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being  robbed :  for  though  in  thofe  which  were  firft 
put  up,  the  openings  were  not  only  finall,  but 
ended  in  a  curved  tube,  fo  that  it  appeared  almoft 
impoflible  to  get  any  of  the  money  out  of  the  box 
by  the  fame  opening  by  which  it  was  put  into  it ; 
yet  means  were  found,  by  introducing  into  the 
opening  thin  pieces  of  elaftic  wood,  covered  with 
bird-lime,  to  rob  the  boxes.  This  was  prevented 
in  the  new  boxes,  by  caufing  the  money  to  de- 
fcend  through  a  fort  of  bag,  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  or  rather  a  flexible  tube,  made  of 
chain-work,  with  iron  wire,  fufpended  in  the  mSd- 
dle  of  the  box. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Apolo^  for  the  Want  of  Method  in  treating  the 
Subjeil  under  Conjideraiion. — Of  the  various 
Means  ufei.  for  encouraging  Indu/iry  among  thi 
Poor. — Of  the  internal  Arrangement  and  Go* 
vernment  of  the  Houfe  of  Indujiry. — Why  called 
the  Military  Workhoufe.  Of  the  Manner  in 
which  the  Bufinefs  is  carried  on  there. — Of  the 
various  Means  ufed  for  preventing  Frauds  in 
carrying  on  the  Bujinefs  in  the  different  Manu^- 

fadures. — Of  the  fiourijbing  State  of  thofe  Manu^ 

futures. 

npHouGH  all  the  different  parts  of  a  well-arranged 
eftabliihment  go  on  together,  and  harmonize, 
like  the  parts  of  a  piece  of  mufic  in  full  fcore,  yet 
in  describing  fuch  an  eftabliihment,  it  is  impol&ble 
to  write  like  the  mufician,  in  fcore^  and  to  make 
all  the  parts  of  the  narrative  advance  together* 
Various  movements,  which  exift  together,  and 
which  have  the  moft  iptimate  conneftion  and  de- 
pendence upon  each  other,  muft  neverthelefs  be 
defcribed  feparately;  and  the  greateft  care  and 
attention,  and  frequently  no  fmall  ibare  of  addrefs, 
are  neceffary  in  the  management  of  fuch  dffcrip- 
tions,  to  render  the  details  intelligible ;  and  to  give 
the  whole  its  full  effeft  of  order; — dependence';;^ 
connexion  ^ — and  harmony.  And  in  no  cafe  can 
th^fe  difficulties  be  greater,  than  in  defcriptbns  like 
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thofe  in  which  I.  am  now  engaged ;  where  the 
number  of  the  objefts,  and  of  the  details,  is  fo  great, 
that  it  is  difEcuIt  to  determine  which  (hould  be  at- 
tended to  firft ;  and  how  far  it  may  fafely  be  pur- 
fued,  without  danger  of  the  others  being  too  far  re- 
moved from  their  proper  places ; — cfr  ei^cluded ; — 
or  forgotten. 

The  various  meafures  adopted,  and  precautions 
taken,  in  arreting  the  beggars^ — in  colleding  and 
diftributing  alms, — in  efts^liihing  order  and  police 
among  them, — in  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor,— 
and  in  eftablifliing  various  manufadiues  for  giving 
them  employment,  are  all  fubjefts  which  deferve, 
and  require,  the  moft  particular  explanation ;  yet 
thofe  are  not  only  operations  which  were  begun 
at  the  fame  time,  and  carried  on  together ;  hut  they 
are  fo  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  one,  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  the  others ;  or  of  treat- 
ing of  the  one,  without  mentioning  the  others  at 
the  fame  time.—- This,  therefore,  muft  be  my  ex- 
cufe,  if  I  am  taxed  with  want  of  method,  or  of  per- 
fpicuity  in  the  defcriptions  ;  and  this  being  premifed, 
I  ihall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  various 
obje£ts  and  operations  which  yet  remain  'to  be  de- 
fcribed. 

I  have  already  obferved  how  neceflary  it  was  to 
encourage,  by  every  poffible  means,  a  fpirit  of  in* 
duftry  and  emulation  among  thofe,  who,  from 
leading  a  life  of  indolence  and  debauchery,  were 
to  be  made  ufeful  members  of  fociety ;  and  I  have 
mentioned  fome  of  the  meafures  which  were  adopted 
for  that  purpofe.     It  remains  for  me  to  purfue  this 
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intereftihg  ftibje£t>  and  to  treat  it,  in  all  its  details, 
with  that  care  and  attention  which  its  importance 
io  Juftly  demands. 

Though  a  very  generous  price  was  paid  for  la- 
bour, in  the  different  manufaflures  in  which  the 
poor  were  employed,  yet,  that  alone  was  not  enough 
to  intereft  them  fuiEciently  in  the  occupations  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  To  excite  their  aftivity, 
and  infpire  them  with  a  true  fpirit  of  perfevering 
induftry,  it  was  neceflary  to  fire  them  with  emula* 
tion; — to  awaken  in  them  a  dormant  paffion, 
whofe  inflaenice  they  had  never  felt;— the  love  of 
honeft  fame;— an  ardent  defire  to  excel;— the 
love  of  glory  ; — or  by  what  other  more  humble  or 
pompous  name  this  pajjion^  the  mod  noble  and 
moft  beneficent  that  warms  the  human  hearty  can 
be  diftinguiihed. 

To  excite  emulation ; — praife ; — diftinftions  ;— 
rewards  are  necelfary  ;  and  thefe  were  all  employed* 
Thofewho  diilinguiihed  themfelves  by  their  ap- 
plitation,— by  their  induftry, — by  their  addrefs, — 
were  publicly  praifed  and  encouraged;— brought 
forward,  and  placed  in  the  moft  confpicuous  fitua'* 
tioris;— pointed  out  to  ftrangers  who  vifited  the 
eftablifhmeiit ;  and  particularly  named  and  pro- 
pofed  as  models  for  bthers  to  copy. 

A  particular  drefs,  a  fort  of  uniform  for  the 
eftabliihment,  which,  though  very  economical,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  details  which  will  be  given  of  it 
in  another  place,  was  neverthelefs  elegant,  was  pro- 
vided ;  and  this  drefs,  as  it  was  given  out  gratis^ 
and  only  beftowed  upon  thofe  who  particularly 
diftinguifhed  themfelves,  was  foon  looked  upon  as 
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^n  honourable  mark  of  approved  merit ;  'and  ferved 
very  po'werfuUy  to  excite  emulation  among  the 
competitors. 

.  I  doubt  whether  vanity,  in  any  inftance,  ever  fur- 
veyed  itfelf  with  more  felf-gratification,  than  did 
fome  of  thefe  poor  people  when  they  firft  put  on 
their  new  drefs. 

How  neceffary  is  it  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
fccret  fprings  of  aftion  in  th^  human  heart,  to  direft 
even  the  lowed  and  mod  unfeeling  clafs  of  man-^ 
kind !  — The  machine  is  intrinfically  the  fame  in  all 
fituations ; — the  great  fecret  \%^JirJi  to  put  it  in  tuncy 
before  ail  attempt  is  made  to  play  upon  it. 

The  jarring  founds  of  former  vibrations  muft  firfl; 
be  ftilled,  other  wife  no  harmony  can  be  produced  ;* 
but  when  the  inftrument  is  in  order,  the  notes  cajh' 
not  fail  to  anfwer  to  the  touch  of  a  fkilful  mafter. 

Though  every  thing  was  done  that  could  be  de- 
vifed  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  all  thofe,  old  and 
young,  who  frequented  this  eftablifhment,  with  fuch 
fentiments  as  were  neceffary  in  order  to  their  becom- 
ing good  and  ufeful  members  of  fociety ;  (and  in 
thefe  attempts  I  was  certainly  fuccefsful,  much  be- 
yond my  moft  fanguine  expeftations ;)  yet  my  hopes 
were  chiefly  placed  on  the  rifing  generation. 

The  children,  therefore,  of  the  poor,  were  ol>. 
jcfts  of  my  peculiar  care  and  attention.  To  induce 
their  parents  to  fend  them  to  the  eftablifliment, 
even  before  they  were  old  enough  to  do  any  kind 
of  work,  when  they  attended  at  the  regular  houjs, 
they  not  only  received  their  dinner  gratis j  but  each 
of  them  was  paid  three  creutzers  a  day  for  doing 
nothings  but  merely  beingprefent  where  others  worked. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  thefe  children,^ 
who  weie  too  young  to  work,  were  placed  ppon- 
feats  built  round  the  halls  where  other '  children^ 
worked.  This  was  done  in  order  to  mfpire  thenir 
with  a  defire  to  do  that,  which  other  children,- 
s^pparently  more  favoured,— more  careffed, — and 
more  praifed  than  themfelves,  were  permitted  to . 
ijo  }  and  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  be  idle  fpec-. 
tators ;  and  this  had  the  defired  effed. 

As  nothing  is  fo  tedious  to  a  child  as  being, 
obliged  to  fit  ftill  in  the  fame  place  for  a  confider-  - 
able  time,  and  as  the  work  which  the  other  more 
favoured  children  were  engaged  in,  was  light  and 
eafy,  and  appeared  rather  amufing  than  otherwife, 
r— being  the  fpinning  of  hemp  and  flax;,  with  fmall 
light  wheels,  turned  with  the  foot,, — thefe  children, 
who  wer^  obliged  to  be  fpeftators  of  this  bufy  and 
entertaining  fcene,  became  fo  uneafy  in  their  fituar 
tions,  and  {o  jealous  of  thofe  who  were  permitted 
to  be  more  adive,  that  they  frequently  folicited 
with  the  greateft  importunity  to  be  permitted  to 
work,  and  often  cried  moft  heartily  if  this  favour 
was  not  inftantly  granted  them. 

How  fweet  thefe  tears  were  to  me,  can  eafily  be 
imagined ! 

The  joy  they  ihowed  upon  being  permitted  to 
defcend  from  their  benches,  and  mix  with  the  work* 
ing  children  below,  was  equal  to  the  folicitude  with 
vi^hich  they  had  demanded  that  favour. 

They  were  at  firft  merely  furniflied  with  a  wheel, 
which  they  turned  for  feveral  days,  with  the  foot,. 
>yithQut  being  permitted  to  attempt  any  thing  fur- 

F  4  ther. 
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tlier.  As  foon  as  they  were  become  dextefov^in 
this  fimple  operation,  and  habit  had  made  it  fo  eafy 
and  familiar  to  them  that  the  foot  could  continue  its 
motion  mechanically,  without  the  affiftance  of  the 
head ;  -  till  they  could  go  on  with  theh:  work,  even 
though  their  attention  was  employed  upon  fome^' 
thing  elfe  ;  —till  they  could  anfwer  queftions,  and 
converfe  freely  with  thofe  about  them  upon  indifier* 
ent  fubjefts,  without  interrupting  or  embarraffing 
the  regular  motion  of  the  wheel, — then, — and  not 
till  then, — they  were  furniihed  with  hemp  or  flax, 
and  were  taught  to  fpin,  , 

When  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
^dexterity  in  fpinning  hemp  and  flax,  they  were  put 
to  the  fpinning  of  wool ;  and  this  was  always  repre* 
fented  to  them,  and  confidered  by  them,  as  an  ho* 
nourable  promotion.  Upon  tbif  occafion  they  com^r 
monly  received  fome  public  reward,  a  new  Oiirt,— 
a  pair  of  (hoes, — or  perhaps  the  uniform  of  the 
eftablifliment,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  per-* 
fevere  in  their  induftrious  habits. 

As  conflant  application  to  any  occupation  for 
too  great  a  length  of  time  is  apt  to  produce  dif« 
guft,  and  in  children  might  even  be  detrimental  to 
health,  befide  the  hour  of  dinner,  an  hour  of  re* 
laxation  from  work,  (from  eight  o*clock  till  nine,) 
in  the  forenoon,  and  another  hour,  (from  three 
o'clock  till  four,)  in  the  afternoon,  were  allowed 
them ;  and  thefe  two  hours  were  fpent  in  a  fchool ; 
which,  for  want  of  room  elfewhere  in  the  houfe, 
'was  kept  in  the  dining- hall,  where  they  were 
taught  reading,    writing,    and   arithmetic,    by  a 
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iciiooUmafter  engaged  and  paid  for  thaft  purpofe*<» 
Into  this  fchool  other  Perfons  who  wotked  in'  the 
houfe,  of  a  more  advanced  age,  were  admitted,  if 
they  reqaefted  it ;  but  few  grown  perfons  feemed 
defirous  of  availing  themfelves  of  this  permiffioa. 
As  to  the  children^  they  had  no  choice  in  the  mat* 
ter ;  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  ^ftabiifliment  were 
obliged'  to  attend  the  fchool  regularly  every  day^ 
.morning  and  evenings  The  fchool  books,  paper^ 
pens,  and  ink,  were  fumiflied  at  the  expence  of  the 
aftablifhment. 

To  diftinguiih  thofe  among  the  grown  perfons 
that  worked  in  the  houfe,  who  (hewed  the  greatest 
dexterity  and  induftry  in  the  different  manufaflures 
In  which  they  were  employed,  the  beft  workmen 
were  feparated  from  the  others,  and  formed  die- 
ting clades,  and  were  even  aligned  feparate  rooms 
and  apartments. 

This  feparation  was  productive  of  many  ad« 
vantages ;  for,  befide  the  fpirit  of  emulation  which 
it  excited,  and  kept  alive,  in  every  part  of  the  e(la« 
blifliment,  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  carrying  o^ 
fhe  different  manu&dures  in  a  very  advantageous 

*  As  thefe  children  were  not  (hut  up  and  confined  like  prifoners 
in  the  lioufe  of  induftry^  but  ali  lodged  in  the  town,  with  their  pa- 
rents or  friends,  they  had  many  opportunities  to  recrtate  themrelv«s» 
and  take  exercife  in  the  open  air ^  not  only  on  holidays,  of  whick 
there  are  a  very  large  nunober  indeed  kept  in  Bavaria  ^  but  alfo  on 
working-daysj  in  coming  and  going  to  and  from  the  houfe  of  in« 
cliiftp^  Had  not  this  been  the  cafe,  a  reafonable  time  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  allowed  them  for  play  and  recrbation.  The  cadets 
foelon&;ing  to  the'  Miiitafy  Academy  at  Munich  are  allowed  no  lefs 
than  three  hours  a  day  for  txercife  and  relaxation,  viz.  «ru  hoar  trnme- 
diately  after  dinner,  which  is  devoted  to  mufic,  and  ttoo  hours,  later 
in  the  afternoon,  for  walking  in  the  country,  or  playing  in  thoopea 
jeljfs  near  the  town.  * 
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manner.  The  mod  dextrous  among  the  wooU 
fpinners,  for  inftance,  were  naturally  employed 
upon  the  fineft  wool,  fuch  as  was  ufed  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  fined  and  mod  valuable  goods ;  and 
it  was  very  neceflfary  that  thefe  fpi^ners  ihould  be 
feparated  from  the  others,  who  worked  upon  coarfer 
materials;  otherwife,  in  the  manipulations  of  the 
wool,  as  particles  of  it  are  unavoidably  difperfed 
about  in  all  diredions  when  it  is  fpun,  the  coarfer 
particles  thus  mixing  with  the  fine  would  greatly 
injure  the  manufafture.  It  was  likewife  necefTary, 
for  a  fimilar  reafon,  to  feparate  the  fpinners  who 
were  employed  in  fpinning  wool  of  different  co- 
lours. But  as  thefe,  and  many  other  like  precau- 
tions are  well  kno\^n  to  all  manufa£turers,  it  js  not 
necefTary  that  I  fhould  infid  upon  them  any  farther 
in  this  place;  nor  indeed  is  it  neceffary  that  I 
fhould  enter  into  all  the  details  of  any  of  the  ma- 
nufactures carried  on  in  the  edablifhment  I  am 
defcribing.  It  will  be  quite  fufficient,  if  I  merely 
enumerate  them,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
meafures  adopted  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  part  of 
the  wo.rfcmen,  and  others,  who  were  employed  in 
carrying  them  on. 

In  treating  this  fubjeft  it  will  however  be  necef- 
fary to  go  back  a  little,  and  to  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  internal  government  of  this 
eftablifliment ;  and  fird  of  all  I  mud  obferve,  that 
the  government  of  the  Military  Work-hdufe^  as 
it  is  called,  is  quite  didinft  from  the  government 
of  the  ind.itution  for  the  poor ;  the  Work-houfe 
being  merely  a  manufaftory,  like  any  other  manu- 
faftory,  fupporled  upon  its  own  private  capital ; 
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\Krhich  capital  has  no  coimedtion  whatever  with 
Viy  fund  deftined  for  the  poor.— *It  is  under  the 
fole  diredion  of  its  own  particular  governors  and 
Qverfeers,  and  is  carried  on  at  the  fole  rifk  of  the 
owner.  The  in/iitution  for  the  poor^  on  the  other 
band  is  merely  an  inftitution  of  charity,  joined  io 
a  general  dire£lion  of  the  police,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  paupers.  The  committee,  or  deputation^  as  it 
is  called,  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  inftitution, 
has  the  fole  diredion  of  all  funds  deftined  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Munich,  and.  the  diftribution 
of  alms.  This  deputation  has  likewife  the  direc- 
tion of  the  kitchen,  aiid  bakehoufe,  which  are 
eftabliflied  in  the  Military  Work-houfe;  and  of 
the  details  relative  to  the  feeding  of  the  poor  j  for 
it  is  from  the  funds  deftined  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  that  thefe  expences  are  defrayed :  the  depu- 
tation is  alfo  in  connexion  with  the  Military 
Work-houfe  relative  to  the  clothing  of  the  poor, 
and  the  diftribution  of  rewards  to  thofeof  them 
who  particularly  diftinguifiied  themfelves  by  their 
good  behaviour  and  their  induftry,  but  this  is 
merely  a  mercantile  correfpondence.  The  deputa- 
tion has  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever 
in  the  internal  management  of  this  eftabliftiment, 
.^onfidered  as  a  manufaftory.  In  this  refpefl:  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  perfeftly  diftinft  and 
independent  eftabliOiment. — But  notwithftanding 
this,  the  two  eftablifliments  are  fo  dependent  on 
each  other  in  many  refpefts,  that  neither  of  them 

could  well  fubfift  alone. 

« 

The    Military    Work-houfe    being  '  principally 
defigned  as  a  manufadory  for  clothing  the  army, 
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its  capital,  which  at  firft  confifted  in  about  150,000 
florins,  but  which  has  fincc  increafed  to  above 
^50,000  florins,  was  advinced  by  the  military 
cheft. — and  hence  it  is,  that  it  was  cafled  the 
Military  Work-houfe^  and  put  under  the  direftk»i  of 
the  council  of  War. 

For  the  internal  management  of  thcf  edablifh- 
irtent,  a  fpecial  commiflion  was  named,  confiftin^ 
of  one  counfellor  of  war,  of  the  depirtnient  of 
military  economy,  or  of  the  clothing  of  the 
army  ; — one  captain,  which  laft  is  infpeftor  of  t^c 
-  houfe,  and  has  apartments  in  it,  where  he  lodges ; 
-—and  the  ftore-keeper  of  the  magazine  of  military 
clothing. 

Thefe  commifftoners ^  who  have  the  magazine  of 
military  clothing  at  the  fame  time  under  their  di- 
rection, have,  under  my  immediate  fuperintend- 
ence,  the  fole  government  and  direftiori  of  this 
eftablifhment ;  —of  all  the  inferior  officers ; — fer- 
vants; — manufaflurers ; — and  workmen,  belong- 
ing to  it ;  and  of  all  mercantile  operations ; — con- 
trafts; — p ur chafes ;—fales,  &c.  And  it  is  with 
thefe  commiffioners  ^hat  the  regiments  correfporid, 
in  order  to  be  furniftied  with  clothing  and  other 
heceflaries ;  and  into  their  hands  they  pay  the 
amount  of  the  different  articles  received. 

The  cafli  belonging  to  this  eftablifhment  is 
placed  in  a  cheft  furniihed  with  three  feparate 
locks,  of  one  of  which  each  of  the  commifConers 
keeps  the  key;  and  all  thefe  commiffioners  are 
Jointly,  and  fever  ally,  anfwerable  for  the  dontents 
of  the  cheft. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  commiilionars  hold  their  feffions  regularly 
twice  a  w^ek,  or  oftener  if  circumftances  require 
it,  in  a  room  in  the  Military  Work-houfe  deftined 
for  that  purfofct,  where  the  cQrrefppndence,  and 
all  accounts  and  documents  belonging  to  the  efta* 
blifliment,  and  other  records,  are  kept;  and 
where  the  fecretary  of  the  commiffioii  coijftantly 
att^ds. 

When  very  large  contracts  are  made  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  raw  materials^  particularly  whep  they  arc 
made  wjth  foreigners^  the  conditions  are  firft  fubf 
mitted  by  the  commiffioners  to  the  council  of  war 
for  their  approbation  ;  but  in  all  concerns  of  lefs 
moment,  and  particularly  in  all  the  current  bufi- 
nefs  of  th^  eftablifhment ; — in  the  ordinary  pur- 
chafes,— -fales,— and  other  mercantile  tranfadions  ; 
the  commiffioners  a£t  by  their  own  immediate  aur 
thority:  but  all  the  tranfactions  of^  the  comn;iif- 
fioners  being  entered  regularly  in  their  journals^ 
and  the  mofl  particular  account  of  all  fales,  and 
purchafes,  and  other  receipts  and  Expenditures 
being  kept;  and  inventories  being  taken  every 
year,  of  all  raw  materials ; — manufaftures  upon 
hand;  and  other  effeds,  belonging  to  the  efta- 
biiihment ;  and  an  annual  account  of  profit  and 
lofs,  regularly  made  out ;  all  peculation,  and  other 
^bufes,  ate  mod  effedually  prevented. 

The  fteward,  ox  Jiore^keeper  of  raw  materials^  z% 
he  is  called,  has  the  care  of  all  raw  materials,  and 
of  all  finifhed  manufactures  deftined  for  privateikle« 
The  former  are  kept  in  magazines,  or  ftore-rooms^ 
of  which  he  alone  has  the  keys,— the  latter  are 
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kept  in  rooms  fet  apart  as  a  ftore,— or  fliop,-— 
where  they  are  expofed  for  public  infpeftion,  and 
fale. 

To  prevent  abufes  in  the  fale  of  thefe  manufac- 
tures, their  prices,  which  are  determined  upon  a  cal- 
culation of  what  they  coft,  and  a  certain  per  cent. 
^dded  for  the  profits  of  the  houfe,  are  marked  upon 
the  goods,  and  are  never  altered;  and  a  regular 
account  is  kept  of  all,  even  of  the  moft  inconfider- 
able  articles  fold,  in  wliich  not  only  the<ommodity9. 
with  its  quality,  quantity,  and  price,  is  fpecified ;  but 
the  name  of  the  purchafer,  and  the  day  of  the  month 
when  the  purchafe  was  made,  are  mentioned. 

All  articles  of  clothing  deflined  for  the  army 
which  are  made  up  in  the  houfe ;  as  well  as  all 
goods  in  the  piece,  deftined  for  military  clothing, 
are  lodged  in  the  Military  Magazine ;  which  is 
fituated  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Military  Work* 
houfe ;  and  is  under  the  care  and  infpe£tion  of  the 
Military  ftore-keeper. 

From  this  Military  Magazine^  which  may  be 
confidered  as  an  appendix  to  the  Military  Work- 
houfe,  and  is  in  fadt  under  the  fame  diredion,  the 
regiments  are  fupplied  with  every  article  of  their 
clothing.  But  in  order  that  the  army  accounts 
may  be  more  fimple,  and  more  eafily  checked^  and 
that  the  total  annual  expence  of  each  regiment  may 
be  more  readily  afcertained,  the  regiments  pay, 
at  ceitain  fixed  prices,  for  all  the  articles  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Military  Magazine,  and  charge  fuch 
expenditures  in  the  annualaccoulit  which  they  fend 
into  the  War  OfEce, 
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The  order  obferved  .with  regard  to  the  delivery  of 
the  raw  materials  by  the  (lore-keeper  or  fteward  of 
the  Military  Work-houfe  to  thofe  employed  in  ma-. 
nufa6turing  them,  is  as  follows : 

In  the  manufactures  of  wool,  for  inftance,  he 
delivers  to  the  mafter-clothier  a  certain  quantity, 
commonly  100  pounds,  of  wool,  of  a  certain 
quality  and  defcription;  taken  from  a  certain 
divifion,  or  bin,  in  the  Magazine ;  bearing  a  cer- 
tain number ;  in  order  to  its  being  forted.  And 
as  a  regifler  is  kept  of  the  wool  that  is  put  into 
thefe  bins  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  lots  of 
wool  arc  always  kept  feparate,  it  is  perfeftly  eafy 
at  any  time  to  determine  when, — ^and  where, — and 
from  whom,  the  wool  delivered  to  the  forter  was 
purchafed ;  and  what  was  paid  for  it ;  and  confe- 
quently,  to  trace  the  wool  from  the  flock  where  ic 
was  grown,  to  the  cloth  into  which  it  was  formed  ; 
and  even  to  the  perfon  who  wore  it.  And  fimilar 
arrangements  are  adopted  with  regard  to  all 
jother  raw  materials  ufed  in  the  various  manu-* 
fa^ures. 

The  advantages  arifing  from  this  arrangement 
are  too  obvious  to  require  being  particularly  men- 
tioned. It  not  only  prevents  numberlefs  abufes  on 
the  part  of  thofe  employed  in  the  various  manufac- 
tures, but  affords  a  ready  method  of  deteAing  any 
frauds  on  the  part  of  thofe  from  whom  the  raw  ma* 
terials  are  purchafed.    . 

The  wool  received  by  the  mjifter-clothier  is  by 
him  delivered  to  the  wool-forters  to  be  forted. 
To  prevent  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  wool-forters^ 
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not  only  ^I  the  wooKforters  work  in  the  fame  rodftl^ 
under  the  immediate  infpeftioa  oi  the  maAer  weol^ 
forter^  but  a  certain  quantity  of  each  lot  of  wool 
being  forted  in  the  prefence  of  fome  one  of  the . 
public  officers  belonging  to  the  houfe,  it  is  &en  by 
the  experiment  how  much  pr  cent,  is  lod  by  the 
*  reparation  of  dirt  and  filth  in  forting ;  and  the 
^antity  of  forted  wool  of  the  different  qualities^ 
which  the  forter  is  obliged  to  deliver  for  each  buJU 
dred  pounds  weight  of  wool  received  from  tbe^  mar 
gazine^  is  from  hence  determined. 

The  great  fecret  of  the  woollen  manufisiftory  is 
in  the  forting  of  the  wooI»  and  if  this  is  not  par- 
ticularly attended  to ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  different 
kinds  of  wool  of  various  qualities  which,  each 
fleece  naturally  contains,  are  not  carefully  iep^ 
rated ;  and  if  each  kind  of  wool  is  not  employed 
for  that  purpofe,  and  for  that  alone^  for  which  it  is 
beft  calculated,  no  woollen  manufactory  can  po£« 
bly  fubfid  with  advantage. 

Each  fleece  is  commonly  feparated  into  •five  or 
fix  different  parcels  of  wool,  of  different  qualities^; 
by  the  forters  in  the  Military  Work-houfe ;  and  of 
thefe  parcels  fome  are  employed  for  warp;— 
others  for  woof;— others  for  combing  ;-•— and  thai 
which  is  very  coarfe  and  indiffereift,  for  coarfe 
mittens  for  the  peafants ;  for  the  lifts  of  bi^oad 
cloths,  &c. 

The  wool,  when  forted,  is  delivered  back  by  the 
mafter^clpthier  to  the  -fteward^  who  now  places  it 
in  the  fQrted'Wo$l  niagazinej  where  it  is  kept  in 
Jeparate  bios^  according  to  its  different  qualities 

and 
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^d  deftinatlons,  till  it  is  delivered  out  to  be  manil* 
*  iadiired.  As  thefe  bins  are  all  numbered,  and  as 
the  quality  and  deftinatioh  of  the  wool  which  is 
lodged  in  each  bin  is  always  the  fame,  it  is  fuffi-* 
cient  in  defcribing  the  wool  afterwards  as  it  pafles 
through  the  hands  of  the  different  manufafturers, 
'  merely  to  mention  its  number ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
number  of  the  bin  in  xh^  forted-wool-magazine  front 
whence  it  was  taken. 

As  a  more  particular  account  of  thefe  vatiouS 
manipulations,  and  the  means  ufed  to  prevent 
frauds,  may  not  only  be  interefting  to  all  who  at^ 
curious  in  thefe  matters,  but  may  alfo  be  of  real 
ufe  to  fuch  as  may  engage  in  fimilar  undertakings^ 
I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  this 
fubjeft. 

From  the  magazine  of  forted  wool,  the  mafter- 
clothier  receives  this  forted  wool  again,  in  order  to 
its  being  wolfed^ — greafed, — carded, — and  fpun; 
under  his  infpedion,  and  then  delivered  into  the 
ftore-room  of  woollen  yarn.  As  woollen  yarn  he  ' 
receives  it  again,  and  delivers  it  to  the  cloth- 
weaver. — The  cloth-weaver  returns  it  in  cloth 
to  the  fteward* — ^The  fteward  delivers  it  to  the 
fuller ; — the  fuller  to  the  cloth-fliearer ) — the  cloth-- 
fhearer  to  the  cloth-preffer  j — and  the  cloth-preffer 
to'  the  fteward ;— and  by  this  laft  it  is  delivered 
into  the  Military  Magazine,  if  deftined  for  the 
army  \  if  not,  it  is  placed  in  the  Ihop  for  fale. 

The  mafter-clothier  is  anfwerable  for  all  the  forted 
wool  he  receives,  till  he  delivers  it  to  the  clerk  of 
the  wool-fpinners  j  and  all  his  accounts  are  fettled 
with  the  fteward  once  a  week.— The  clerk  of  the 
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fpinners  |s  ^nfwerable  for  the  carded  and  combed 
wool  he  receives  from  the  mafter-clothier,  till  it  is 
delivered  in  yarn  in  the  ftore-room ;  and  his  ac- 
counts are  likewife,  fettled  with  the  jnafter-clothier, 
and  with  the  clerk  of  the  ftore-ropm,  (who  is  call<ed 
the  clerk  of  the  controul,)  once  a  week. 

The  fpinners^  wages  are  paid  by  the  clerk  of  the 
controul,  upon  the  fpin-ticket,  figned  by  the  clerk 
of  the  fpinners;  in  which  ticket,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  yarn  fpun  being  fppcified,  together 
yrith  the  nan^e  of  the  fpinner,  the  weekly  delivery 
pf  yarn  by  tjie  clerk  of  the  fpinners  into  the  ftore* 
room,  muft  anfwer  tp  the  fpin-tickets  received  and 
paid  by  the  clerk  of  the  controuj. 

More  effeftually  to  prevent  frauds,  each  delivery 
of  yarn  to  the  clerk  of  the  fpinners  is  bound  up  in  a 
feparate  bundle,  to  which  is  attached  an  abftrad  of 
the  fpin-ticket,  in  which  abftraft  is  fpecified,  the 
name  of  the  fpinner ; — ^the  date  of  the  delivery ; — 
the  number  of  the  fpin-ticket;— and  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  yarn.  This  arrangement  not  only 
facilitates  the  fettlemeht  of  the  weekly  accounts  be- 
tween the  clerk  of  the  fpinners  and  the  clerk  of  the 
controul,  when  the  former  makes  his  weekly  de- 
livery of  yarn  into  the  ftore-room,  but  renders  it  eafy 
alfo  to  deteft  any  frauds  committed  by  the  fpinners. 

The  wages  of  the  fpini^ers  are  regulated  by  the 
finenefs  of  the  yarn;  that  is,  by  the  number  of 
Ikains,  or  rather  knots,  which  they  fpin  from  the 
pound  of  wool.  Each  knot  is  cpmpofed  of  loo 
threads,  and  each  thread,  or  turn  of  the  reel,  is 
two  Bavarian  yards  in  length;  and  to  prevent 
frauds  in  reeling,  clock-reels,  proved  and  fealed, 
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are  furniflied  by  the  eftablifliment  to  all  the  fpin* 
ners^  It  is  poflible,  however,  not  with  (landing  this 
precaution,  for  the  fpinners  to  commit  frauds,  by 
binding  up  knots  containing  a  fmaller  number  of 
threads  than  loo.-— It  is  true  they  have  little  tempt* 
ation  to  do  fo,  for  as  their  wages  are  in  fa£t  paid 
by  tb^  weight  of  the  yam  delivered,  and  the  num- 
ber of  knots  fcrving  merely  to  determine  the  price 
by  the  found  which  they  have  a  right  to  receive, 
any  advantages  they  can  derive  from  frauds  com- 
mitted in  reeling  are  very  trifling  indeed.  Bu£ 
trifling  as  they  are,  fuch  frauds  would  no  doubt 
fometimes  be  committed,  were  it  not  known  that  it 
is  abfolutely  impojjible  for  them  to  efcape  detedion. 

Not  only  the  clerk  of  the  fpinners  examines  the 
yam  when  he  receives  it,  and  counts  the  threads  in 
any  of  the  knots  which  appear  to  be  too  fmall,  but 
the  name  of  the  fpinner,  with  a  note  of  the  quan- 
tity of  knots,  accompanies  the  yarn  into  the  ftore* 
room,  as  was  before  obferved,  and  from  thence  to 
the  fpooler,  by  whom  it  is  wound  ofi";  any  frauds 
committed  in  reeling  cannot  fail  tb  be  brought 
home  to  the  fpinner. 

The  bundles  of  carded  wool  delivered  to  the 
fpinners,  though  they  are  called  ^c^un^x,  are  not  exad 
pounds*  They  contain  each  as  much  more  than  a 
pound,  as  is  neceflary,  allowing  for  waftage  in  fpin- 
ning,  in  order  that  the  yarn  whlen  fpun  may  weigh 
a  pound.  If  the  yam  is  found  to  be  wanting  ia 
weight,  a  proportional  dedudion  is  made  from  th^ 
wages  of  the  fpinner  \  which  dedudion,  to  prevent 
frauds,  amounts  to  a  trifle  more  than  the  value  of 
the  yarn  which  is  wantmg. 
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•     Frauds  in  weaving  arc  prevented  by  delivering  the 
yarn  to  the  weavers  by  weight,  and  receiving  the  - 
doih  by  weight. from  the  loom.  In  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  manufaftures,  fuchas  fulling,  (hearing, 
preffirig,  &c.  no  frauds  are  to  be  apprehended. 

Similar  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  frauds 
in  the  lineYi; — cotton; — and  other  manufaftures 
carried  on  in  the  houfe ;  and  fo  efFeftual  are  the 
means  Mopted,  that  during  more  than  five  years 
that  have  elapfed  fince  the  eftablifhment  was  infti>- 
tuted,  no  one  fraud  of  the  lead  confequence  has 
been  difcovered ;  the  evident  impoflSbility  of  efeap- 
ing  deteftion  in  thofe  praftices,  having  prevented  - 
the  attempt. . 

Though  the  above-mentioned  details  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  grve  fome  idea  of  the  general  order  which 
reigns  in  every  part  of  this  extenfive  eftablifhment ;  - 
yiet,  as  fuccefs  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  de- 
pends eflentially  on  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  in  all 
its  various  branches  in  the  moft  methodical  manner, 
and  rendering  one  operation  a  check  upon  the  other, 
as  well  as  in  making  the  perfons  employed  abfolute* 
ly  refponfible  for  all  frauds  and  neglefts  committed 
in  their  various  departments.  \  fliall  either  add  in 
the  Appendix,  or  publifh  feparately,  a  full  account 
of  the  internal  details  of  the  various  trades  and 
manufaftures  carried  on  in  the  Military  Work- 
houfe,  and  copies  of  all  the  different  tickets, — re- 
turns,— tables, — accounts,  &c.  made  ufe  of  in  car- - 
tying  on,the  bufinefs  of  this  eftablifliment. 

Though  thefe  accounts  wll  render  this  work 
niore  volummous  than  I  could  have  wilhed,  yet, 
as  fuch  details  caa  hardly  fail  to  be  very  ufeful  to 
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thofe.who,  either  upon  a  larger  or  fmaller  fcale, 
may  engage  in  fimilar  undertakings,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  putlifli  them. 

To  (how  that  the  regulations  obferved  in  carry- 
ing on  the  various  trades  and  manufaftures  in  the 
.  Military  Work-houfe  are  good,  it  will,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  be  quite  fufEcient  to  refer  to  the  flourifli- 
ing  ftateof  the  eftablifliment ;— .to  its  growing 
reputation; — to  its  extenfive  connexions,  which 
reach  even  to  foreign  countries  ; — to  the  punftur  • 
ality  with  which  all  its  engagements  are  fulfilled  ;-7- 
to  its  unimpeached  credit ;  -r  and  to  its  growing 
wealth* 

Notwithftanding  all  the  difadvantages  under 
which  it  laboured  in  its  infant  ftate,  the  net  profits 
^rifing  from  it  during  the  fix  years  it  has  exifted 
,  amount  to  above  1 00,000  florins ;  after  the  ex- 
pences  of  every  kind,-^falaries, — wages, — repairs, 
&c.  have  been  dedufled  j  and  the  bufinefs  is  fo 
much  increafed  of  late,  in  confequence  of  the  aug- 
mentation  of  the  demands  of  clothing  for  the 
troops,  that  the  amount  of  the  orders  received  and 
executed '  the  lafl:  year  did  not  fall  much  fliort  of 
half  a  million  *of  florins. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  not  the  whole  ^ 
army  of  the  Eleftor,  but  only  the  fifteen  Bavarian 
regiments,  are  furniflied  with  clothing  from  the 
Military  Work-houfe  at  Munich.  The  troops  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  thofe  of  the  Duchies  of  Juliers 
and  Bergen,  receive  their  clothing  from  a  fimilar 
eftablifliment  at  Manheim. 

The  Military  Work-houfe  at  Manheim  was  indeed 
^re£ted  feveral  months   before   that  at  Munich; 
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but  as  it  is  not  immediately  conneded  with  any 
inftitution  for  the  poor,— as  the  poor  are  not  fed  in 
it,— and  as  it  was  my  firft  attempt,  or  coup  (Pejfai^ 
it  is,  in  many  refpefts, inferior  in  its  internal  arrange* 
inents  to  that  at  Munich.  I  have  therefore  chofen 
this  lad  for  the  fubjed  of  my  defcriptions ;  and 
would  propofe  it  as  a  model  for  imitation,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other. 

As  both  thefe  eftablifhments  owe  their  exiftence 
to  myfelf,  and  as  they  both  remain  under  my  im- 
mediate fuperintendance,  it  may  very  naturally  be 
aiked,  why  that  at  Manheim  has  not  been  put 
upon  the  fame  footing  with  that  at  Munich? — 
My  anfwer  to  this  queftion  would  be,  that  a  va- 
riety of  circumftances,  too  foreign  to  my  prefenr 
fubjeft  to  be  explained  here,  prevented  the  eftl- 
bliihment  of  the  Military  Work-houfe  at  Manheim 
being  carried  to  that  perfection  which  I  could  have 
wiihed  •. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  ihould  return  to  the  poor 
at  Munich  ;  for  whofe  comfort  and  happinefs  I  la- 
boured with  fo  much  pleafure,  and  whofe  hiftory 
will  ever  remain  by  far  the  mod  interefling  part  of 
this  publication. 

*  Since  the  publication  of  tlie  firft  edttion  of  this  Effay,  the  Author 
ha$  received  an  account  of  the  total  dellruAion  of  the  Military  Work.* 
houfe  at  Manheim.  It  wat  dcftroyed  during  the  late  iiegcof  that 
city  by  the.  Auftfian  troops. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

• 

A  farther  Account  of  the  Poor  who  were  brought 
together  tn  the  Houfe  of  Induflry : — And  of  the 
intere/iing  change  which  was  produced  in  their 
Manners  and  Difpqfitions. — Various  Proofs  that 
the  Means  ufed  for  making  them  induflriousy  com^ 
fortable^  and  happy ^  were  fuccefsfuU 

'T'HB  a'wkwardnefs  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  \i^hen 
they  were  firft  taken  from  the  ftreets  as  bdg- 
gars,  and  put  to,  work,  may  eafily  be  conceived ; 
but  the  facility  with  which  they  acquired  addrefs 
in  the  various  manufia&ures  in  which  they  were 
employed,  was  very  remarkable,  and  much  ex- 
ceeded my  expeftation.  But  what  was  quite  fur- 
prifing,  and  at  the  fame  time  interefting  in  the 
higheft  degree,  was  the  apparent  and  rapid  change 
which  was  produced  in  their  manners,— in  their 
general  behaviour,— and  even  ill  the  very  air  of 
their  countenances,  upon  being  a  little  accuftomed 
to  their  new  fituations. 

The  kind  ufage  they  met  with,  and  the  comforts 
they  enjoyed,  feemed  to  have  foftened  their  hearts, 
and  awakened  in  them  fentiments  as  new  and  furr 
prifing  to  themfelves,  as  they  were  interefting  to 
thofe  about  them. 

The  melancholy  gloom  of  mifery,  and  air  of 
uneafinefs  and  embarraflment,  difappear^d  by  little 
and  little  from  their  countenances,  and  were  fuc-- 
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ceeded  by  a  timid  dawn  of  cheerfulnefs,  rendered 
moft  exquifitely  interefting  by  a  certain  mixture  of 
filent  gratitude,  which  no  language  can  defcribe. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  eftablifhment,  when  thefa 
poor  creatures  were  firft  brought  together,  I  ufed 
very  frequently  to  vifit  them,-.— to  fpeak  kindly  to 
them,— and  to  encourage  them;— and  I  feldom 
paffed  through  the  halls  where  they  were  at  work, 
without  being  a  witnefs  to  the  moft  moving  fcenes. 

Objefts,  formerly  the  moft  mifferable  and 
wretched,  whom  I  had  feen  for  years  as  beggars 
iji  the  ftreets ; — young  women, — perhaps  the  un- 
happy viftims  of  feduftion,  who,  having  loft  their 
reputation,  and  being  turned  adrift  in  the  world, 
without  a  friend  and  without  a  home,  were  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  begging,  to  fuftain  a  miferablc 
exiftence,  now  recognized  me  aa  their  benefaftor, 
^nd,  with  tears  dropping  faft  from  their  cheeks,  con^ 
lin-ued  their  work  in  the  moft  expreffive  filence. 

If  they  were  afked,  what  the  matter  was  with 
them?  their  anfwerwas,  ("  nichts")  "  nothing;" 
accompanied  by  a  look  of  affedionate  regard  and 
gratitude,  fo  exquifitely 'touching  as  frequently 
to  draw  tears  from  the  moft  infenfible  of  the  by- 
i^anders. 

It  was  not  poiSble  to  be  miftaken  with  refpeft 
tp  the  real  ftate  of  the  minds  of  thefe  poor  people ; 
every  thing  about  them  fhowed  that  they  were 
deeply  afFefted  with  the  kindnefs  (hown  them  ; — 
and  that  their  hearts  were  really  foftened,  appeared, 
not  only  from  their  unaffefted  expreffions  of  gra- 
^itude^  but  alfo  from  the  effufions  of  their  a^ec? 
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tionatc  regard  for  thofe  w^ho  were  dear  to  them*  In 
ibort,  never  did  I  witnefs  fuch  affcfting  fcenes  a$ 
paffed  between  fome  of  thefe  poor  people  and  their, 
children. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  children  were 
feparated  from  the  grown  perfons.  This  was  the 
cafe  at  firft ;  but  as  foon  as  order  was  thoroughly  . 
eftablifhed  in  every  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the  poor 
people  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  addrefs  in 
their  work,  and  evidently  took  pleafure  in  it,  as 
many  of  thofe  who  had  children  expreffed  an  earneft 
defire  to  have  them  near  them,  pcrmiffion  was 
granted  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  fpinning  halls^ 
by  degrees,  were  filled  with  the  mod  interefting 
little  groups  of  induftrious  families,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  diligence  ai\d  addrefs ;  and  who  dif* 
played  a  fcene,  at  once  the  moft  bufy,  and  the  moft 
cheerful,  that  can  be  imagined. 

An  induftrious  family  is  ever  a  pleafing  objeft  ; 
but  there  was  fomething  peculiarly  interefting  and 
affefting  in  the  groups  of  thefe  poor'  people* 
Whether  it  was,  that  thofe  who  faw  them  com- 
pared their  prefent  fituation  with  the  ftate  of  mifery 
apd  wretchednefs  from  which  they  had  been  taken  -, 
-*or  whether  it  was  the  joy  and  exultation  which 
were  expreffed  in  the  countenances  of  the  poor  pa- 
rents in  contemplating  their  children  all  bufily  em- 
ployed about  them ;— or  the  air  of  felf-fatisfaftion 
which  thefe  little  urchins  put  on,  at  the  cbnfciouf- 
nefs  of  their  own  dexterity,  while  they  purfued  their 
work  with  redoubled  diligence  upon  being  obferved, 
tbat  rendered  the  Jcene  fo  fmgularly  interefting,— 
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I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  ftrangerr 
who  vifited  the  eftablifhment  came  out  of  thefe 
halls  without  being  much  affefbed.  . , 

Many  humane  and  weil-difpofed  perfoiis  are 
often  withheld  from  giving  alms,  on  account  of 
the  bad  character  of  beggars  in  general ;  but  this 
circumftance,  though  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
taken  into  confideration  in  determining  the  mode 
of  adminiftering  our  charitable,  afliftance,  fhould 
cei^tainly  not  prevent  our  inter efting  ourfelves  in 
the  fate  of  thefe  unhappy  beings.  On  the  con* 
traiy,  it  ought  to  be  an  additional  incitement  to  us 
to  relieve  them ;— for  nothing  jis  more  certain, 
than  that  their  crimes  are  very  often  the  effeSs^ 
not  the  caufes  of  their  mifery ;  and  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  by  removing  the  caufe,  the  effeds  will 
ceafe. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able than  the  inconfiftency  of  mankind  in  every 
thing,  even  in  the  practice  of  that  divine  virtue 
benevolence ;  and  moft  of  our  miftakes  arife  more 
from  indolence  and  from  inattention,  than  from  any 
thing  dfe.  The  bufy  part  of  mankind  are  too  in- 
tent upon  their  own  private  purfuits ;  and  thofe  who 
have  leifure  are  too  averfe  from  giving  them- 
fdves  trouble,  to  inveftigate  a  fubjeft  but  too 
generally  confidered  as  tirefome  and  unintereft- 
ihg.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  we  are  really  happy 
only  in  proportion  as  we  ought  to  be  fo ; — that  is, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  inftrumental  in  promoting 
the  happinefs  of  others ;  no  ftudy  furely  can  be  fo 
interefting,  as  that  which  teaches  us  how  moft  efFec- 
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tuaHy  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

If  love  be  blind,  /elf-love  is  certainly  very  {hort- 
fighted ;  and,  without  the  affiftance  of  reafon  and 
TefleAion,  is  but  a  bad  guide  in  the  purfuit  of  hap« 
pinefs« 

Thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  depreciating  all  the 
ibcial  virtues  have  reprcfented  pity  as  a  mere 
felfifli  paflion ;  and  there  are  fome  circumftances 
which  appear  to  juftify  this  opinion.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  misfortunes  of  others  affect  us,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  greatnefs,  but  in  proportion 
to  their  nearnefs  to  ourfelves ;  or  to  the  chances 
fhat  they  may  reach  us  in  our  turns.  A  rich  man 
is  infinitely  more  affeded  at  the  misfortune  of  his 
neighbour,  who,  by  the  failure  of  a  banker  with 
whom  he  had  trufted  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
tune,— by  an  unlucky  run  at  play, — or  by  other 
lofles,  is  reduced  from  a  flate  of  aflBluence,  to  the 
neceffity  of  laying  down  his  carriage; — leaving 
the  town;— and  retiring  into  the  country  upon  a 
few  hundreds  a  year ; — than  by  the  total  ruin  of  the 
induflrious  tradefmen  over  the  way,  who  is  dragged 
to  prifon,  and  his  numerous  family  of  young  and 
helplefs  children  left  to  ftarve. 

But  however  felfifli  pity  may  be,  benevolence 
certainly  fprings  from  a  more  noble'  origin.  It  is 
a  good-natured,  generous  fentiment,  which  does 
not  require  being  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  ht 
ftimulated  to  aftion.  And  it  is  this  fentiment, 
not  pity  or  compaflion,  which  I  would  wifh  to 
excite.  •  > 
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Pity  Is  always  attended  with  pain ;  and  if  our 
fufferings  at  being  witneffes  of  the  diftrefles  of 
others,  fometimes  force  us  to  relieve  them,  we  can 
neither  have  much  merit,  nor  any  lading  fatisfac- 
tion,  from  fuch  involuntary  adls  of  charity ;  but 
the  enjoyments  which  rel'ult  from  afts  of  genuine, 
benevolence  are  as  lafting  as  they  are  exquifitely 
delightful ;  and  the  more  they  are  analyzed  and 
contemplated,  the  more  they  contribute  to  that 
ipward  peace  of  mind  and  felf-appr9bation,  which 
alone  conftitute  real  happinefs. — This  is  the  ^^ faults 
calm  funjhiney  and  the  heart-felt  joy^*  which  are 
virtue's  prize. 

To  induce  mankind  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prife,  it  is  neceffary,  firft,  to  fhow  that  fuccefs  will 
be  attended  with  real  advantage ;  and,  fecondly^ 
that  it  may  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty. 

The  rewards  attendant  upon  afts  of  benevolence 
have  fo  oft^n  been  defcribed  and  celebrated,  in 
eyery  country  and  in  every  language,  that  it  would 
be  prefumption  in  me  t6  fuppofe  I  could  add  any 
thing  new  upon  a  fubjeft  already  difcufled  by  the 
greateft  mafters  of  rhetoric,  and  embelliflied  with 
all  the  irrefiftible  charms  of  eloquence;  but  as 
examples  of  fuccefs  are  fometimes  more  efficacious 
in  ftimulating  mankind  to  aftion,  than  the  mofl 
fplendid  reafonings  and  admonitions,  it  iz  upon 
my  fuccefs  in  the  enterprife  of  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  give  an  account,  that  my  hopes  of  en* 
gaging  others  to  follow  fuch  an  example  are  chiefly 
founded ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  I  fo  often  return  to 
that  part  of  my  fubjeft,  and  infift  with  fo  much 
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perfeverance  upon  the  pleafure  which  this  fucccfs 
afforded  me.  I  am  aware  that  I  expofe  myfelf  to 
being  fufpeded  of  oftentation,  particularly  l)y  thofe 
who"  are  not  able  to  enter  fully  into  my  fituation 
and  feelings ;  but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  confi- 
deration,  fhall  prevent  me  from  treating  the  fubjeO;  ^ 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  appear  beft' adapted  to 
render  my  labours  of  public  utility. 

Why  fliould  I  not  mention  even  the  -marks  of 
affeftionate  regard  and  refpeft  which  I  received 
from  the  poor  people  for  whofe  happinefs  I  inte- 
refted  myfelf; — and  the  teftimonies  of 'the  public 
efteem  with  which  I  was  honoured  ?— Will  it  be 
reckoned  vanity,  if  I  mention  the  concern  which 
the  Poor  of  Munich  exprefled  in  fo  affefting  a 
manner  when  I  was  dangeroufly  ill  ? — that  they 
went  publicly  in  a  body  in  proceflion  to  the  cathe- 
dral church,  where  they  had  divine  fervice  per- 
formed, and  put  up  public  prayers  for  my.  reco* 
very  ? — that  fo\ir  years  afterwards,  on  hearing  that 
I  was  again  dangeroufly  ill  at  Naples,  they,  of  theiy 
own  accord,  fet  apart  an  hour  each  evening,  after 
they  had  finilhed  their  work  in  the  Military  Work* 
houfe,  to  pray  for  me  ? 

Will  it  be  thought  improper  to  mention  the 
affefting  reception  I  met  with  from  them,  at 
xiiy  firft  vifit  to  the  Military  Work-houfe  upon  my 
return  to  Munich  lad  fummer,  after  an  abfence  of 
fifteen  months ;  a  fcene  which  drew  tears  from 
all  who  were  prefent  ? — and  mull  I  refufe  my.  * 
felf  the  fatisfaftion  of  defcribing  the  fete  I  gave 
them  in  return,  in  the  Englifh  Garden  at  which 
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1800  poor  people  of  all  ages,  and  above  30,000  oJF 
the  inhabitants  of  Munich,  afCfted?  and  all  this 
pleafure  I  mud  forego,  merely  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  vain  and  often tatious  ? — Be  it  fo  then  ;--^ 
but  I  would  juft  beg  leave  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  my  feelings  upon  the  occafion ;  and 
then  let  him  afk  bimfelf,  if  any  earthly  reward  can 
poflibly  be  fuppofed  greater; — ^any  enjoyments 
more  complete,  than  thofe  I  received.  Let  him 
figure  to  himfelf,  if  he  can,  my  (ituation,  fick  in 
bed,  worn  out  by  intenfe  application,  and  dying,  as 
every  body  thought,  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  to  which 
I  had  devoted  myfelf; — let  him  imagine,  I  fay, 
my  feelings,  upon  hearing  the  confufed  noife  of 
the  prayers  of  a  multitude  of  people,  who  were 
pailing  by  in  the  (Ireets,  upon  being  told,  that  it 
was  the  Poor  of  Munich,  many  hundreds  in  num- 
ber, who  were  going  in  proceffion  to  the  church 
to  put  up  public  prayers  for  me : — public  prayers 
for  me  !-.-for  a  private  perfonj— a  ftranger ! — a  pro- 
teftant ! — I  believe  it  is  the  firft  inftance  of  the  kind 
that  ever  happened  ; — and  I  dare  venture  to  afErm 
that  no  proof  could  well  be  ftronger  than  this,  that 
the  meafures  adopted  for  making  thefe  poor  people 
happy,  were  really  fuccefsful ; — ^and  let  it  be  re* 
membered,  that  this  fact  is  what  I  am  mq/i  anxious 
fo  make  appear^  in   the   clearest   and   most 
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CHAP-    VIIL 

Of  the  Means  ufed  for  the  Relief  of  thofe  poor  Fer^ 
fons  who  were  not  Beggars. — Of  the  large  Sum 
of  Money  dijiributed  to  the  Poor  in  Alms. — Of 
the  Means  ufed  for  rendering  thofe  who  received 
Alms  indti/irious. — Of  the  general  Utility  of  the 
Houfe  oflndujiry  to  the  Poor^  and  the  Dijireffedof 
all  Denominat  ions. -^Of  Public  Kitchens  for  feeding 
the  Poor^  united  with  EJiabliJhments  for  giving 
them  Employment ;  and  of  the  great  Advantages 
which  would  be  derived  from  forming  them  in 
every  PariJh.-^Of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
of  Munich  are  lodged. 

*!  K  giving  an  account  of  the  Poor  of  Munich,  I 
^  have  hitherto  confined  myfelf  chiefly  to  one 
clafs  of  them,— the  beggars  ;  but  I  (hall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  mention  briefly  the  meafures  which  were 
adopted  to  relieve  others,  who  never  were  beggars, 
from  thofe  diftrefles  and  difliculties  in  which  po- 
verty and  the  inability  to  provide  the  neceflaries  of 
life  had  involved  them. 

An  eftablifliment  for  the  Poor  fhould  not  only- 
provide  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  thofe  who  are 
tnoft  forward  and  clamorous  in  calling  out  for 
afliftance  ; — humanity  and  juftice  require  that  pe- 
culiar attention  fhould  be  paid  to  thofe  who  are 
bafliful  and  51ent.     To  thofe,  who,  in  addition  to 
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all  the  diftreffcs  arifing  from  poverty  and  want,  feel, 
tvhat  i3  ftill  more  infupportable,  the  (hame  and  mor- 
tifying degradation  attached  to  their  unfortunate  and 
hopelefs  fituaiion. 

All  ^hofe  who  flood  in  need  of  afliftance  were 
invited  and  encouraged  to  make  known  their  wants 
to  the  committee  placed  at  the  head  of  the  inftitu- 
tion ;  and  in  no  cafe  was  the  neceffary  afliftance 
refufed. — That  this  relief  was  generoufly  beftowed, 
will  not  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  are  informed 
that  the  fums  diftributed  in  alms,  in  ready  money^ 
to  the  Poor  of  Munich  in  Jive  years^  exclufive 
of  the  expences  incurred  in  feeding  and  clothing 
fhem,  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  iboufand 

jlorins  *. 

But  the  fums  of  money  diftributed  among  the 
Poor  in  alms  were  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  the 

'rnoft  important' afliftance  that  was  given  them.— 
They  were  taught  and  encouraged  to  be  indujirious  ;- 
and  they  probably  derived  more  eflential  advantages 
from  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  than  from  all  the 
charitable  donations  they  received. 

All  who  were  able  to  earn  any  thing  by  their 
labour,  were  furniflied  with  work,  and  efFeclual 
meafures  taken  to  excite  them  to  be  induf- 
trious. — In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  fums  in 
money,  which  they  receive  weekly  upon  ftated 
days,  care  was  always  taken  to  find  out  how* 
much  the  perfon  applying  for  relief  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  earn,  and  only  juft  fo  much  was  granted, 

*  AboVe  i8|OOo  pounds  (lerling. 
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&$9  whei^  ?idded  to  thefe  earnings,  would  be  fufE- 
cient  to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life,  or  fuch  of 
them  as  Ayere  not  other  wife  furniflied  by  the  infti* 
tution. —  But  even  this  precaution  would  not  along 
have  been  fufficienl  to  have  'obliged  tbofe  who  wer^ 
difpofed  to  be  idle,  to  become  jnduftrious ;  for  witi} 
the  affiftance  of  the  fmall  allowances  which  \5^erp 
gran  ed,  they  might  have  found  means,  by  ftealing, 
or  other  fraudulent  praftices,  to  hsVe  fubfifted 
V^ithout  working,  and  the  fums  allowed  them 
would  only  have  ferved  as  an  encouragement  to 
idlenefs. — This  evil,  which  is  always  much  to  be 
apprehended  in  eftablifliments  for  the  Poor,  and 
which  is  always  mtoft  fatal  in  its  confequences,  is 
eflfeftually  prevented  at  Munich  by  the  following 
flimple  arrangement:— A  long  and  narrow  flip  of 
paper,  upon  which  is  printed,  between  parajild 
lines,  in  two  or  more  columns,  all  the  weeks  in  the 
year,  or  rather  the  month,  and  the  day*  of  the 
month,  when  each  week  begins,  is,  in  the  begijinipg 
of  every  year,  given  to  each  poor  perfon  entitlecji  tp 
receive  alms ;  and  the  name  of  die  perfon, — with 
the  number  his  namje  be^irs  in  the  gei?jeral  lift  of  the 
Poor ; — the  weeJs^ly  fUjin  granted  to  him, — and  the 
fum  he  is  able  to  earn  weekly  by  labour,  are 
entered  in  writing  at  the  head  of  this  lifl:  of  t^e 
weeks.  This  pape^r,  wi^ich  muft  always  be  pro- 
duced by  the  poor  perfpn  as  oftep  as  he  applies  far 
his^  weekly  allowance  of  ?klms,  feryes  to  ikt^ 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditioos 
upon  which  the  allowance  wa^s  g^a^ted  him;  — 

that    i^  to    fay,  whether   h^   ha^  J:)een    induf- 
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trious,  and  has  earned  by  his  labour,  afnd  receivect, 
the  fom  he  ought  to  earn  weekly.^^This  faft  is- 
^fcertained  in  the  following  manner :  when  tfie  poor 
perfon  frequents  the  houfe  of  induftry  regularly, 
or  when  he  works^  at  home,  and  delivers  regularly 
at  the  end  of  every  week,  the  produce  of  the  h- 
bour  he  is  expeded  to  perform ;  when  he  has  thus 
fulfilled  the  conditions  impofed  on  him,  the  co- 
lumn, or  rather  parallel.  In  his  paper,  (which  may 
be  called  his  certificate  of  induftry,)  atifwering  to 
the  week  in  queftion,  is  marked  with  a  flamp,  kept 
for  that  purpofe  at  the  Military  Work-boufe  j  or, 
if  he  fhoufd  be  prevented  by  illnefs,  or  any  other 
accident,  from  fulfilling  thofe  conditions,  in  that 
cafe,  inftead  of  the  flamp,  the  week  mufl  be  marked 
by  the  fignature  of  the  commiflary  of  the  diflri£t 
to  which  the/  poor  perfon  belongs.  But,  if  the  cer- 
tificate  be  not  marked,  either  by  the  flamp  of  the 
houfe  of  induflry,  or  by  the  fignature  of  the  com- 
mifTary  of  the  diflrift,  the  allowance  for  the  week 
in  queftion  is  not  ifTued.  ^ 

It  is  eafily  to  be  imagined  how  effeftually  this 
arrangement, mufl  operate  as  a  check  to  idlenefs.— 
But,  not  fatisfied  with  difcouraging  and  punifhing 
idlenefs,  we  have  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  and  more  efpecially  by  rewards  and 
honourable  diflinflions  of  every  kind,  (o  encourage 
extraordinary  exertions  of  induflry.  Such  of  the 
P<>or  who  earn  more  in  the  week  than  the  fum  im- 
pofed on  them,  are  rewarded  by  extraordinary  pre- 
fents,  in* money,  or  in  fome  ufeful  and  valuable 
articfe  of  clothmg  ;  or  they  are  particularly  r^mem* 
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bered  at  th^  next  public  diftribution  of  money, 
which  is  made  twice  a  year  to  the  Poor,  to  aflid 
them  in  payii^g  their  houfe-rent :  and  fo  far  is  this 
from  being  made  a  pretext  for  dimi^i(hing  their 
weekly  allowance  of  alms,  that  it  is  rather  confidered 
as  a  reafon  for  augmenting  them. 

Therfi  are  great  numbers  of  perfons,  of  various 
defcriptiofis,  in  all  places,  and '  particularly  in 
great  towns,  who,  though  they  find  means  juft  to 
fupport  life,  and  have  too  much  feeling  ever  to 
fubmit  to  the  difgrace  of  becoming  a  burthen  upon 
the  public,  are  yet  very  unhappy,  and  confe* 
quently  objects  highly  deferving  of  the  commifera- 
tjbn  and  friendly  aid  of  the  humane  and  generous. 
—It  is  hardly  poflible  to  imagine  a  fituation  more 
truly  deplorable  than  that  of  a  perfon  born  to 
better  profpedls,  reduced  by  unmerited  misfortune^ 
to  poverty,  and  doomed  to  pafs  bis  whole  life, in  one 
continued  and  hopelefs  ftruggle  with  want,  ihame, 
.  and  defpair. 

Any  relief  which  it  is  poflible  to  afford  to  diftrefs 
that  appears  under  this  rcfpedable  and  mod  in- 
terefting  form,  ought  furely  never  to  be  wich-held. 
-^But  the  greateft  care  and  precaution  are  neceffary 
in  giving  afliftance  to  thofe  Who  have  been  ren- 
dered  irritable  and  fufpicious  by  misfortunes,  and 
who  have  too  much  honeft  pride  not  to  feel  them^ 
felves  degraded  by  accepting  an  obligation  they 
never  can  hope  to  repay. 

The  eftablifliment  of  the  houfe  of  inddftry  at 
Munich  has  been  a  means  of  affording  very  effen* 
relief  to  many  diftreffed  families,  and  fingl^ 
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perfons  ih  indigent  circumftanceS,  who,  ofhdwifir^ 
ihoft  probably  never  would  have  received  any 
affiftance.— Many  perfons  of  diftinguiflied  birth^ 
and  particularly  widows  and  unmarried  ladies  with 
very  fmaH  fortunes,  frequently  fend  privately  ta 
this  houfe  for  raw  n>aterials, — flax  or  wool,— • 
which  they  fpin,  and  return  in  yarn, — Knen  for 
foldiers*  Ihirts,  which  they  make  up,  &€.  and  re* 
ceive  in  money,  (commonly  through  the  hands  o£ 
a  maid  fervant,  who  is  employed  as  a  mefienger 
upon  thefe  occafions,)  the  amount  of  th<s  Wages  at 
the  ordinary  price  paid  by^  the  manufaftory,  for  the 
labour  performed. 

Mariy  a  common  foldier  in  the  Eleftor's  fer- 
vice  wears  fhirts  made  up  privately  by  the  deli* 
cate  hands  of  perfons  who  were  never  feen  puWicly 
to  be  employed  in  fuch  coarfe  work ; — and  many 
ft  comfortable  meal  has  been  made  in  the  town 
of  Munich,  in  private,  by  perfons  accuftomed  to 
more  fumptuous  fare,  upon  the  foup  deftined  for 
the  Poor,  and  furniflied  gratis  from  the  public 
kitchen  of  the  houfe  of  induftry.  Many  others 
who  (land  in  need  of  affiftance,  will,  in  time,  I 
hope,  get  thie  better  of  their  pride,  and  avail  thena- 
felves  of  thefe  advantages. 

To  render  this  eftablifliraent  for  the  Poor  at 
Munich  perfeft^  fomething  is  ftill  wanting.-— The 
houfe  of  indtiftry  is  too  remote  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  and  many  of  the  Poor  live  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  it,  that  much  time  is  loft  in  going  and 
,  returning.— ilt  is  fituated,  it  is  true,  nearly  in  tfce 
center  of  the  diftrid  in  which  tnoft  of  the  Poor 
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fofaaibit,  but  ftill  there  are  many  .who  do  iK>t  derive 
ali  the  advantages  from  it  they  otherwife  woujd  dp 
»^ere  it  adjacent  to  their  dwellings.  The  only  way 
to  remedy  this  imperfeftion  would  be,  to  eftabliih 
feverai  fmaller  public  kitchens  in  different  piart^  of 
the  £own,  with  two  or  three  rooms  adjoiniijig  to 
each,  where  the  Poor  might  work. — They  might 
then  either  fetch  the  raw  materials  fronfi  the  prin- 
cipal houfe  of  induftry,  or  be  furnifhed  with  them 
.by  the  perfons  who  fuperintend  thofe  fubprdinat^ 
kitchens ;  and  who  might  ferve  at  the  fame  time 
as  ftewards  and  infpediors  of  the  workipg  rooms, 
zander  the  diredion  and  control  of  the  officers 
who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  eftabliih- 
.ment.  This  arrangement  is  in  contemplation, 
and  will  be  put  in  execution  as  foon  as  conve« 
Xiient  houfes  <an  be  iprocured  and  fitted  up  for  the 
4)urppfe. 

In  large  cities,  thefe  public  kitchens,  and  rooms 

adjoining  to  them  for  working,  (hould  be  eftabliflied 

^in  every  pariih ;  and,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived 

^ow  much  this  arrangement  would  contribute  to 

ibe  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  Poor,  and  to 

the  in^provement  of  their  morals*     Thefe  working 

^fooms  might  be  fitted  up  with  neatnefs ;  and  even 

.with  elegance;  and  m^ade  peifeftly  warm,  (;lean, 

afid  comfortable,  at  a  very  fmall  expence;  and,  if 

nothing  were  done  to  difguft  the  Poor,  either  by 

treating   them  harihly,  or   ufing^irr^  to.  oblige 

them  to  frequent  thefe  eltablifliments,  they  would 

foon  avail  themfeives  of  the  advantages  held  out 

.^o  tbem;  an4  the  tranquillity  they  would  enjoy  in 
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thefe  peaceful  retreats,  would,  by  degrees,  calit^ 
the  agitation  of  their  minds,— remove  their  firf- 
picions,-and  render  them  happy,-— grateful,  and 
docile. 

Though  it  might  not  be  poffible  to  provide  any 
other  lodgings  for  them  than  the  miferable  barracks 
they  now  occupy,  yet,  as  they  might  fpend  the 
whole  of  the  day,  from  morning  till  late  at  night, 
in  thefe  public  rooms,  and  have  no  occafion  to  re* 
turn  to  their  homes  till  bed-time,  they  would  not 
experience  much  inconvenience  from  the  badnef$ 
of  the  accommodation  at  their  own  dwellings. 

Should  any  be  attacked  with  (icknefs^  they 
might  be  fent  to  fome  hofpital,  or  rooms  be  pro« 
vided  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  old  and  infirm, 
adjacent  to  the  public  working  rooms.  Certain 
hours  might  alfo  be  fet  apart  for  inflrufting  the 
children,  daily,  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  din* 
ing-hall,  or  in  fome  other  room  convenient  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  expence  of  forming  fuch  an  eftablifliment 
in  every  parifh  would  not  be  great,  in  the  firft 
outfet,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  woukl 
very  foon  repay  that  expence,  with  intereft. — The 
Poor  might  be  fed  from  a  public  kitchen  for  k/s 
than  half  what  it  would  coft  them  to  feed  them* 
felves ; — they  would  turn  their  induftry  to  better 
account,  by  working  in  a  public  eftaiblifliment, 
and  under  proper  diredion,  than  by  working  at 
home; — a  fpirit  of  emulation  would  be  excited 
jimong  them,  and  they  would  pafs  their  time  more 
agreeably  and  cheerfully.— They  would  be  entirely 
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ttelieTed  from  the  heavy  expence  of  fuel  for  cook? 
ing ;  and  in  a  great  meafure,  from  that  for  heating 
xheir  dwellings ;  and  being  feldom  at  home  in  the 
day-time^  would  want  little  more  than  a  place  tp 
flcjep  in ;  fo  that  the  expence  of  lodging  might  be 
greatly  diminiflied.  It  is  evident,  that  all  thefe 
Xavings  together  would  operate  Very  powerfully  to 
feffen  the  public  expence  for  the  maiatenance  of 
the  Poor ;  and,  were  proper  meafures  adopted,  and 
purfued  with  care  and  perfeverance,  I  am  perfuaded 
the  expence  would  at  jiafl  be  ri^duced  to  little  or 
nothing. 

With  regard  to  lodgings  for  the  Poof,  I  am 
jdearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  general  beft,  parti- 
cularly in  great  towns,  that  thefe  fhould  be  left  for 
th^mfelves  to  provide.  This  they  certainly  would 
like  better  than  being  crowded  together,  and  con^ 
fined  like  prifonjcrs  in  poor-houfes  and  hofpitals ; 
.and  I  really  think  the  diflference  in  the  expence 
would  be  inconfiderable  ;  and  though  they  might 
be  lefs  comfortably  accommodated,  yet  the  incon- 
venience  would  be  simply  cpqiFl^fsLted  by  the  charms 
which  liberty  difpenfes^ 

In  Munich,  almoft  all  th^  Poor  provide  their 
own  lodgings ;  and  twice  a  year  bfive  certain  allow- 
ances jbi  money,  to  affift  them  in  paying  their  rent. 
—Many  among  them  who  are  fingle,  have,  indeed, 
no  lodgings  they  can  call  their  own.  They  go 
to  certain  public-houfes  to  iJieepp  where  they  are 
furniflied  with  what  is  called  a  bed,  in  a  garret, 
for  one  creutzer,  (equal  to  about  one-third  of  a 
penny,)  a-nigh.t }  and  for  two  creut;&ers  a-night  they 
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get  a  place  in  a  tolerable  good  bed  in  a  decent 
room  in  a  pablic-houfe  of  more  repute. 

There  are,  however,  among  the  Poor,  many 
Who  are  infirm,  and  not  able  to  (hift  for  them* 
felves  in  the  public-houfes,  and  have  not  femi- 
iies,  or  near  relations,  to  take  care  of  them.  For 
thefe,  a  particular  arrangement  h^s  lately  been 
ftiade  at  Munich.  Such  of  them  as  have  friends  or 
iicqukintances  in  town  with  whom  they  can  lodge, 
kre  permitted  to  do  fo ;  but  if  they  cannot  fiiifi 
but  lodgings  themfelves,  they  have  their  option, 
either  to  be  placed  in  fome  private  family  to  be 
taken  care  of,  or  go  to  a  houfe  which  has  lately 
been  purchafed  and  fitted  up  a)s  an  hofpital  for 
lodging  them  *. 

This  houfe  is  fituated  In  a  fine  airy  fituatiori,  on 
a  fmall  eminence  upon  the  banks  of  the  ifar,  and 
overlooks  the  whole  town,— the  plain  in  which  it 
is  fituated, — and  the  river.— It  is  neatly  built,  and 
iias  a  fpacious  garden  belonging  to  it.  Th^re  are 
feventeen  good  rooms  in  the  houfe;  in  which  it  is 
fuppofed  about  eighty  perforis  may  be  lodged. 
Thefe  will  all  be  fed  from  6ne  kitchen ;  and  fuch 
*of  them  who  are  very  infirm,  will  have  others  lefs 
infirm  placed  in  the  fame  room  with  them,  tb 
aflift  them,  and  wait  upon  them.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  garden  Will  be  their  athufenierit, 

*  The  committee,  at  the  bead  of  the  eftabltlhm^nf,  has  hfeftn 
.enabled  to  make  this  purchafe  by  legacies  made  to  the  inttirution. 
Thefe  legacies  have,  been  numerous,  and  are  increaflng  every  day's 
which  cle'arJy  ihews,  that  the  meafures  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
Poor  liave  nietwitb ihe ii^probationof  the |kub]ic» 
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^  2.nd  the  produce  of  it  their  property.— They  will 
be  furniflied  with  work  fuitable  to  their  ftrength ; 
and  for  all  the  labour  they  perform,  will  be  paid  in 
money,  which  wiH  be  fcft  at  their  own  difpofal.— 
They  will  be  fumilhed  with  food,  medicine,  and 
clothing,  ghafis ;  and' to  thofe  \frho  arc  nol  able  to 
earn  any  thing  by  labour,  a  fraall  fum  of  ilicney 
will  be  given  Weekly,  to  enable  them  to  purchafe 
tobacco,  fauffjor  any  other  article  of  humble  luxury 
to  which  they  may  have  been  accuftomed. 

I  could  have  wifhed  that  this  afylum  bad  been 
iiearer  to  the  houfe  of  induftry.  It  is  indeed  n6t 
very  far  from  it,  perhaps  not  more  than  400 
yards ;  but  ftill  that  is  too  far. — Had  it  been  under 
the  fame  roof,  or  adjoming  to  it,  thofe  who  arfe 
lodged  in  it  might  have  been  fed  from  the  public 
kitchen  of  the  general  eftablifliment,  and  have  been 
■under  the  immediate  infpe-fHon  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  houfe  of  induftry.  It  would  likewife 
have  rendered  the  eftablifliment '^^ry  iniere/iing  to 
thofe  who  vifit  it ;  which  is  an  objeft^of  more  real 
importance  than  can  well  be  imagined  by  thofe 
who  have  not  hid  occafion  to  know  how  much  the 
'approbation  and  applaufe  of  the  public  fisicilitate 
difficult  enterprizes. 

The  nfeans  of  uniting  the  rational  amufement  of 
-fociety,  with  the  furtherance  of  fchemes  calculated 
for  the  promotion  of  public  good,  is  a  fubjeft  highly 
deferving  the  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
public  affairs. 
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CHAP.    IX, 

Of  the  Means  ufedfor  extending  the  Influence  oftbei 
Inflitutionfor  the  Poor  at  Munich^  to  other  Parts 
cf  Bavaria.— Of  the  Progrefs  which  fome  of  the 
Improvements  introduced  at  Munich  are  making 
in  other  Countries. 

np HOUGH  the  inftitution  of  which  I  have  under^ 
-*  '  taken  to  give  an  account,  was  confined  to  the 
city  of  Munich  and  its  fuburbs,  yet  meafures  were 
taken  to  extend  its  influence  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  attempt,  to  put  an  end  to  mendicity  in  the 
capital,  and  to  give  employment  to  the  Poor,  hav- 
ing been  completely  fuccefsful,  this  event  was  form* 
ally  announced  to  the  public,  in  the  news-papers ; 
and  other  towns  were  called  upon  to  follow  the 
example.  Not  only  a  narrative  in  detail  was  given 
of  all  the  different  meafures  purfued  in  this  im- 
portant undertaking,  but  every  kind  of  information 
and  affiftance  was  afforded  on  the  part  of  the  infti- 
tution at  Munich,  to  all  who  might  be  difpofed  to 
engage  in  forming  fimilar  eftablifliments  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Copies  of  all  the  different  lifts,  returns,  certifi- 
cates, &c.  ufed  in  the  management  of  the  Poor, 
were  given  gratis  to  all  ftrangers  as  well  as  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  who  applied  for  them ;  and 
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no  inrormadon  relative  to  the  eftablifhment,  or  to 
atly  of  its  details,  was  ever  refufed. 

The  houfe  of  induftry  was  open  every  day  from 
morning  till  night  to  all  vifitors ;  and  perfons  were 
appointed  to  accompany  ftrangers  in  their  tour 
through  the  different  apartments,  and  to  give  the 
ifulleft  information  relative  to  the  details,  and  even 
to  all  the  fecrets  of  the  various  manufadures  car« 
ried  on ;  and  printed  copies  of  the  different  tables, 
tickets,  checks,  &c.  made  ufe  of  in  carrying  on  the 
current  bufinefs  of  the  houfe,  were  furniflied  to 
every  one  who  afked  for  them ;  together  with  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  were  ufed, 
and  of  th§  other  meafures  adopted  to  prevent  frauds 
and  peculation  in  the  various  branches  of  this  ex^ 
tenfive  eftablifhment. 

As  few  manufactures  in  Bavaria  are  carried  on 
tb  any  extent,  the  more  indigent  of  the  inhabitants 
are,  in  general,  fb  totally  unacquainted  with  every 
kind  of  work  in  which  the  poor  could  be  moft 
ufefully  employed,  that,  that  circumftance  alone  is  a 
great  obftacle  to  the  general  introduction  through- 
out the  country  of  the  meafures  adopted  in  Mu- 
nich for  employing  the  Poor.  To  remove  thi> 
difficulty,  the  different  towns  and  communities 
who  ^re  defirous  of  forming  eftablifhments  for 
giving  eniployment  to  the  Poor,  are  invited  to 
fend  perfons  properly  qualified  to  the  houfe  of 
induftry  at  jMunich,  where  they  may  be  taught 
gratis^  fpianing  in  its  various  branches  ;  knitting ; 
fewing,  &c*  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  become 
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iftftrudors  to  the  Poor  on  thdr  return  liome. 
And  even  inftruftors  already  formed,  and  pofleffing 
vU  the  requifite  qualifications  for  fuch  an  office, 
are  ordered  to  be  furniJhed  by  the  houfe  of  induftry 
4n  Munich  to  fuch  communities  asiball  apply  for 
them. 

Another  difficulty,  apparently  not  lefs  weighty 
-than  that  juft  mentioned,  but  which  is  more 
•eafily  and  more  effeftually  removed,  is  the  emibar- 
raffraent  many  of  the  fmaller  communities  are 
likely  to  be  under  in  procuring  raw  materials,  smd 
in  felling  to  advantage  the  goods  manufefbured, 
or,  (as  is  commonly  the  cafe,)  in  part  only  marm^ 
faSlured^  by  the  Poor.  The  yarn,  for  inftance, 
which  is  fpun  by  them  in  a  country-town  or  vil- 
lage, far  removed  from  any  manufafture  of  cloth, 
may  lie  on  hand  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  fold 
to  advantage.  To  remedy  this,  the  houfe  of  in- 
duftry  at  Munich  is  ordered  to  furnifii  raw  ma- 
terials to  fuch  communities'as  fliall  apply  for  them, 
and  receive  in  return  the  goods  manufaftured,  at  the 
full'  prices  paid  for  (he  fame  articles  in  Munich. 

Not  only  thefe  meafures,  and  many  others  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  are  taken,  to  fecilitate  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  induftry  among  the  Poor  throughout 
the  country ;  but  every  encouragement  is  h^ld  out 
to  induce  individuals  to  exert  themfelves  in  this 
laudable  undertaking,  Thofe  communities  which 
are  the  firft  to  follow  the  example  of  the  capital, 
are  honourably  mentioned  in  the  news-papers  ;  and 
fuch  individuals  as  diftinguifti  themfelves  by  their 
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and  rewarded. 

A  worthy  curate,  (Mr.  Lechner,)  preacher  ii| 
one  of  the  churches  in  Munich,  who,  of  his  own 
accord,  had  taken  upon  himfelf  to  defend  the  mea« 
fures  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Poor,  and  to  re^ 
commend  them  in  the  moft  earneft  manner  from 
the  pulpit,  was  fent  for  by  the  eleftor  into  hia 
dofet,  and  thanked  for  his  exertions. 

This  tranfa£lion  being  immediately  made  known, 
(an  account  of  it  having  been  publiihed  in  the 
news-papers,)  tended  not  a  little  to  engage  the 
clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  exert  them- 
felves/ih  fupport  of  the  inftitution. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  infinuate  that  the  clergy 
in  Bavaria  ftood  in  need  of  any  fuch  motive  to  fti- 
mulate  them  to  aftion  in  a  caufe  fo  important  to 
the  happinefs  and  well-being  of  mankind,  and  con- 
feqiiently  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  facred  duties 
of  their  office  ; — on  the  contrary,'!  (hould  be  want- 
ing in  candour,  as  well  as  gratitude,  were  I  not  to 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  expreffing  publicly,  the 
obligations  I  feel  myfelf  under  to  them  for  their 
fupport  and  affiftance. 

.The  number  of  excellent  fermons  which  have 
been  preached,  in  order  to  recommend  the  mea- 
fures  adopted  by  the  government  for  making  pro^ 
vifion  for  the  Poor,  fhcw  how  much  this  ufcful 
and  refpeftable  body  of  men  have  had  it  at  heart 
fo  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  important 
meafure ;  and  their  readrnefs  to  co-operate  with 
ihe,  (a  Proteftant,)  upon  all  occafions  where  *  their 
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alfiftance  has  been  a&ed^  not  only  does  honour  td 
the  liberality  of  their  fentiments,  but  calls  for  my 
perfonal  acknowledgments^  and  particular  thanks. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Eflay  with  an  account  of 
the  progrefs  which  fome  of  the  improvements  in- 
troduced at  Munich  are  now  making  in  other 
countries. 

During  my  late  journey  in  Italy  for  the  recovery 
of  my  health,  I  vifited  Verona ;  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  diredors  of  two  large 
and  noble  hofpitals,  la  Picta  and  la  Mifericordia^  in 
that  city,  the  former  containing  about  350,  and 
the  latter  near  500  Poor,  I  had  frequent  occafions 
to  converfe  with  them  upon  the  fubje£t  of  thofe 
eftabliihments,  and  to  give  them  an  account  of  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  at  Munich.  I 
likewife  took  the  liberty  of  propofing  fome  improve- 
ments, and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  feeding  thefe  Poor ;  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fires  employed  for  cooking.  Fire- 
wood, the  only  fuel  ufed  in  that  country,  is  ex- 
tremely fcarce  and  dear,  and  made  a  very  heavy 
article  in  the  expences  of  thofe  inftitutions. 

Though  this  fcarcity  of  fuel,  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  ages  in  that  part  of  Italy,  had  rendered 
it  neceifary  to  pay  attention  to  the  economy  of 
fuel,  and  had  occafioned  fome  improvements  to  be 
made  in  the  management  of  heat ;  yet  I  found, 
upon  examining  the  kitchens  of  thefe  two  hofpi« 
tals,  and  comparing  the  quantities  of  fuel  con- 
fumed  with  the  quantities  of  vi&uals  cooked,  that 
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Jeven-eigbths  of  the  fire- wood  they  were  then  con- 
fuming  might  be  faved  *.  Having  communicated 
the  refult  of  thofe  enquiries  to  the  direftors  of 
ihefe  two  hofpitals,  and  offered  my  fervice  to  alter 
the  kitchens^  and  arrange  them  upon  the  principles 
of  that  in  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Munich,  (which. 
I  defcribed  to  ihejn,)  they  accepted  my  offer,  and 
the  kitchens  were  rebuilt  under  my  immediate  direc- 
tion ;  and  have  both  fucceeded,  even  beyond  my 
moft  fanguine  expeftations.  That  of  the  hofpital 
of  la  Piha  is  the  moft  complete  kitchen  I  have 
ever  built ;  and  I  would  recommend  it  as  a  model, 
in  preference  to  any  I  have  ever  feen.  I  (hall  give 
a  more  particular  defcription  of  it,  with  plans  and 
eftimates,  in  my  Effay  on  the  Management  of 
Heat. 

During  the  time  I  was  employed  in  building  the 
new  kitchen  in  the  hofpital  of  la  Pieta^  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  myfelf  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  the  clothing  of  the  Poor  belonging 
to  that  eftablifhment ;  and  I  found  that  very  great 
favings  might  be  made  in  that  article  of  expence. 
I  made  a  propofal  to  the  diredtors  of  that  hofpital, 
to  furnifli  them  with  clothing  for  their  Poor,  ready 
made  up,  from  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Munich ; 
and  upon  my  return  to  Munich  I  fent  them  twelve 
complete  fuits  of  clothing  of  different  fizes  as  s^  * 
{ample,  and  accompanied  them  with  an  eftimate  of 
the  prices  at  which  we  could  afford  to  deliver  theni 
at  Verona. 

*  I  found  upon  examining  the  famous  kitohen  of  the  great  bof* 
pital  at  Floreocei  that  the  waft*  of  fuel  there  is  dill  greater. 
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T^e  fucceff  of  this  little  "adventure  has  beefi 
fl^rterix^,  and  has  opened  a  very  intereftiiig  ch^p* 
nel  for  commerce,  and  for  the  encourageme^it  of 
induflry  in  Bavaria.  This  f^mple  of  clothing  being, 
s^pproved,  and,  with  all  the  expences  qi  c^riage 
^{Ided,  beii^g  found  to  be  near  twenty  per  cent. 
cheaper  than  that  formerly  ufed,  orders  have  been 
received  from  Italy  by  the  hoqfe  of  induftry  at 
I^un^ch,  to  ^  coniiderable  amount,  for  clothing 
the  Poon  In  the  beginning  of  September  laft,  a 
few  days  before  I  left  Munich  to  come  to  England, 
I  had  the  pleafure  to  aiiift  in  packing  up  and  fend- 
ing off,  ovpr  the  Alps,  by  the  Tyrol,  six  hundred 
articles  of  clothipg  of  different  kinds  for  the  Poor 
of  Verona;  and  hope  foon  to  fee  the  Poqr  o(  Ba« 
varia  growing  rich,  by  manufacturing  clothing  for 
the  Poor  of  Italy. 
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Cemral  View  of  the  SubjeSl. — Deplorable  State  ^f 
thofe  who  are  reduced  to  Poverty.— 'No  Body  of 
La^s  can  be  fo  framed  as  to  provide  efficadwfly 
for  their  Wants.— Only  adequate  Relief  that  can  be 
afforded  them  muji  be  derived  fr ant  the  voluntary 
Affijiance  of  the  Humane  and  Benevolent *^^H(w 
that  AJfiJiance  is  to  be  fecured. — ObjeSHons  to  the 
Expence  of  taking  care  of  the  Poor  anfvoered—Of 
the  Means  of  introducing  a  Scheme  for  the  RelUf  of 
the  Poor. 

* 

rpHouGH  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  Eftablilhment  for  the  Poor  at  Munich  is 
founded,  are  fuch  as  I  can  venture  t;o  recommen4 ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  fulled  information  relative 
to  every  part  of  that  Eftablifliment  may,  I  believe, 
be  collefted  from  the  account  of  it  which  is  given 
in  the  foregoing  E0ay ;  yet,  as  this  information  is  fo 
difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  and  fo 
blended  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  that  the 
reader  would  find  fome  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
whole  into  one  view,  and  arranging  it  fyftemati- 
irally  in  a  complete  whole }  I  ihall  endeavour  briefly,. 
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to  refumc  the  fubjeft,  ai|d  give  the  result  of  all  thy 
enquiries  relative  to  it*,  in  a  more  concife,  methodi-t 
Cal,  and  more  ufeful  form  :  and  as  a  difference  in 
the  local  circumftances  under  which  an  opera^on 
is  performed,  mud  neceffarily  require  certain  modi-< 
jications  of  the  plan,  I  (ball  endeavour  to  take  due 
notice  of  every  modification  which  may  appear  to 
me  to  be  neceffary  *. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  thofe  details,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  an  extenfive  furvey  of  the  fub* 
je6l,  and  to  inveftigate  the  general  and  fundamental 
Priiieiples  on  which  an  Edablifhment  for  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Poor,  in  every  country,  ought  to  be 
founded;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  coniider  the 
difficulties  which  are  generally  underflood  to  be 
infeparable  from  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  ihow  that  they  are  by  no  means  infur- 
moUiitable. 

•  That  degree  of  poverty  which  involves  m  it  the 
inability  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  without 
the  charitable  aififtance  of  the  Public,  is,  doubtlefs, 
the  heavieft  of  all  misfortunes ;  for  it  not  only  brings 
along  with  it  the  greateft  physical  evils — pain  and 
difeafe ;  but  it  is  attended  by  the  mofl;  mortifying 

'  *  The  Englifh  Reader  is  defirrd  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Author 
ofthisEfTay,  though  an  Englifhman,  it  reiident  in  Gerntany ;  and 
that  his  connections  with  that  country  render  it  neceiTary  for  Him  to. 
pnjr  particular  attention  to  its  circumftances,  in  treating  a  fubjeft 
v»hich  he  is  defircus  of  rendering  generally  ofeful.  There  is  ftiH 
another  reaibn,  which  renders  it.  necelTary  for  him  to  have  continually 
in  view,  in  this  Treatife,  the  fituation  of  the  Poor  upon  the  Conti- 
nent,  and  that  it  is  an  tngagcment  v^hich  he  has  laid  hin)felf  ond«r  fo 
write  upon  that  fub^e^^ 
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hamiliation,  and  hopelefs  defpondency.  It  ig^ 
moreover^  an  incurable  evUj  and  is  rather  irri- 
tated than  .alleviated  by  the  remedies  commonly 
applied  to  remove  it.  The  only  alleviation,  of 
which  it  is  capable,  muft  be  derived  from  the  kind 
and  foothin^  attentions  of  the  truly  ^benevolent. 
This  is  the  only  balm  which  can  footh  the  anguiih 
'of  a  wounded  heart,  or  allay  the  agitations  of  a 
mind  irritated  by  difappointm^nt,  and  rendered 
ferocious  by  defpair. 

And  hence  it  evidently  appears  that  no  body  of 
laws^  however  wifely  framed,  can,  in  any  country, 
eflfeftually  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  with- 
out the  voluntary  affiftance  of  individuals  j  for 
though  taxes  may  be  levied  by  authority  of  the 
laws  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor,  yet  thofe  kind 
attentions  which  are  fo  neceCary  in  the  manage? 
ipent  of  the  Poor^  as  well  to  reclaim  the  vicious, 
a^  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  defpondent— » 
tbofe  dempnf^ratipns  of  concern  which  are  always 
fo  great  a  confolation  to  perfons  in  diftrefs— ^^ 
cannot  be  commanded  by  force.  On  the  contrary, 
every  attempt  to  ufe  force  in  fuch  cafes,  feldom 
bj]&  to  produce  confequences  dire^ly  contrary  to 
thofe  intended  *•  • 

But  if  the  pnly  eiFeftual  relief  for. the  diftreffesof 
t^e  Pooi-,  and  the  fpvereign  remedy  Ifor  the  nu- 

•  The  only  ftep  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  either  neceffary, 
or  pi^udenty  for  the  legiflature  to  take  in  any  country  where  an 
Eftablifliment  for  the  Poor  is  to  be  formed,  is  to  recmmend  to  the 
Public  a  good  plan  for  fudi  an  £ftabli(bment,  snd  repeal,  or  alter  all 
ri|(:|)  of  the  exifting  laws  as  might, render  the  iotrodu^ion  of  it  djK- 
4^uU  or  impoiTible, 

13  .  merousi 
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jnerous  erils  to  fociety  which  arife  from  the  pre?a-^ 
fence  of  mendicity,  indolence,  poverty,  and  mifery^ 
among  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety,  muft  be  derived 
from  the  charitable  and  voluntary  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals ; — as  the  affiftance  of  the  Public  cannot  be 
expeded,  unlefs  the  mod  unlimited  confidence  can 
be  placed,  not  only  in  the  wifdom  of  the  meafures 
propofed,  but  alfo,  and  more  efpecially^  m  the  upright* 
nefsj  %ealy  and  perfed  dijtnterejiednefs  of  the  peffons 
appointed  to  carry  them  into  execution ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  firft  objed  to  be  attended  to,  in  forming  an 
extenfive  plan  of  providing  for  the  Poor,  is  to  make 
fufch  arrangements  as  will  command  the  cor^dence 
$fthe  Public^  and  fix  it  upon  the  moft  folid  and* 
durable  foundation. 

This  can  moft  certainly,  and  moft  effeftually  be 
done ;  firji^  by  engaging  perfons  of  high  rank  and 
the  moft  refpeftable  charafter  to  place  themfelves 
at  the  head  of  the  Eftablifiiment :— yj-roni/i^,  by 
joining,  in  the  general  adminiftration  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  Eftablifliment,  a  certain  number  of  perfons 
chofen  from  -the  middling  clafs  of  fociety ;  reput- 
able tradefmen,  in  eafy  circumftances  j— heads  of 
families  j — -and  others  of  known  integrity  and  of 
humane  difpofitions  *  : — thirdly^  by  engaging  all 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  aflFairs  of  the  Poor,  to  ferve  without  fee  or  r^ 
vr^r6,\^fourthlyf  by  publifhing,  at  ftated  periods^ 
fuch  particular  and  authentic  accounts  of  all  receipts 

*  This  is  an  objeft  of  the  utmoft  iinportancf»  and  the  fuccefs  of 
the  undertaking  wilf-depend  in  a  great  mesfure  on  the  attention  that 
is  paid  to  it. 

:  and 
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\b!clA  expenditures,  that  no  doubt  can  poflibly  be  en- 
tertained by^  the^Public  refpefting  the  proper  appli- 
tion  of  the  monies  deftihed  for  the  relief  of.  the 
Poor  >^jifihl'f^  by  publi(hing  an  alphabetical  lift  of 
all  who  receive  alms ;  in  which  lift  ihould  be  in^ 
ferted,  not  only  the  name  of  the  perfoii ;  his  age  ^ 
tonditioil ;  and  place  of  abode ;  but  alfo  the  amount 
of  the  weekly  affiftance  granted  to  him ;  in  order 
that  thofe  who  entettain  any  dodbts  refpe^Ung  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poor  are  provided  fbr^  may- 
have  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  them  at  their  habita- 
tions, and  making  enquiry  into  their  real  fituations : 
•—and  laftly^  the  confidence  of  the  Public,  and  the 
continuance  of  their  fupport,  will  moft  effediually 
be  fecured  by  a  prompt  and  fuccefsful  execution  of 
the  plan  adopted* 

There  is  fcarcely  a  greater  plague  that  can  infeft 
fodcty,  than  fwarms  of  beggars ;  and  the  inconve- 
niendes  to  individuals  arifing  from  them  are  fo 
generally,  and  fo  feverely  felt,  that  relief  from  fo 
great  an  evil  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  and 
hifting  effeft  upon  the  minds  of  the  Public,  and  to 
engage  all  ranks  to  unite  in  the  fupport  of  meafures 
as  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  individuals,  as  they 
are  effential  to  the  national  honor  and  reputation^ 
And  even  in  counti'ies  where  the  Poor  do  not  make 
a  practice  of  begging,  the  knowledge  of  their 
fufferings  muft  be  painful  to  every  benevolent 
mind  J  and  there  is  xk)  perfon,  I  would  hope, 
fo  callous  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  not  to 
rejoice  moft  iincerely  when  eflfeftual  relief  is  af- 
forded. 

J  4  The 
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The  greateft  difScuIty  attending  the  introduction 
of  any  meafure  founded  upon  the  voluntary  fupr 
port  of  the  Public,  for  maintaining  the  Poor,  and 
putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  is  an  opinion  gene^ 
rally  entertained,  that  a  very  heavy  expence  would 
be  indifpcpfably  nec^ffary  to  carry  into  execution 
fuch  an  undertaking.  But  this  diiEculty  may  be, 
fpeedily  removed  by  fhowing,  (which  mayeafily  be 
done,)  that  the  executioQ  of  a  welUarranged  plan 
for  providing  for  the  Poor,  ai\d  giving  ^feful  em* 
ployment  to  the  idle  and  indolent,  fq  far  from 
being  expenfive,  muft,  in  the  end,  be  attended  with 
^  v6ry  confiderjible  faving,  not  only  to  the  Public 
collectively,  but  alfo  to  individuals. 

Thpfe  who  now  extort  their  fubfiftence  by^ 
begging  and  ftealing,  are,  in  fad,  already  main- 
tjtiixed  by  the  Public.  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  are 
maintained  in  a  manner  the  jnoft  expenfive  and 
troublefome,  to  thcmfelves  and  the  Public,  that  can. 
be  conceived }  and  this  may  be  faid  of  ^lU  the  Poor, 
ip  general. 

A  poor  perfon,  who  lives  in  poyerty  and  mifery, 
^nd  merely  from  hand  to  mouth,  has  not  the  power 
of  availing  himfelf  of  j^ny  of  thofe  economical 
arrangements,  in  procuring  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
which  others,  in  more  affluent  circumftances,  may 
employ ;  and  which  may  be  employed  with  peculiar 
advantage  in  a  public  Eftablifliment. — Added  to 
this,  the  greater  partof  the  JPoor,  as  well  thof^ 
y^ho  make  a  profeffion  of  begging,  as  others  who  do 
not,  might  be  ufefully  employed  ii^  various  kinds 
X)f  labour  j  aud  fuppofing  them,  one  with  anptherji 
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tp  ,ht  capable  of  earning  only  half  as  much  as  U 
QeceiTary  to  their  fubfiftence,  this  would  reduce  the 
prefent  expence  to  the  Public  for  their  maintenance 
at  leaft  one  half;  and  this  half  might  be  reduced 
ftill  much  lower,  by  a  proper  attention  to  order 
and  economy  in  providing  for  their  fubfiftence. 

Wer^  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  town  where 
mendicity  is  prevalent,  to  fubfcribe  only  half  the 
fums  annuallyy  which  are  extorted  from,  them  by 
beggars,  I  am  confident  it  would  be  quite'fufficieht^ 
with  a  proper  arrangement,  for  the  comfortable 
fupport  of  the  Poor  of  all  denominations. 

Not  only  thofe  who  were  formerly  comfnoa 
ftr.eet-beggars,  but  all  others,  without  exoeption, 
who  receive  alms,  in  the  city  of  Munich  and  its 
fuburbs,  amounting  at  this  time  to  more  than 
1800  perfons,  are  fupported  almoft  entirely  by 
voluntary,  fubfcriptions  from  the  inhabitants ;  and  I 
have^been  afiured  by  numbers  of  the  mod  opulent 
and  refpe£Eable  citizens,  that  the  fums  annually  ex^ 
torted  from  them  formerly  by  beggars  alohe,  €X4 
clufive  of  private  charities,  amounted  to  more  than 
three  times  the  fums  now  given  by  them  to  the 
Aipport  of  the  new  inftitution. 

I  iniift  the  more  upoQ  this  point,  as  I  know  that 
the^  great  expence  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
indifpenfably  n^ceflary  to  carry  into  execution  any 
fcheme  for  effeftually  providing  for  the  Poor,  and 
putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  has  deterred  many 
well-difpofed  perfons  from  engaging  in  fo  ufeful  an 
r  enterprife.    I  have  only  to  add  my  mod:  earned 

yilbe$»  that  what  I  have  faid  amd  done^  mity  remove 
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every  doubt,  and  renanimate  the  zeal  af  the  Pufalkr^ 
in  a  caufe  in  which  the  deareft  interefts  of  humanity 
are  fo  nearly'concerned. 

In  almoft  every  public  undertaking,  which  is  to 
be  carried  into  effeft  by  the  .united  voluntary 
exertions  of  individuals,  without  the  interference  of 
government,  there  is  a  degree  of  awkardnefs  in 
bringing  forward  the  bufmefs^  which  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid,  and  which  is  frequently  not  a  little  em- 
barrafling.  This  will  doubtlefs  be  felt  by  thofe 
who  engage  in  forming  and  executing  fchemes  fof 
providing  for  the  Poor  by  private  fubfcription ; 
they  fhould  not,  however,  fuflfer  themfelves  to  be 
difcburaged  by  a  difficulty  which  may  fo  eafily  be 

lurmounted> 

:  In  the  introduftion  of  every  fcheme  for  forming 
an  Eftablifliment  for  the  Poor,  whether  it  be  pro- 
pofed  to  defray  the  expence  by  voluntary  fubfcrip« 
tions,  or  by  a  tax  levied  for  the  purpofe,  it  will  be 
proper  for  the  authors  or  promoters  *of  the  meafure 
to  addrefs  the  Public  upon  the  fubje^l ;  to  inform 
dicm  of  the  nature  of  the  meafures  propofed ;— • 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  the  public  welfare^ 
and  to  point  out  the  various  ways  in  which  indivi« 
4uals  may;give  their  affiftance  to  render  the  fcheme 
&iccefsfuL 

There  are  few  cities  in  Europe,  I  believe,  in 
which  the  ftate  of  the  Poor  would  juftify  fuch 
an  addrefs  as  that  which  was  publiflied  at  Munich 
upon  taking  up  the  beggars  in  that  town ;  but 
ibmething  of  the  kind ;  with  fuch  alterations  as 
local  cirqumftances  ^may-  require^  I  am  perfuaded, 

would 
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trould  in  moft  cafes  produce  good  effe£bs.  With, 
regard  to  the  ailiftance  that  might  be  given  by  indi-^ ' 
viduals  to  carry  into  effeft  a  fcheme  for  providing 
for  the  Poor,  though  meafures  for  that  purpofe 
UKiy,  and  ought  to  be  fo  taken,  that  the  Public 
would  have  little  or  no  trouble  in  theiir  execution^ 
yet  there  are  many  things  which  individuals  muft 
be  inftrufted  cautiemfly  to  avoid;  ofherwife  the  en- 
terprife  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imprafti- 
cable ;  and,  above  all  things,  they  muft  be  warned 
againft  giving  alms  to  beggars. 

Though  nothing  would  be  more  unjuft  and 
tyrannical,  than  to  prevent  the  genjerous  and  hu* 
Inane  from  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  Poor 
and  neceflitous,  yet,  as  giving .  alms  to  beggars 
tends  fo  direftly  and  fo  powerfully  to  encourage 
idlenefs  and  immorality,  to  difcourage  the  induf« 
trious  Poor,  and  perpetuate  'mendicity,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  too  much,  pains  cannot  be  taken 
to  guard  the  Public  againft  a  practice  fo  fatal  in  its 
confequences  to  fociety. 

All  who  are  defirous  of  contributing  to  the  relief 
of  the  Poor,  fhould  be  invited  to  fend  their  cha- 
ritable  donations  to  be  diftributed  by  thofe  who, 
being  at  the  head  of  a  public  Inftitution  eftablifhed 
for  taking  care  bf  the  Poor,  muft  be  fuppofed  beft 
acquainted  with  their  wants.  Or,  if  individuals 
fhould  prefer  diftributing  their  own  charities,  they 
ought  at  leaft  to  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  after 
fit  objefts ;  and  to  apply  their  donations  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  counteraft  *  the  meafures  of  a 
public  and  ufeful  Eftablifhinent. 

But, 
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But,  before  I  enter  farther  into  thiefe  details,  it 
will  be  necefiary  to  determine  the  proper  extent 
smd  limits  of  an  Eftablifliment  for  the  Poor ;  and 
fhow  how  a  town  or  city  ought  to  be  divided  iq 
diftrids,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  purpdes  of  fuclv 
^  i|iftUution« 
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Of  the  Extent  of-  an  EJiabliJbment  for  the  Poor.-^ 
Of  the  Divifion  of  a  Town  or  City  into  Difi 
trids. — Of  the  Manner  of  carrying  on  the  Bu* 
finefs  of  a  public  Efiablifhment  for  the  Poor.-^^ 
Of  the  NcceJJity  of  numbering  all  the  Houfes  in 
a  Town  where  an  EJiabliJbment  for  the  Poor  if 
.  formed. 


Ttjro^EVEii  large  a  dty  may  be,  ifi  which  ail 
**•  ^  Eftablifhmeht  for  the  Poor  is  to  be  formed,  I 
am  clearly  of  opinidn,  that  there  fhould  be  but  one 
EJiabliJbment '} — with  one  committee  for  the  general 
management  ctf  all  it's  affairs ;  and  one  treafurer. 
This  unity  appears  effentially  neceflary,  not  only  be- . 
caufe,  when  all  the  parts  tend  to  one  common  cen- 
tre^ and  aft  in  union  to  the  fame  end,  under  ond 
direftion,  they  are  lefs  liable  to  be  impeded  in  their 
operations,  or  difordered  by  collifion  J — but  alfd 
on  account  of  the  very  unequal  dijlrihution  of 
wealthy  as  well  as  of  mifery  and  poverty,  in  thef 
different  diftrifts  of  the  fame  town*  Some  parifhes  " 
in  great  cities  have  comparatively  few  Poor,  while  ' 
others,  perhaps  lefs  opulent,  are  overburthened 
with  them  j  and  there  feems  to  be  no  good  reafon 

6  why 
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why  a  houfekeeper  in  any  town  (hould  be  called 
upon  to  pay  more  or  lefs  for  the  fupport  of  the 
Pooi\,  becaufe  he  happens  to  live  on  one  fide  of  a 
ilreet  or  the  other.  Added  to  this,  there  are  cer* 
tain  diftrids  in  mod  great  towns  where  ppverty 
and  mifery  feem  to  have  fixed  their  head-quarters, 
and  where  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  inhabitants 
to  fupport  the  expence  of  maintaining  their  Poor, 
Where  that  is  the  cafe,  as  meafures  for  preventing 
GQcndicity  in  every  town  mud  be  g^eral,  in  otder 
to  their  being  fuccefsful,  the  enterprife,  from  that 
^rcumflance  aione^  would  be  rendered  impradi- 
cable,  were  the  affiftance  of  the  more  opulent 
diftrids  to  be  refufed. 

There  is  a  diftrift,  for  inftance,  belonging  to  Mu^ 
liicb,  (the  Au,)  a  very  large  parifh,  which  may  be 
Called  the  St.  Giles's  of  that  city,  where  the  alms 
annually  received  are  twenty  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  diftridl  contributes  to  the  funds  of  the  pub-> 
Jic  Inftitution  for  the  Poor. — The  inhabitants  of 
the  pther  pariflies,  however,  have  never  confidered 
it  a  hard  (hip  to  them,  that  the  Poor  of  the  Au 
fhould  be  admitted  to  fhare  the  public  bounty,  in 
common  with  the  Poor  of  ^he  other  parifhes. 

Every  town  muft  be  divided,  according  to  its 
extent,  into  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  diftrifts, 
or  fubdivifions  ^  and  each  of  thefe  muft  have  z, 
committee  of  infpection,  or  rather  a  coromiffary, 
with  aiTiftants,  who  muft  be  entrufted  with  th^ 
fuperintendence  and  management  of  all  affairs  re^ 
lative  to  the  fplief  and  fupport  of  the  Poor  within 
its  limits. 

In 
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In  very  large  cities,  as  the  details  of  a.  geiHE^al 
ipftablifliment  for  the  Poor  would  be  very  numerous 
and.  extenfive,  it  would  probably  facilitate  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eftabli(hment»  if, 
befide  the  fmalleft  fubdivifions  or  diftrift^,.  therf 
could  be  fotmed  other  larger  divifions,  compofed 
of  a  certain  number  of  diftrifts,  and  put  uGLder  th^ 
direftion  ofparticular  committees* 

The  moft  nati^ra^l,  and  perhaps  the  mofl:  con^ 
yenient  method  of  dividing  a.  large  city  or  town^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  a  general  EftablHh^ 
ment  for  the  Poor,  would  be,  to  form  of  the  pariihes 
the  primary  divifions  j  and  to  divide  ^ch  pariih 
into  fo  many  fubdivifions,  or  diftridts,  as  that  each 
diftrifib  may  confift  of  from   300,0  to  4000  in- 
habitants.    Though  the  immediate  infpedion  and 
general    fuperintendence   of    the   affairs  of  each 
parifh  were  to  be  left  to  its  own  particular  coni>> 
mittee,  yet  the  fupreme  committjse  at  the  head  of 
jtj^e  general  Inftitution  ihould  not  only  exercife  a 
controlling  power  over  the  parochial  committees^ 
|but   thefe  lalt  fhould  not  be  impowered  to  levy 
money  upon  th^  parifhioners,  by  fetting  on  foot 
voluntary  fubfcriptions,  or  otherwifej   or  to  difc 
pofe  of  any  fums  belonging  to  the  general  Infti- 
tution, except  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity ; — nor 
ihould  they  be  permitted  to  introduce  any  new 
arrangements  with  refpe£^  to  the  management  of 
ihe  Poor,  without  the  approbation  and  confent 
pf  the  fupreme  committee :  the  moft  perfefl:  uni- 
formity in  the  mdde  of  treating  the  Poor,  and 
tranfading  all  public  bufmefs  relative  to  the  Infti^ 
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kution,  being  mcfifpcnfably  neceffary  to  fecufe  luc- 
cef$  to  the  undertaking,  and  fii  the  Eftablifhmeiit 
tipbn  a  firm  and  durable  fotindation,  ' 

For  the  fame  reafons,  dll  monies  collefted  in  the 
|>ar}lhe8  (hould  not  be  received  and  difpbfed  of  by 
their  particular  committees;  but  ought  td  be  paid 
into  the  public  treafury  df  the  Inftitiition,-  and 
carried  to  the  general  account  of  receipts ; — and, 
in  like  manner,  the  fums  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  Poor  in  each  parifh  ihould  be  furniflied  fronl 
the  general  treafUry,  on  the  Orders  of  thfc  fiipreme 
committees 

With  regard  to  the  application^  bf  individuals 
in  diftrefs  for  aflidance,  all  fuch  applications  ought 
to  be  made  through  the  comtniffai-y  of  the  diftri6i 
to'the  parochial  committee  ;-^— and  where  the  necef- 
fity  is  not  urgent,  and  particularly  where  perma- 
nent afliftance  is  required,  the  demand  (hould  b^ 
teferred  by  the  parochial  committee  to  the  fuprehie 
committee,  for  their  decifion.  In  cafes  of  urgent 
neceflity,  the  parochial  committees,  and  even  the 
commiffaries  of  diftrittsi .  (hould  be  authorized  to 
adminifter  relief,  efc  officio^  arid  without  delay  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  (hould  be  furniflied  with  tertain 
fums  in  advance,  to  be  afterwards  accounted  for  by 
them^ 

That,  the  fupreme  committee  itiay  be  exaftly 
informed  of  the  real  ftate  of  thofe  in  diftrefs  who 
apply  for  relief,  every  petition j  forwarded  by  a 
parochial  committee,  or  by  a  commiffary  of  a 
diftriftf  where  there  are  no  parochial  committees,* 
ibould  be  aGcompanied  with  an  exad  and  detailed 
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nqcount  of  th^  qircumftances  of  the  petitioner! 
figned  by  the  comfniflary  of  ttiQ  di(lri£^  to  which 
he  beloagS}  together  with  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  fum,  or  other  relief^  "ivhich  fuch  commif* 
(ary  may  deem  nec^&ry  for  the  fupport  of  the 
petitioner* 

To  fave  the  commiflaries  of  diftrida  the  trouble 
of  writing  the  defcripttons  of  the  Poor  who  apply 
for  aififtance,  printed  forms^  fimilar  tg  t|:iat  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  Appendioc,  No.  V*  may  b$ 
fumiihed  to  them ; — and  other  printed  form$>  of  % 
like  nature,  may  be  introduced  with  great  ad* 
vantage  in  many  other  cafes  in  the  management  of 
the  Poor. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fupreme 
and  parochial  committees  Ihould  be  formed;— 
however  they  may  be  compofed,  it  will  be  indif# 
penfably  requifite,  for  the  preferyation  of  order  and 
harmony  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Eftablifii^ 
ment,  that  one  member  at  leaft  of  each  parochial 
committee  be  prefent,  and  have  a  feat,  and  voice, 
as  a  member  of  the  fupreme  committee*  And,  that 
all  the  members  of  each  parochial  committee  may 
be  equally  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  gene* 
ral  affairs  of  the  Eflablifhment,  it  may  perhaps  be 
proper  that  thofe  members  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  fupreme  committee  in  rotation. 

For  fimilar  reafons  it  may  be  proper  to  invite 
the  commiflarie&  of  difl:iid:s  to  be  prefent  in  rota^^ 
tion  at  the  meetings  of  the.  committees  of  their 
refpeftive   parilhes,    where   there    are    parochial 
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committees  eftablifhed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  fupreme  committee  *•  ^ 

It  is,  however,  only  in  very  large  cities  that  I 
would  recommend  the  forming  parochial  com- 
mittees. In  all  towns  where  the  inhabitants  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  100,000  fouls,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  bed  merely  to  divide 
the  town  into  diilrifts,  without  regard  to  the  limits 
of  parifiies ;  and  to  direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
ftitution  by  one  finiple  committee.  This  mode  was 
adopted  at  Munich,  and  found  to  be  eafy  in  prac- 
tice, and  fuccefsful ;  and  it  is  not  without  fome 
degree  of  diffidence,  I  own,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
propofe  a  deviation  from  a  plan,  which  has  not  yet 
been  juftified  by  experience. 

But  however  a  town  may  be  divided  into  dif- 
tri^,  it  will  be  abfolutely  necefTary  that  all  the 
houfes  be  regularly  numbered,  and  an  accurate  lift 
made  out  of  all  the  perfons  who  inhabit  them. 
The  propriety  of  this  meafure  is  too  apparent  to 
require  any  particular  explanation.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  firft  fteps  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  carrymg 
into  execution  any  plan  for  forming  an  £ftabli(h- 
ment  for  the  Poor ;  it  being  as  neceffary  to  know 
the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  thofe,  who,  by 
voluntary  fubfcriptions,  or  otherwife,  affift  in  re- 

♦  This  meafure  has  been  followed  by  the  moft  fjilutary  effects  at 
Munich,  The  comniin'aries 'of  diftrifls  flittered  by  this  difiiii^lion 
have  exerted  themfelves  with  uncommon  zeal  and  alHduity  in  the  dif- 
cbarge  of  the  important  duties  of  tlieic  o/Ece.  And  very  important 
indeed  is  the  office  of  a  comniinary  of  a  diltri^l  in  the  £ltabliihmcn. 
for  tbe  Poor  at  Munich » 
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Heving  the  Poor,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  objefts  themfelves ;  and  this  mea« 
fure  is  as  indifpenfably  neceflary  when  an  inftitution 
for  the  Poor  is  formed  in  a  fmall  country-town  or 
village,  as  when  it  is  formed  in  the  largeit  capital. 

In  many  cafes,  it  is  probable,  the  eftabliflied  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  an  inftitution  for  the  Poor 
may  be  formed,  and  certain  ufages,  the  influence  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  ftill  more  powerful  than  the 
laws,  may  render  many  modifications  neceflary, 
which  It  is  utterly  impoifible  for  me  to  forefee ;  ftill 
the  great  fundamental  principles  upon  which  every 
fenfible  plan  for  fuch  an  Eftablifhment  mtift  be 
founded,  appear  to  me  to  be  certain  and  immu- 
table J  and  when  rightly  underftood,  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  the  plan  to 
all  thofe  particular  circumftances  under  which  it 
may  be  carried  into  execution,  without  making  any 
eilential  alteration. 
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CHAP.    III. 

General  Dire^ion  of  the  Affairs  of  an  In/litution  for 
the  Poor  attended  with  no  great  Trouble. — Of  the 

.  beji  Method  of  carrying  on  the  current  Bufinefs^ 
and  of  the  great  Ufe  of  printed  Forms ^  or  Blanks. 
^-Of  the  necejffary  Salifications  of  tho/e  who  are 
placed  at  the  Head  of  an  EJlablifhment  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor. — Great  Importance  of  this 
Subjed. — Cruelty  and  Impolicy  of  putting  the 
Poor  into  the  Hands  of  Perfons  they  cannot  re^ 
fpeil  and  love. — The  Perfons  pointed  out  who  are 
more  immediately  called  upon  to  come  forward 
with  Schemes  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor^  and 
to  give  their  ailive  AJJiJiance  in  carrying  them 
into  Effect. 

VJI7HATEVER  the  Humbcr  of  diftrifts  into  which 
a  city  is  divided,  may  be,  or  the  number  of 
committees   employed   in   the   management  of  a 
public  Eftablifiiment  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  it 
is  indifpenfably  neceffary  that  all  individuals  who 
are  employed  in  the  undertaking  be  perfons  of 
known  integrity  ; — for  courage  is  not  more  necef- 
fary in  the  character  of  a  general,   than  unfhaken 
integrity  in  the  charafter  of  a  governor  of  a  public 
charity.     I  infift  the  more  upon  this  point  as  the 
whole  fcheme  is  founded  upon  the  voluntary  afSft- 
ance  of  individuals,  and  therefore   to  enfure  its 
fuccefs  the  nioft  unlimited  confidence  of  the  public 
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muft  be  repofed  in  thofe  who  arc  to  carry  it  into 
execution  ;  befides,  I  may  add,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  of  the  various  public  EWablifli- 
ments  for  th^  relief  of  the  Poor  already  inftiruted 
have  commonly  been  adminiftered  in  moft  coun- 
tries, does  not  tend  to  render  fuperfluous  the  pre- 
cautions I  propofe  for  fecuring  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 

The  preceding  obfervations  refpefting  the  im- 
portance of  employing  none  but  perfons  of  known 
integrity  at  the  head  of  an  inititution  for  the  relief 
of  the  Poor,  relates  chiefly  to  the  neceffity  of  encou- 
raging people  in  affluent  circumftances,'  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  to  unite  in  the  fupport  of  fuch  an  Efta-f 
blifhment.— There  is  alfo  another  reafon,  perhaps 
equally  important,  which  renders  it  expedient  to 
employ  perfons  of  the  moft  refpeftable  charadter  in 
the  details  of  an  inftitution  of  public  charity, — the 
good  effects  fuch  a  choice  muft  have  upon  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  Poor. 

Perfons  who  are  reduced  to  indigent  circura- 
ftances,  and  become  objefts  of  public  charity, 
come  under  the  direAion  of  thofe  who  are 
appointed  to  take  care  of  them  with  minds  weak- 
ened by  adverfity,  and  foured  by  difappoititment ; 
and  finding  themfelves  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  feeing  better 
days,  they  naturally  grow  peevifh,  and  difcon* 
tented,  fufpicious  of  thofe  fet  over  them,  and  of  one 
another ;  and  the  kindeft  treatment,  and  moft  care- 
ful attention  to  every  circumftance  that  can  render 
their  fituation  fupportable,  are  therefore  required,  to 
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prevent  their  being  very  unhappy.  And  nothing 
furely  can  contribute  more  powerfully  to  foothe  the 
minds  of  perfons  in  fuch  unfortunate  and  hopelefs 
circumftances,  than  to  find  themfelves  under  the 
care  and  protedion  of  perfons  of  gentle  manners ; 
'—'humane  difpofitions  ; — and  knowA  probity  and 
integrity ;  fuch  as  even  /A^yj-^with  all  their  fuf- 
picions  about  them,  may  venture  to  love  and  refpefl. 

Whoever  has  taken  the  pains  to  inveftigate  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  examine  atten- 
tively thofe  circumftances  upon  which  human  hap- 
pinefs  depends,  mud  know  how  neceflary  it  is  to 
happinefs,  that  the  mind  fhould  have  fome  objeft 
upon  which  to  place  its  more  tender  affedions — 
fomething  to  love, — ^to  cheriih, — to  efteem, — to 
refpeft, — and  to  venerate  ;  and  thefe  refources  are 
never  fo  neceflary  as  in  the  hour  of  adverfity  and 
difcouragement,  where  no  ray  of  hope  is  left  to 
cheer  the  profped,  and  ftimulate  to  frefh  exertion. 

The  lot  of  the  Poor,  particularly  of  thofe  who, 
from  eafy  circumftances  and  a  reputable  flation  in 
fociety,  are  reduced  by  misfortunes,  or  by  oppreffion, 
to  become  a  burthen  on  the  Public,  is  truly  deplo- 
rable, after  all  that  can  be  done  for  them : — and  were 
we  feriouily  to  confider  their  fituation,  I  am  fure 
we  ihould  think  that  we  could  never  do  too  much 
to  alleviate  their  fufferings,  and  foothe  the  anguiih 
of  wounds  which  can  never  be  healed. 

For  the  common  misfortunes  of  life,  hope^  is  a  fo- 
vereign  remedy.  But  what  remedy  can  be  applied 
to  evils,  which  involve  even  the  lofs  of  hope  itfelf  ? 
and  what  can  thofe  hs^ve  to  hope,  who  are  feparated 
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and  cut  oflF  from  fociety,  and  for  ever  excluded 
from  all  fhare  in  the  affairs  of  men  ?  To  them,  ho- 
nours ; — diftinftions  ; — praife  ;•— aid  even  property 
itfelf  J — all  thofe  objefts  of  laudable  ambition  which 
fo  powerfully  excite  the  aftivity  of  men  in  civil  fo- 
ciety, and  contribute  fo  effentially  to  happinefs,  by 
filling  the  mind  with  pleafihg  profpefts  of  future 
enjoyments,  are  but  empty  names ;  or  rather,  they 
are  fubjeds  of  never-ceafmg  regret  and  difcontent. 

That  gloom  muft  indeed  be  dreadful,  which  over- 
fpreads  the  mind,  when  hope^  that  bright  luminary 
of  the  foul,  which  enlightens  and  cheers  it,  and 
excites  and  calls  forth  into  adion  all  its  bed  facul- 
ties, has  difappeared! 

There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who,  from  their  indo- 
lence or  extravagance,  or  other  vicious  habits,  fall 
into  poverty  and  diftrefs,  and  become  a  burthen  on 
the  public,  who  are  fo  vile  and  degenerate  as  not  to 
feel  the  wretchednefs  of  their  fituation.  But  thefe 
are  miferable  objefts,  which  the  truly  benevolent  will 
regard  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  compaffion; — they 
muft  be  very  unhappy,  for  they  are  very  vicious } 
and  nothing  (hould  be  omitted,  that  can  tend  to  re- 
claim them ; — but  nothing  will  tend  fo  powerfully 
to  reform  them,  as  kind  ufage  from  the  hands  of 
perfons  they  muft  learn  to  love  and  to  refpeft  at  the 
fame  time. 

If  I  am  too  prftlix  upon  this  head,  I  am  forry  for 
it.  It  is  a  ftrong  convidion  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  fubjed,  which  carries  me  away,  and 
makes  me,  perhaps,  tirefome,  where  I  would  wi(h 
moft  to  avoid  it.  The  care  of  the  Poor,  however, 
I  muft  confider  as  a  matter  of  very  feridus  iniport- 
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ance.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
facred  duties  impofed  upon  meti  in  a  ftate  of  dvil 
fociety  ;— one  of  thofe  duties  impofed  immediately 
by  the  hand  of  God  himfelf,  and  of  which  the  ne- 
gleft  neyer  goes  mipuniflied. 

What  I  have  faid  refpefting  the  neceffary  qua- 
lifications of  thofe  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  Poor,  I  hope  will  not  deter  welUdifpofed  per- 
fons,  who  are  willing  to  afiift  in  fo  ufeful  an  un* 
dertaking,  from  coming  forward  with  propofitions 
for  the  inftitucion  of  public  Eftablifhments  for  that 
purpofe;  or  from  offering  themfelves  candidates 
for  employments  in  the  management  of  fuch  Efia^ 
bliihments*  The  quaUfications  pointed  out,  inte** 
grity,  and  a  gentle  and  humane  difpofition,— ho- 
nefty,  and  a  good  heart  ;*— are  ft|ich  as  any  one  may 
boldly  Jay  claim  to,  without  fear  of  being  taxed 
with  vanity  or  oftentation. — And  if  individuals  in 
private  ftations,  on  any  occafioti  are  called  upon  to 
lay  afide  their  bafhfulnefs  and  modeft  diffidence, 
and  come  forward  into  public  view,  it  muft  furely 
be,  when  by  their  exertions  they  can  eflfentialiy 
contribute  to  promote  meafures  which  are  cal- 
culated to  increafe  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
fociety. 

It  is  a  vulgar  faying,  that,  itrbat  is  everybody^^ 
htifinefsi  is  mbod/s  bujinefs  ;  and  it  is  very  'Certain 
that  many  fchemes,  evidently  intended  for  the  pub^ 
lie  good,  have  been  neglefted,  merely  becaufe  no* 
body  could  be  prevailed  on  to  ftand  forward  and  be 
the  firft  to  adopt  them.  This  doubtlefs  has  been 
the  cafe  in  regard  to  many  judicious  and  wdl- 
arrajiged  propofals  for  providing  for  the^Poor  j  and 
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will  probably  be  fo  again.  I  (hall  endeavour,, 
how^ever,  to  (how,  that  though  in  undertakings  ia 
which  the  general  welfare  of  fociety  is  concerned,' 
perfons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  called  upon 
to  give  them  their  fupport,  yet,  in  the  introduction 
of  fuch  meafures  as  are  here  recommended, — a 
fcheme  of  providing  for  th^  Poor, — there  are  many 
who,  by  their  rank  and  peculiar  fituations,  are 
clearly  pointed  out  as  the  moft  proper  to  take  up 
the  bufinefs  at  its  commencement,  and  bring  it  for- 
ward to  maturity ;  as  well  as  to  take  an  adtive  part 
in  the  direction  and  management  of  fuch  an  infti* 
tution  after  it  has  been  eftablifhed :  and  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  nature  and  the  end  of  the  under- 
taking evidently  point  out  the  perfons  who  are 
more  particularly  called  upon  to  fet  an  example  oa 
fuch  an  occafion. 

If  the  care  of  the  Poor  be  an  objeft  of  great 
.national  importance,— ^if  it  be  infeparably  connect- 
ed with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of,  fociety,  and 
with  the  glory  and  profperity  of  the  ftate ; — ^if  the 
advantages  which  individuals  fhare  in  the  public 
welfare  are  in  proportion  to  the  capital  they  have  at 
flake  in  this  great  national  fund — that  is  to  fay,  in 
proportion  to  their  rank,  property,  and  connexions, 
or  general  influence; — as  it  is  juft  that  every  one 
ihould  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
he  receives ;  k  is  evident  who  ought  to  be  the  firft 
to  come  forward  upon  fuch  an  occafidn. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  fuperior 
intereft  they  have  in  the  public  welfare,  that  perfons 
pf  high   rank  and  great  property,  and  fuch  as 
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occupy  places  of  importance  in  the  government,  are 
bound  to  fupport  meafures  calculated  to  relieve  the 
diftreffes  of  the  Poor ;— there  is  ftill  another  circum- 
ftance  which  renders  it  indifpenfably  neceflary  that 
they  (hould  take  an  aftive  part  in  fuch  meafures, 
and  that  is,  the  influence  which  their  example  muil 
have  upon  others. 

It  is  impoffible  to  prevent  the  bulk  of  mankind 
,  from  being  fwayed  by  the  example  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  taught  to  look  up  as  their  fupe- 
riors ;  it  behoves,  therefore,  all  who  enjoy  fuch  high 
privileges,  to  employ  all  the  influence  which  their 
rank  and  fortune  give  them,  to  promote  the  pqblic 
good.  And  this  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a  jduty 
of  a  peculiar  kind  ;— a  perfonal  fervice  attached  to 
the  (lation  they  hold  in  fociety,  and  which  cannot 
be  commuted. 

But  if  the  obligations  which  perfons  of  rank 
and  property  are  under,  to  fupport  meafures  de- 
ligned  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  are  fo  binding, 
how  much  more  fo  muft  they  be  upon  thofe  who 
have  taken  upon  themfelves  the  facred  ofiice  of  pub-, 
lie  teachers  of  virtue  and  morality  ; — the  Minifters 
of  a  mod  holy  religion; — a  religion  whofe  firft  pre- 
cepts inculcate  charity  and  univerfal  benevolence, 
and  whofe  great  objeft  is,  unquefliionably,  the  peace, 
order,  and  happinefs  of  fociety. 

If  there  be  any  whofe  peculiar  province  it  is  to 
feek  for  objeds  in  dittrefs  and  want,  and  adminifter 
to  them  relief; — ^if  there  beany  who  are  bound  by 
the  indifpenfable  duties  of  their  profeflion  to  encou- 
rage by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  more 
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efpecially  by  example^  the  general  praftice  of  cha- 
rity ;  it  is,  doubtlefs,  the  Minifters  of  the  gofpeL 
And  fuch  is  their  influence  in  fociety,  arifing  from 
the  nature  of  their  ofEce,  that  their  example  is  a 
matter  of  veryferious  importance. 

Little  peifuafion,  I  fliould  hope,  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  induce  the  clergy,  in  any  country,  to  give 
their  cordial  arid  aftive  affiftance  in  relieving  the 
diftreffes  of  the  Poor,  arid  providing  for  their  com- 
fort and  happinefs,  by  introducing  order  and  ufeful 
induftry  among  them. 

Another  clafs  of  men,  who  from  the  ftation  they 
hold  in  fociety,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  d 
the  country,  may  be  highly  ufeful  in  carrying  into 
effeft  fuch  an  undertaking,  are  the  civil  magiftrates; 
and,  however  a  committee  .  for  the  government 
and  diredion  of  an  Eftablifhment  for  the  Poor  may 
in  other  refpefts  be  compofed,  I  am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Chief  Magi/irate  of  the  town,  or  city, 
where  fuch  an  Eftablifliment  is  formed,  ought 
always  to  be  one  of  its  members.  The  Clergyman 
of  the  place  who  is  bigheft  in  rank  or  dignity 
ought,  likewife,  to  be  another;  and  if  he  be  a 
Bifhop,  or  an  Archbifhop,  his  affiftance  is  fo  much 
the  more  indifpenfable. 

But  as  perfons  who  hold  offices  of  great  trufl: 
and  importance  in  the  church,  as  well  as  under  the 
civil  government,  may  be  fo  much  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  their  Rations,  as  not  to  have  fufficient  lei- 
fure  to  attend  to  other  matters ;  it  may  be  neceflary^ 
when  fuch  diftinguilhed  perfons  lend  their  affift- 
gnce  in  the  management  of  an  Eftablifhment  for 
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the  relief  of  the  Poor^  that  each  of  them  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  with  them  a  perfon  of  his  own 
choice  into  the  committee,  to  affift  him  in  the 
bufinefs.  The  Bifliop,  for  inftance,  may  bring 
his  chaplain  ;— the  Magiftrate,  his  clerk  ; — the 
Nobleman,  or  private  gentleman,  his  fon,  or 
friend,  &c.  But  in  fmall  towns,  of  two  or  three 
parifhes,  and  particularly  in  country-towns,  and 
villages,  which  do  not  confifl;  of  more  than  one  or 
t,wo  pariihes,  as  the  details  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Poor  in  fuch  communities 
cannot  be  extenfive,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  manage  the  bufinefs  without  affift- 
ants.  And  indeed  in  all  cafes,  even  in  great  cities, 
when  a  general  EftabHfliment  for  the  Poor  is  formed 
upon  a  good  plan,  the  details  of  the  executive 
and  more  laborious  parrs  of  the  management  of  it 
will  be  fo  divided  among  the  commiflaries  of  the 
diftrids,  that  the  members  of  the  fupreme  commit- 
tee will  have  little  more  to  do  than  juft  to  hold  the 
reins,  and  direft  the  movement  of  the  machine. 
Care  muft  however  be  taken  to  preferve  the  moft 
perfeft  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  all  its  parts, 
otherWife  confufion  muft  enfue ;  hence  the  necet 
fity  of  direfting  the  whole  from  one  center. 

As  tUe  infpeftion  of  the  Poor ; — the  care  of 
them  when  they  are  fick ; — the  diftribution  of  the 
fiims  granted  in  alms  for  their  fupport ; — the  fur- 
nifliing  them  with  clothes  ; — and  the  colleftion  of 
the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  the  inhabitants, — will 
be  performed  by  the  commiffaries  of  the  diftrifts, 
and  their  aiSftants ; — and  as  all  the  details  relative 

to 
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to  giving  employment  to  the  Poor,  and  feeding 
them,  may  be  managed  by  particular  fubordinate 
committees,  appointed  for  thofe  purpofes,  the 
current  bufinefs  of  the  fupreme  committee  will 
amount  to  little  more  than  the  exercife  of  a  general 
fuperint&ndance. 

This  committee,  it  is  true,  muft  determine  upon 
all  demand^  from  the  Poor  who  apply  for  afliftance ; 
but  as  every  fuch  demand  will  be  accompanied 
with  the  moft  particular  account  of  the^circum- 
ftaqces  of  the  petitioner,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  afliftance  neceflary  to  his  relief, 
certified  by  the  commiffary  of  the  diftriQ:  in  which 
the  petitioner  refides,— and  alfo  by  the  parochial 
committee,  where  fuch  are  eftablifhed, — the  mat- 
ter will  be  fo  prepared  and  digefted,  that  the 
member^  of  the  fupreme  committee  will  have  very 
little  trouble  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  cafe, 
and  the  afliftance;  to  be  granted. 

This  afliftance  will  confift — in  a  certain  fum  to 
be  given  weekly  in  alms  to  the  petitioner,  by  the 
commiflary  of  the  diftrift,  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Inftitution; — in  an  allowance  of  bread  only  ;•— 
in  a  prefent  of  certain  articles  of  clothing,  which 
ivill  be  fpecified  ; — or,  perhaps,  merely  in  an  order 
for  being  furniftied  with  food,  clothing,  or  fuel, 
from  the  public  kitchens  or  magajsines  of  the 
Eftablifl^ment,  at  the  prime  coji  of  thofe  articles, 
as  an  ajftjlance  to  the  petitioner,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  neccjjity  of  his  becoming  a  burthen  on  the 
Public. 
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The  manner  laft  mentiohedof  affifting  thePoor,— 
that  of  furnifhing  them  with  the  neceflaries  of  life  at 
lower  prices  than  thofe  at  which  they  are  fold  in  the 
public  markets,  is  a  matter  of  fuch  importance, 
that  I  (ball  take  occafion  to  treat  of  it  more  fully 
hereafter. 

With  refpeft  to  the  petitions  prefenfed  to  the 
committee ;— -whatever  be  the  affiftance  demanded, 
the  petition  received  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  duplicate ;  to  the  end  that,  the  decifion  of  the  com- 
mittee being  entered  upon  the  duplicate,  as  well  as 
upon  the  original,  and  the  duplicate  fent  back  to  the 
•commiffary  of  the  diftrift,  the  bufinefs  may  be 
finiihed  with  the  leafl;  trouble  poffible ;  and  even 
without  the  neceffity  of  any  more  formal  order  re- 
lative to  the  matter  being  given  by  the  committee. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  great  utility  of 
sprinted  forms  J  for  petitions,  returns,  &c.  in  carrying 
on  the  bufinefs  of  an  Eftablifhment  for  the  Poor,  and 
1  would  again  mod  earneftly  recommend  the  gene- 
ral ufe  of  them.  Thofe  who  have  not  had  expe- 
rience in  fuch  matters,  can  have  no  idea  how  much 
they  contribute  to  preferve  order,  and  facilitate  and 
expedite  bufinefs.  To  the  general  introduftion 
of  them  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Inilitution  for  the  Poor  at  Munich,  I  attribute, 
more  than  to  any  thing  elfe,  the  perfeft  order 
which  has  continued  to  reign  throughout  every 
part  of  that  extenfive  £fi:abliihment,  from  Its  firft 
exiftence  to  the  prefent  moment. 

In  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  cf  that  Effabliih- 
ment,  pxmted  forms  or  blanks  are  ufed^  not  only 
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for  petitions ;— returns ; — lift^  of  the  Poor;— de- 
fcriptions  of  the  Poor ;— lifts  of  the  inhabitants  j— 
lifts  of  fubfcribers  to  the  fupport  of  the  Poor  ;•— 
orders  iipon  the  banker  or  treafurer  of  the  Infti- 
tution ; — but  alfo  for  the  reports  of  the  monthly 
coUeftions  made  by  the  commiflaries  of  diftrifts  ;— 
the  accounts  fent  in  by  the  commiflaries,  of  the 
extraordinary  expences  incurred  in  affordmg  affift- 
ance  to  thofe  who  ftand  in  need  of  immediate 
relief;— the  banker's  receipts; — and  even  th0 
books- in  which  are  kept  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Eftablifhment. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  forms  for  thefe  blanks ; 
as  they  muft  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  lo» 
cal  ciicumftances,  np  general  direftions*  can  be 
given,  other  than,  in  all  cafes,  the  fhorteft  forms 
that  can  be  drawn  up,  confiftent  with  perfpicuity, 
are  recommended ;  and  that  the  fubjeft-matter  of 
each  particular  or  fingle  return,  may  be  fo  difpofed 
as  to  be.eafily  transferred  to  fuch  general  tables, 
or  general  accounts,  as  the  nature  of  the  re- 
turn and  other  circumftances  may  require.  Care 
ihould  likewife  be  taken  to  make  them  of  fuch  a 
form,  Jhape^  and  dimenfion,  that  they  may  be  re* 
gularly  folded  up,  and  docketed,  in  order  to  their 
being  preferved  among  the  public  records  of  the 
Inftitution.  ^    ' 
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C  H  A  P.    IV. 

Of  the  Necejity  of  effeSluat  Meafures  for  tniro* 

ducing  a  Spirit  of  Induftrj  among  the  Poor  in 

forming  an  Efiablifhment  for  their  Relief  and 

Support. -^Of  the  Means  which  may  be  ufed  for 

-    that  Purpofe ;   and  for  fetting  on  foot  a  Scheme 

for  forming  an  EJiabliJhment  for  feeding  the  Poor. 

AN  objeft  of  the  very  firft  importance  in  form- 
ing an  Eftablifliment  for  the  relief  and  fup- 
port  of  the  Poor,  is  to  take  effeftual  meafures  for 
Introducing  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  them ;  fof 
it  is  moft  certain,  that  all  funu  of  money ^  or  other 
ajftjlance^  given  to  the  Poor  in  alms^  which  do  not  tend 
to  make  them  indiijlrious^  never  can  fail  to  have  a 
contrary  tendency^  and  to  operate  as  an  encourage^' 
ment  to  idlenefs  and  immorality. 

And  as  the  merit  of  an  adion  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  good  it  produces,  the  charity  of  a  nation 
ought  not  to  be  eftimated  by  the  millions  which 
are  paid  in  Poor^s  taxes,  but  by  the  pains  which 
are  taken  to  fee  that  the  fums"  raifed  are  properly 
applied. 

As  the  providing  ufeful  emplbyment  for  the 
Poor,  and  rendering  them  induftrious,  is,  and 
ever  has^  been,  a  great  dejideratum  in  political  eco- 
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nomy,  it  may  be  proper  to  enlarge  a  little  here, 
upon  that  interefting  fubjeft. 

The  great  miftake  committed  in  moft  of  the  at« 
tempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  fpirit 
of  induftry,  where  habits  of  idlenefs  have  prevailed^ 
has  been  the  too  frequent  and  improper  ufe  of 
coercive  meafures,  by  which  the  perfons  to  be  • 
reclaimed  have  commonly  been  offended  and  the* 
rdughly  difgufted  at  the  very  out-fet.— Force  will 
not  do  it. — Addre/iy  not  force,  mud  be  ufed  on 
thofe  occafions. 

The  cliildren  in  the  hbufe  of  induftry  at  Mu« 
nich,  who,  being  placed  upon  elevated  feats  round 
the  halU  where  other  children  worked,  were  made 
to  be  idle  fpeftators  of  that  amuHng  fcene,  cried 
moft  bitterly  when  their  requeft  to  be  permitted  to 
defcend  from  their  places,  and  mix  in  that  bufy 
crowd,  was  refufed ; — but  they  would,  moft  pro« 
bably,  have  cried,  ftill  more,  had  they  been  taken 
abruptly  from  their  play  znd  forced  to  work. 

**  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  }"— 
and  thofe  who  undertake  to  dire£l  them,  ought  ever 
to  bear  in  mind  that  important  truth. 

That  impatience  of  control^  and  jealoufy  and  ob- 
iUnate  perfeyerance  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
perfonal  liberty  and  independence,  which  fo  ftrong- 
ly  mark  the  human  character  in  all  the  ftages  and 
iituations  of  life,  muft  be  managed  with  great  cau« 
.tion  and  addrdfs,  by  thofe  who  are  delirous  of 
doing  good  ;-^or,  indeed,  of  doing  any  thing  ef- 
fedually  with  mankind. 

It  has  often  been  faid,  that  the  Poor  are  vicious 
and  profligate,  and  that  therefore  nothing  but  force 
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viU  anfwer  to  make  iha^  obedient,  and  keep  thenf 
in  order ;-- but,  I  (hould  fay,  that  becaufe  the  Poor 
are  vicious  an^  profligate^  tt  is  fo  much  the  more 
lieceflary  to  ztfAA  the  appearance  of  force  in  the 
Qumagement  of  tl^em,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
rebellious  and  incorrigible. 

Thofe  who  are  employed  to  take  up  and  tame 
fhe  wild  horfefi  belonging  to  the  Ele&or  Palatine, 
which  are  bred  inthe  foreft  near  Dufleldorfl^  never 
u&  ft>rce  m  reclaiming  that  noble  animal,  and  mak-* 
ing  him  docile  and  obedient.  They  begin  with 
makiiig  a  great  circuit,  in  order  to  approach  him ; 
and  rather  decoy  than  force  him  into  the  fituation 
in  which  they  wiih  to  bring  him,  and  ever  after- 
wards treat  him  with  the  •  greatefl:  kindnefs ;  it 
having  been  found  by  experience,  that  ill-ufage 
feldom  fails  to  make  him  *^  a  man-hater,^'  un^ 
tameable,  and  incorrigibly  vicious. -<^ It  may,  per* 
haps,  be  thought  fanciful  and  trifling,  but  the  hd 
really  is,  that  an  attention  to  the  means '  ufed 
by  thefe  people  to  gain  the  confidence  of  thofe 
animals,  and  teach  them  to  like  their  keepers, 
their  ftables  and  their  mangers,  fuggefted  to  mt 
many  ideas  which  I .  afterwards  put  in  prafLice 
with  great  fuccefs,  in  reclaiming  thofe  abandoned 
and  ferocious  animals  in  human  fhape,  which 
I  undertook  to  tame,  and  render  gentle  and 
docile. 

It  is  however  neceflary  in  every  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  ipiitt  of  order  and  induilry  among  the  idle 
and  profligate,  not  merely  to  avoid  ajl  harfh  and 
ofleniive  treatment,  which,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved;  could  only  ferve  to- irritate  them,  and  ren- 
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der  them  ftill  more  vicious  and  obftinate,  but-  it  is 
alfo  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  do  every  thing  that 
can  be  devifed  td  encourage  and  jreward  every 
fymptom  of  reformation. 

It,  will  likewife  be  neceffary  fometimes  to  punifh 
the  obftinate  ;  but  recourfe  (hould  ^ever  be  had  to 
punifhments  till  good  ufage  has  firfl:  been  fairly 
tried  and  found  to  be  ineffectual.  The  delinquent 
muft  be  made  to  fee  that  he  has  deferved  the  pu-* 
nifliment,  and  when  it  is  inflided,  care  (hould  be 
taken  to  make  him  feel  it.  But  in  order  that  the 
punifhment  pday  have  the  effeds  intended,  and  hot 
ferve  to  irritate  the  perfon  punifhed,  and  excite  per- 
fonal  hatred  and  revenge,  inftead  of  difpofing  the 
mind  to  ferious  reflection,  it  muft  be  adminiftered 
in  the  moft  folemn  and  moft  difpajftonqie  manner  ; 
and  it  muft  be  continued  no  longer  than  till  ihtjirji 
dawn  of  reformation  appears. 

How  much  prudence  and  caution  are  neceffary 
in  difpenfing  rewsu-ds  and  punifhments ;— -and  yet — 
how  little  attention  is  in  general  paid  to  thofe  im- 
portant tranfadtions ! 

Rewards  and  Punifhments  are  the  only  means  by 
which  mankind  can  be  controlled  and  directed ; 
and  yet,  how  often  do  we  fee  them  difpenfed  in  the 
mofl  carelefs — moft  imprudent — and-  moft  impro- 
per manner !— how  often  are  they  confounded  !— 
how  often  mifapplicd !— and  how  often  do  we  fee 
them  inade  the  inftruments  of  gratifying  the  mofl 
fordid  private  paf&ons ! 

To  the  improper  ufe  of  them  may  be  attributed 
jsdl  the  diforders  of  civil  fociety. — Tp  the  improper 
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or  carelefs  ufe  of  them  may,  moft  unqueftionably, 
be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  poverty,  mifery, 
and  mendicity  in  moft  countries,  and  particularly 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  healthfulnefs  and  mild- 
nefs  of  the  climate— the  fertiKty  of  the  foil — the 
abundance  of  fuel — the  numerotis  and  flourifhing 
manufaftures — the  extenfive  commerce — and  the 
millions  of  acres  of  wafte  lands  which  ftltl  remain 
to  be  cultivated,  furnifli  the  means  of  giving  ufeful 
employment  to  all  its  inhabitants,  and  even  to  a 
.  much  more  numerous  population. 

But  if  inflead  of  encouraging  the  laudable  exer- 
tions of  ufeful  induftry,  and  affifting  and  relieving 
the  unfortunate  and  the  infirm — (the  only  real  ob- 
je^s  of  charity,) — the  means  defigned  for  thofe  pur- 
pofes  are  fo  mifapplied  as  to  operate  as  rewards  to 
idlenefs  and  immorality,  the  greater  the  fums  arc 
which  are  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  more  numerous  will  that  clafs  becom?, 
and  the  greater  will  be  their  profligacy,  their  info- 
lence,  and  their  (hamelefs  and  clamorous  impor- 
tunity. 

There  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  man,  a  natural 
propenfity  to  floth  and  indolence ;  and,  though  ha- 
l>its  of  induftry, — like  all  habits, — may  render  thofe 
exertions  eafy  and  pleafant  which  at  firft  are  pan- 
ful and  irkfome,  yet  iio  perfon,  in  any  fituatioit, 
ever  chofe  labour  merely  for  its  own  fake.  It  is 
always  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  greater  evil, — or 
the  hope  of  fome  enjoyment,  by  which  mankind 
are  compelled  or  allured,  when  they  take  tp  induf- 
trious  purfuits. 
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Jn  the  rude  ftate  of  fevage  nature  the  wants  of 
men  are  few^  and  thefe  may  all  be  eafily  fupplied 
without  the  c<:)mmiffion  of  any  crime ;  confequently 
induftry,  under  fuch  circumftances,  is  not  neceffary,- 
nor  can  indolence  be  juftly  confidered  as  a  vice ; 
but  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  where  population  is 
great,  and  the  means  of  fubfiftence  not  to  be  had 
without  labour,  or  without  defrauding  others  of 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  idlenefs  becomes  a 
crime  of  th^  moft  fatal  tendency,  and  confequently 
of  the  moft  heinous  nature;  and  every  means  (hould 
be  ufed  to  difcountenance,  punifli,  and  prevent  it. 

And  we  fee  that  Providence,  ever  attentive  to 
provide  remedies  for  the  diforders  which  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety  occafions  in  the  world,  has  provided 
for  idlenefs— as  foon  as  the  condition  of  fociety 
renders  it  a  vice,  but  not  before — a  punifliment 
every  way  fuited  to  its  nature,  and  calculated  to 

^prevent  its  prevalency  and  pernicious  confequences: 
—•This  is  want,  — ^nd  a  moft  efficacious  remedy  it 
is  for  the  evil, — when  the  %vifdom  of^man  does  not 
interfere  to  counterafl:  it,,  and  prevent  its  falutary 
effe£ts. 

But  referving  the  farther  inveftigation  of  this 
part  of  my  fubjeft — that  refpeding  the  means  to  be 
ufed  for  encouraging  induftry — to  fome  future 
opportunity,  I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  fliow,  in  a 

'  few  words,  how,  under, the  moft  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances,  an  arrangement  for  putting  an  end  tp 
mendicity,  and  introducing  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
among  the  Poor,  might  be  introduced  and  carried 
into  execution. 


*  / 
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If  I  am  obligied  to  take  a  great  circuit,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  my  objed,  it  mufl:  be  remembered, 
that  where  a  vaft  weight  is  to  be  raifed  by  human 
means,  a  variety  of  machinery  muft  neceflarily  be 
provided ;  and  that  it  is  bnly  by  bringing  all  the 
different  poWers  employed  to  aft  together  to  the 
fame  end,  that  the  purpofe  in  view  c^n  be  at- 
tamed.  It  will  likewife  be  remembered,  that  as  no 
mechanical  power  can  be  made  to  aft  without  a 
force  be  applied  to  it  fufficient  to  overcome  the 
refiftance,  not  only  of  the  vis  inerti^^  but  alfo  of 
friftion,  fo  no  moral  agent  can  be  brought  to*  aft 
to  any  given  end  without  fufficient  motives ;  that  is 
to  fay,  without  fuch  motives  as  the  per/on  who  is 
to  a^  may  4eem  fulHcient,  not  only  to  decide  his 
opinion,  but  alfo  to  overcome  his  indolence* 

The  objeft  propofed, — the  relief  of  the  Poor, 
and.  the  providing  for  their  future  comfort  and 
happinefs,  by  introducing  among  them  a  fpir^t  of 
order  and  induftry,  is  fuch  as  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  every  well-difpofed  perfon. 
•—But  I  will  fuppofe,  that  a  bare  conviftion  of  the 
utility  of  the  meafure  is  not  fufficient  alone  to 
pvercome  the  indolence  of  the  Pubjic,  and  induce 
them  to  engage  actively  in  the  undertaking  ;-7-yet 
as  people  are  at  all  times,  and  in  all  fituations, 
ready  enough  to  do  what  tYityfeei  to  be  their  in- 
tereft,  if,  in  bringing  forward  a  fcheme  of  public 
utility,  the  proper  means  be  ufed  to  render  it  fo 
interefting  as  to  awaken  the  curiojky^  and  fix  the 
attention  of  the  Public,  no  doubts  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  poflibility  of  carrying  it  ii^to  efieft. 

In 
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:  In  arranging  fuch  a  plan,  and  laying  it  before 
ihe  Fublic,  no  fmall  degree  of  knowledge  of  man* 
kind,  and  particularly  of  the  various  means  of  ad^ 
ing  on  them,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
different  (lages  of  civilization,  or  rather  of  the 
political  refinement  and  corruption  of  fociety^ 
would,  in  moH  cafes,  be  indifpenfably  neceffary; 
but  with  that  knowledge,  and  a^ood  (hare  of  zeal, 
addrefs,  prudence,  and  perfeverance,  there  are  few 
ichemes,  in  which  an  honed  man  would  wifh  to  be 
concerned,  that  might  not  be  carried  into  execution^ 
in  any  country, 

In  fuch  a  city  as  London,  where  there  is  great 
wea^ltb;— public  fpirit;-7-ent€rprizei — and  ^eal  for 
improvement ;  little  more,  I  flatter  myfelf,  would 
be  neceflary  to  engage  all  ranks  to  unite  i»  carrying 
into  effed  fuch  a  fchemfe,  than  to  (how  its  public 
utility  ;  and,  above  all,  to  prove  that  there  is  no  job 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  advifeable,  in  fubmitting 
to  the  Public,  Propofals  for  forming  fuch  an  Efta- 
blifhment,  to  Ihow  that  thofe  who  are  invited  to 
afEft'  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  would  not 
only  derive  from  it  much  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion, 
but  alfo  many  real  advantages ;  for  too  much 
pains  can  never  be  taken  to  intereft  the  Publiq 
individually,  and  diredtly,  in  the  fuccefs  of  mea* 
fures  tending  to  promote  the  general  good  of 
fociety. 

The  following  Propofals,  which  I  will  fuppofe 
to  be  made  by  fome  perfon  of  known  and  refpeft- 
able  cbar after i  who  has  courage  enough  td  engage 

L  4  in 
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in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking,  will  {how  my  ideas 
upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  cleared  mannen-~Wbe« 
ther  they  are  well  found<^,  muft  be  left  to  the 
reader  to  determine.*— -As  to  myfelf,  I  am  fo  much 
perfuaded  that  the  fcheme  here  propofed,  by  way 
of  example,  and  merely  for  illuftration,  might  be 
executed,  that,  had  I  time  for  the  undertaking, 
(which  I  have  not,)  I  fhould  i^ot  hefitate  to  engage 
in  it. 


\, 


«  PROPOSALS 

^*  FOR  FORMING  BY  PRIVATE  fiUBSCRIPTlOK, 

«  E  STABLISHMENT 

**  *        WW 


For  feeding  the  Poor^  and  giving  them  ufeful 

Employment ; 
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**  And  aUb  for  fmniihing  Food  at  a  cheap  Rate  to  others  who 
**  may  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  A£Sftance.  Connected  with  an 
Institutioii  for  introducing»  and  bringing  forward  into 
general  Ufe^  new  Inventions  and  ImprovementSy  particu*' 
**  larly  fuch  as  relate  to  the  Management  of  Jleai  and  the 
**  faving  of  Fuel;  and  to .  various  other  mechanical  Con« 
**  trivances  by  which  Dm^  Comfort  and  Ectmomy  may  h^ 
***  promoted^ 

<«  Subpiitted  to  the  Public, 

«  By  A.  B. 

"  The  Author  of  thefe  Propofals  declarer 
^  folemnly,'  in  th^  face  of  the  whole  world,  that 
^^  he  has  no  interefted  view  whatever  in  making 

"theft 
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**  thdfe  Propofols^   but  is   afltuated  merely,  and 
fimply  by  a  defire  to  do  good,  and  promote  the 
happinefs  and   profperiry   of   fociety^   and  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  his  country.— That  he 
never  will  demand,  accept,  or  receive  any  pay  or 
other  recompence  or  reward  of  any  kind  what- 
*^  ever  from  any  perfon  or  p^erfons,  for  his  fervicei 
**  or  trouble,  in  carryings  into  execution  the  pro- 
*«  pofed  fcheme,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  for  any 
**  thing  he  may  do  or  perform  in  future  relating  ta 
**  it,  or  to  any  of  its  details  or  concerns. 

*'  And,  moreover,  that  he  never  will  avail  hira- 
felf  of  any  opportunities  that  may  offer  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan  propofed,  for  deriving 
**  profit,  emolurtient,  or  advantage  of  any  kind, 
-  ^*  either  for  himfelf,  his  friends^  or  connetSiions;— 
**  but  that,  on  the ,  contrary,  he  will  take  upon 
**  himfelf  to  be  perfonally  refponfible  to  the  Public, 
**  and  more  immediately  to  the  Subfcribers  to  this 
**  Undertaking,  that  no  perfon  (hall  find  means  to 
*'  make  ^  job  of  the  propofed  Eftablifliment,  or  of 
**  any  of  the  details  of  its  execution,  or  of  its 
^^  management,  as  long  as  the  Author  of  thefe 
^^  Propofals  remains  charged  with  its  diredion. 

**  With  refpeft  to  the  particular  objeds  and 
**  extent  of  the  propofed  Eftablifliment,  thefe  may 
*'  be  feen  by  the  account  which  is  given  of  them 
^<  at  th&  head  of  thefe^  Propofals  ;  and  as  to  their 
^  *'  utility,  there  can  be  no  doubts.  They  certainly 
**  muft  tend  very  powerfully  to  promote  the  coqi- 
**  fort,  happinefs,  and  profperity  of  focietj^  and 
^^  will  da  honour  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  thpfe 

"individuals 
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^  individuals  who  may  contribute  to  carry  them 
**  into  execution. 

**  With  regard  to  the  poflibility  of  carrying  into 
*•  cffeft  the  propofed  fcherae :— the  facility  with 
^^  which  thi&  may  be  done,  will  be  evident  when 
**  the  method  of  doing  it,  which  will  now  be 
♦*  pointed  out,  is  duly  conPidered. 

^^  As  foon  as  a  fum  fhall  be  fubfcribed  fuificient 
**  for  the  purpofes  intended,  the  Author  of  thefe 
^*  Propofals  will,  by  letters,  requeft  a  meeting  of 
**  the  twenty-Jive  peffons  who  fliall  ftand  higheft  on 
♦*  the  lift  of  fubfcribers,  for  the  purpofe  of  examin- 
^^  ing  the  fubfcription-lifts,  and  of  appointing,  by 
^'  ballot,  a  committee,  com^ofed  of  five  perfons, 
<^  (killed  in  the  details  of  building,  and  in  ac- 
'  ^  counts,  to  coUeft  the  fubfcriptions^  -  and  to 
♦•  fuperintend  the  execution  of  the  plan. — This 
**  committee,  which  will  be  chofen  from,  among 
^^  the  fubfcribers  at  large,  will  be  authorized  and 
♦*  directed,  to  examine  all  the  works  that  will  be 
^*  neceffary  in  forming  the  Eftabliihment,  and  fee 
♦*  that  they  are  properly  performed,  and  at  rea- 
♦'  fonable  prices ; — to  examine  and  approve  of  all 
^^^  contrafts  for  work,  or  for  materials  j— to  exa-^ 
**  mine  and  check  all  accounts  of  expenditures  of 
**  every  kind,  in  the  execution  of  the  plan ;— and 
♦*  to  give  orders  for  all  payments. 

**  The  general  arrangement  of  the  Eftablifli- 

^*  ihent,  and  of  all  its  details,  will  be  left  to  the 

♦^  Author  of  thefe  Propofals ;  who  will  be  refpon- 

*'  fible  for  their  fuccefs. — He  engages,  however, 

'**  in  the  profecution  of  this  bufinefe,  to  adhere 

•        *^  faithfully 
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*'  faithfully  to  the  plan  here  propofed,  and  never  to 
^^  depart  from  it  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

"  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  fpot  forerca"^ 
**  ing  this  Eftabliflnnent,  a  place  will  be  chofen 
^*  within  the  limits  of  the  Town,  and  in  as  convo- 
'<  nient  and  central  a  fituation  as  poffible,  where 
*^  ground  enough  for  the  purpofe  is  to  be  h^d 
^*iat  a  reafonable  price  *. — The  agreement  for 
«*  the  purchafe,  or  hire  of  this  ground,  and  of 
*^  the  buildings,  if  there  be  any  on  it,  will,  lik^ 
'<  all  other  bargains  and  contrads,  be  ful^tted 
''  to  the  committee  for  their  approbation  and 
^*  ratification. 

«*  The  order  in  which  it  is  propofed  to  cany 
*'  into  execution  the  different  parts  of  the  fcheme 
«•.*  is  as  follows  :--fFirft,  to  eftablilh  a  public  kitchen 
^*  for  furnifhing  Food  to  fijch  poor  perfons  as  fhall 
^^  be  recommended  by  the  fubfcribers  for  fuch 
^*  affiftance. 

"  This  Food  will  be  of  four  different  forts, 
"  namely.  No.  I.  A  nourishing  £6up  compofed  of 
**  barley — peafe— potatoes,  and  bread ;  feafoned 
"  with  fait,  pepper,  and  fine  herbs. — The  portion 
**  of  this  foup,  one  pint  and  a  quarter,  weighing 
**  fibout  twenty  ounces,  will  coft  one  penny. 

/'  No.  II.  A  rich  peafe-foup,  well  feafoned  ;— 
**  with  fried  bread }— the  portion  (twenty  ounces) 
^*  at  two  pence. 

"  No.  III.  A  rich  and  nouriihing  foup,  of  barley, 
<«j>eafe,   and  potatoes,  properly  feafoned; — with 

§ 

*  *<  It  will  b«  be  ft,  if  it  be  pofllble,  to  meotion  and  defer  ibe  the 
"  place,  in  the  Propofals.v 

"  fried 
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*'  fried  bread ;  and  two  ounces  of  boiled  bacon, 
"  cut  fine  and  put  into  it.— The  portion  (20 
'*  ounces)  zxfour  pence.  / 

No.  IV.  A  good  foup ;  with  boiled  meat  and 
potatoes  or  cabbages,  or  other  vegetables ;  with 
**  Jib.  of  good  rye  bread,  the  portion  at^A:  pence. 

**  Adjoining  to  the  kitchen,  four  fpacious  eat- 
**  ing-rooms  will  be  fitted  up,  in  each  of  which  one 
?*  only  of  the  four  diiferent  kinds  of  Food  prepared 
**  in  the  kitchen  will  be  ferved. 

«*  Near  the  eating-rooms,  other  rooms  will  be 
•'  nej^tly  fttted  up,  and  kept  conftantly  clean,-  and' 
"  well  warmed ;  and  well  lighted  in  the  evening ; 
•*  in  which  the  Poor  who  frequent  the  Eftablifli- 
•*  mcnt  will  be  permitted  to  remain  during  the 
•'  day,  and  till  a  certain  hour  at  night.— TTiey  will 
**  be  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  bring  their 
•  <•  work  with  them  to  thefc  rooms ;  and  by  degrees 
*^  they  will  be  furniflied  with  utenfils,  and  raw 
**  materials  for  working  for  their  own  emolument, 
**  by  the  Eftablifliment. .  Praifes  and  rewards  will 
"  be  bellowed  on  thofe  who  moft  diftinguifli  them* 
*•  felves  by  their  induftry,  and  by  their  peaceable 
•*  and  orderly  behaviour. 

<'  In  fitting  up  the  kitchen,  care  will  be  taken 
(^  to  introduce    every  ufeful  invention  and  im- 
provement, by  which  fuel  may  be  faved,  and 
the  various  procefles  of  cookery  facilitated,  and 
<^  rendered  lefs  expenfive;  and  the  whole  mecba- 
^'  nical  arrangement  will  be  made  as  complete  and 
, "  perfeft  as  poflible,  in  order  that  it  may  ferve  as 
<'  a  model  for  imitation }  and  care  will  likewife  be 

"  taken 
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taken  in  fitting  up  the  dinlng-halls,  and  other 

rooms  belonging  to  the  Eftablifliment,  to  intro- 
"  duce  the  moft  approved  fire-places, — ftoves,— 
*'  flews,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  for 
**  heating  rooms  and  paflages;— as  alfo  in  lighting 
•*  up  the  houfe  to  make  ufe  of  a  variety  of  the  beft, 

moft  economical,  and  moft  beautiful  lamps ;  and 
•*  in  ihort,  to  colleft  together  fueh  an  aflemblage  of 

ufeful  and  elegant  inventions,  in  every  part  of  the 
*'  Eftabliftiment,  as  to  render  it  not  only  an  objed 

of  public  curiofity,  but  alfo  of  the  moft  eflential 

and  extenfive  utility, 

**  And  although  it  will  not  be  poffible  to  make 
the  Eftabliihraent  futBciently  extenfive  to  accom- 
**  modate  all  the  Poor  of  fo  large  a  city,  yet  it 
may  eafily  be  made  large  enough  to  afford  2 
comfortable  afylum  to  a  great  number  of  dif- 
treffed  objefts ;  and  the  interefting  and  affefting 
fcene  it  will  afford  to  fpeflators,  can  hardly  fail 
/*  to  attraft  the  curiofity  of  the  Public ;  and  there 
is  great  reafon  to  hope  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
experiment,  and  the  evident  tendency  of  the 
meafures  adopted  to -promote  the  comfort,  hap* 
pinefs,  and  profperity  of  fociety,  will  induce  many 
*'  to  exert  t^emfelves  in  forming  fimilar  Eftablifii- 
"'ments  in  other  places. — It  is  even  probable  that 
,  f^  the  fucqefs  which  will  attend  this  firft  eflay,  (fbr 
<<  fuccefsful  it  muft,  and  will  be,  as  care  will  be 
'j  taken  to  limit  its  extent  to  the  means  furniflied 
**  for  carrying  it  into  execution,)  will  encourage 
♦*  others,  who  do  not  put  down  their  names  upon 
"the  lifts  of  the  fubfcrlbers  at  firft^  to  follow 

**  with 
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"  with  fubfcriptions  for  the  purpofe  of  augmenting 
*'  the  Eftablifliment)  and  rendeiing  it  more  ex- 
tenfively  ufefuL 

<<  Should  this  be  the  cafe^  it  is  poflible  that  in 
a  ihort  time  fubordinate  public  kitchens,  with 
rooms  adjoining,  them  for  the  accommodation  of 
'<  the  induflrious  Poor,  may  be  eftabliihed  in  all 
the  pariflies ; — >and  when  this  is  dotie,  only  one 
"  (hort  ftep  more  will  be  neceffary  in.  order  to 
complete  the  defign,  and  introduce  a  perfefl 
fyftem  in  the  management  of  the  Poor.  Poor 
'*  rates  may  then  be  entirely  abolifhed,  and  volun^ 
*'  iary  fubfcriptions ^  which  certainly  need  never 
^'  amount  to  one  half  what  the  Poqr  rates  now  are^ 
*'  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  them,  and  one 
^^  general  eflablifhment  may  be  formed  for  the 
•*  relief  and  fupport  of  the  Poor  in  this  capital. 

•*  It  will  however  be  remembered  that  it  is  by 
*'  no  means  the  intention  of  the  Author  of  thefe 
"  Propofals  that  thofe  who  contribute  to  the  objeft 
**  immediately  in  view, — the  forming  a  model  for  an 
*' Eftablifliment  for  feeding  and  giving  employ* 
*^  ment  to  the  Poor,—- fhould  be  troubled  with  any 
**  future  folicitations  on  that  fcore ;  very  far  from 
^'  it,  meafures  will  be  fo  taken,  by  limiting  ^he 
extent  of  the  undertaking  to  the  amount  of  the 
fums  fubfcribed,  and  by  arranging  matters  fo 
*'  that  the  Eftablifliment,  once  formed,  fliall  be 
**  able  to  fupport  itf(?lf,  that  no  farther  affiftance 
**  from  the  fubfcribers  ^ill  be  neceflary, — If  any 
**  of  thepi  fhould,  of  their  accord,  follow  up  their 
**  fubfcriptiona  by   other  donations,    thefe  addi- 

**  tional 
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"  tionai  fums  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  faith- 
**  fully  applied,  to  the  general  or  particular  pur- 
**  pofes  for  which  they  may  be  defigned  ;  but  the 
*'  fubfcribers  may  depend  upon  never  being  trou- 
"  bled  with  any  future  filicitafions  on  any  pre- 
**  tence  whatever,  on  account  of  the  prefent  un- 
^'  dertaking. 

**  A  fecondary  objeft  in  forming  this  Eftablilh- 
*'  ment,  and  which  will  be  attended  to  as  foon  as 
*'  the  xpeafures  for  feeding  the  Poor,  and  giving 
*»  them  employment,  are  carried  into  execution, 
**  is  the  forming  of  a  grand  repofitbry  of  all  kinds 
**  of  vfeful  mechanical  inventions^ ,  and  particularly 
**  of  fuch  as  relate  to  the  furnifhing  of  houfes,  and 
**  are  calculated  to  promote  domeftic  comfort  and 
**  economy. 

*'  Such  a  repofitory  will  not  only  be  highly  in- 
**  terefting,  corifidered  as  an  objefl:  of  public 
*'  curiofuy,  but  it  will  be  really  ufeful,  and  will 
«*  doubttefs  contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  in- 
**  troduftion  of  many  effential  improvements. 

To  render  this  part  of  the  Eftablilhment  ftill 
more  complete,  rooms  will  be  fet  apart  for  re- 
"  ceiving,  and  expofing  to  public  view,  all  fuch 
**  new  and  ufeful  inventions  as  fhall,  from  time  to 
«*  time,  be  made,  in  this,  or  in  any  other  country, 
*'  and  fent  to  the  inftitution ;  and  a  written  ac- 
•'  count,  containing  the  name  of  the  inventor j-^— 
•*  the  place  where  the  article  may  be  bought, — and 
**  the  price  of  it,  will  be  attached  to  each  article, 
'•  for  the  information  of  thofe-  who  may  be  de- 
firous  of  knowing  any  of  thefe  particulars. 

3  "If 
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^^  If  the  amount  of  the  fubfcriptiotis  {hould  be 
^  fufHcient  to  defray  the  additional  expence  which 
^^  fuch  an  arrangement  would  require,  model;  will 
•*  be  prepared,  upon  a  reduced  fcale,  for  fhowlng 
•*  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  the 
**  conftruftion  of  the  coppers^  or  boilers,  ufed  by 
^  brewers  and  diftillers,  as  alfo  of  their  fire-places; 
**  with  i  view  both  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  and  ta 
**  convenience. 

^^  Complete  kitchens  will  likewii^ .  \^  qpn- 
*^flrufted,  of  the  full  fize,  with  all  their  uteniils^ 
•«  as  models  for  private  families. — And  that  thefe 
*^  kitchens  may  not  be  ufelefs,  eating  rooms  may 
*^  be  fitted  up ,  adjoining  to  them,  and  cooks  en- 
gaged to  furni(h  to  gentlemen,  fubfcribers,  or 
others,  to  whom  .fubfcribers  may  delegate  that 
right,  good  dinners,  at  the  prime  poft  of  the 
visuals  and  the  expences  of^cooki9g,  whidi 
^'  together  certainly  would  not  exceed  onejbilling  a 
^  head. 

*'  The  public  kitchen  from  whence  the  Poor  will 
^^  be  fed  will  be  fo  conflrufted  as  to  ferve  as  a 
^^  model  for  hofpitals,  and  for  other  great  Eftabliib- 
*'  ments  of  .a  fimilar  nature* 

"  The  expence  of  feeding  the  Poor  '^^ill  be  pro- 
^^  vided  for  by  felling  the  portions  of  Food  deli- 
**  vered  from  the  public  kitchen  at  fuch  a  price, 
,*f  that  thofe  expences  (hall  be  juft  covered,  and  no 
•^  more  : — fo  that  the  eflablifliment,  when  once 
**  completed,  will  be  made  to  fupport  itfelf. 

"  Tickets  for  Food  (which  may  be  confidered 
*^  as  drafts  upon  the  public  kitchen,  payable  at 

«  fight) 
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fight)  will  be  furniffied  to  all  perfons  who  apply 
*'.for  them,  in  as  far  as  it  fhall  be  poffible  to 
fupply  the  demands ;  but  care  will  be  taken  to 
provide,  firft,  for  the  Poor  who  frequent  re-^ 
gularly  the  working  rooms  belonging  to  the 
''  Eftablifliment ;  and  fecondly,  to  pay  attention  to  . 
*'  the  recommendations  of-  fubfcribers,  by  furnifii- 
''  ing  Food  immediately,  oi;  with  the  lead  poflible 
**  delay,  to  thofe  who  come  with  fubfcribers* 
<<  tickets. 

.    *'  As  foon  as  the  Eftablifhment  (hall  be  com- 
V  pleted,  ev€ry  fubfcriber  will  be  furniflied  gratis 
**  with  tickets  for  Food,  to  the  amount  of  ten  per 
*'  cent*  of  his  fubfcription  ;  the  value  of  the  tickets 
t'  being  reckoned  at  what  the  portions  of  Food 
**  really  coft,  which  will  be  delivered  to  thofe  who 
^*  produce  the  tickets  at  the  public  kitchen.— At 
*'  the  etid  of  fix  months,  tickets  to  the  amount  of 
ten  per  cent,  more^  and  fo  on,  at  the  end  of  every 
fix  fucceeding  months,  tickets  to  the  amount  of 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  fiim  fubfcribed  will  be  deli- 
vered to   each  fubfcriber  till  he  fhall  adually 
*'  have  received  in  tickets  for  Food,  or  drafts  upon 
the  public  kitchen,  to  the  full  amount  of  one  half 
of  his  original  fubfcription.     And  as  the  price 
^  at  which  this  Food  will  be  charged,  will  be 
*^  at  the  moft  moderate  computation,  at  leaft j'J/Jy 
^  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  would  coft  any  where 
*^  elfe,  the  fubfcribers  will  in  fa£l  receive  in  thefe 
**  tickets  the  fiill  value  of  the  fums  they  will  have 
•^.fiibfcribed  ;  fo  that  in  the  end,  the  whole  advance 
**  will  be  repaid,  and  a  moft  interefting,  and  moft 
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**  ufefut  public  inftitution  will  be  completely  efta- 
^  blifhed  without  any  expence  to  anybody.  —  And 
the  Author  of  thefe  Propofak  will  think  himfelf 
mod  amply  repaid  for  any  trouble  he  may  have 
had  in  the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  by  the 
^*  heartfelt  fatisfaAion  he  will  enjoy  in  the  reflec- 
**  tion  of  having  been  inftrumental  in  doing  effen- 
*^  tial  fervice  to  mankind. 

^'  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  although 
**  the  fubfcribers  will  receive  in  return  for  theil* 
*'  fubfcriptions  the  full  value  of  them  in  tickets, 
**  or  orders  upon  the  public  )dtchen  for  Food, 
*^  yet  the  property  of  the  whole  Eilablifhment, 
*'  with  all  its  appurtenances,  will  neverthelefs  re- 
*^  main  veiled  folely  and  entirely  in  the  fubfcribers, 
^*  and  their  lawful  heirs ;  and  that  they  will  have 
^*  power  to  difpofe  of  it  in  any  way  they  may  think 
proper,  as  alfo  to  give  orders  and  direfUons  for 
its  future  management. 

(Signed) 

^'  A.  B/' 

"Xondon,  ill  January 
"  1 796." 

Thefe  Ptopofals,  which  fhould  be  printed,  and 
diilributed  gratis^  in  great  abundance,  fhould  be 
accompanied  with  fubfcription-lijis  which  fhould 
be  printed  on  fine  writing-paper ;  and  to  fave 
trouble  to  the  fubfcribers,  might  be  of  a  peculiar 
form.— Upon  the  top  of  a  balf-fheet  of  folio 
writixig-papQr,    might  be.  printed    the   following" 

Head 
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Head  or  Title,  and  the  remainder  of  that  fide  of 
the  half-fheety  below  this  Heady  might  be  formed 
into  different  columns,  thus  : 


<c 


"  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

For  carrying  into  es^ecution  the  fcheme  for  form- 
^'^ing  an  EJiahliJhment  for  feeding  the  Poor 
*'  from  a  Public  Kitchen,  and  giving  them 
"  ufeful  employment,  &c,  propofed  by  A.  B. 
"  and  particularly  defcribed  in  the  printed  paper, 
dated  London,  ift  January  1796,  which  ac- 
companies this  Subfcription  Lid. 
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**  N.  B.  No  part  of  the  money  fubfcribed  will  be 
called  f or y  unlefs  it  be  found  that  the  amount  of 
the  fubfcriptions  will  be  quite  fufficient  to  carry 
the  fcheme  propofed  into  complete  execution  without 
troubling  the  fubfcribers  a  fecond  time  for  further 
affiflance.** 


^ubrcribert*  Names. 


T- 


Places  of  Abode. 


Somt  Subfcribed. 


L. 


s. 


I 
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"  Th?it  this  lift  is  authentic,  and  that  the  per- 
f*  fons  mentioned  in  it  have  agreed  to  fubfcribc 
the  fums  placed  againft  their  names,  is  attefted 

by  C  ,  ]. 

The  per/on  who  is  fa  good  as  to  take  charge  of 
**  this  li/iy  is  requejied  to  authenticate  it  by  Jigning 

the  above  certificate^  and  then  io  f^f^i  i^  ^p  (^^d 
^^  fend  it  according  to  the  printed  addrefs  on  the 
^*  back  of  it:' 

The  addrefs  upon  the  back  of  the  fubfcription 
.li|ls,  (which  may  be  that  of  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
pofah,  or  of  any  other  perfon  he  may  appoint  to 
receive  thefe.  lifts,)  (hould  be  printed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that,  when  the  lift  is  folded  up  in  the  form 
.qf  a  letter,  the  addrefs  may  be  in  its-  proper  place. 
This  will  fave  trouble  to  thofe  who  take  charge 
..of  xhd6  lifts ;  j^nd  too  much  pains  canuot  be 
taken  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  poflible  to  per- 
fpns  who  are  folicited  to  contribute  in  money  to-» 
wards  carrying  into  execution  fchemes  of  public 
utility. 

As  a  Public  Eftablifliment,  like  that  here  pro- 
pofed,  would  be  highly  interefting,  even  were  it  to 
be  conlidered  in  no  other  light  than  merely  as 
an  obje£l  of  curiofity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
would  be  much  frequented ;  and  it  is  poflible  that 
this  concourfe  of  people  might  \>t  fo  great  as  to 
render  it  neceffary  to  make  fome  regulations  in 
regard  to  admittance :  but,  whatever  meafurcs 
might  be  adopted  with  .refpeft  to  others,  fubt 
fcribers  ought  -certainly  to  have  free  s^dmittance 
at  all  times  to  every  part  of  the  Eftablifhmenf.— 

They 
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They  Ihould  even  have  a  right  individually  to 
examine  all  the  details  of  its  adroiniftration,  and  to 
require  frorii'  thofe  employed  as  overfeers,  or  ma- 
nagers, any  information  or  explanation  they  might 
want.*— They  ought  likewife  to  be  at  liberty  to 
take  drawings,  or  to  have  them  taken  by  others, 
(at  their  expence,)  for  themfelves  or  for  their 
friends,  of]  the  kitchen,  (loves,  grates;  furniture, 
&c.  and  in  general  of  every  part  of  the  machi- 
nery belonging  to  the  Eftablifhment. 

In  forming  the  Eftablifhment,  and  providing 
the  various  machinery,  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
employ  the  moft  ingenious  and  moft  refpeftable 
tradefmen  ;  and  if  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the 
place  of  his»  abode  were  to  be  engraved  or  written 
on  each  article,  this,  no  doubt,  would  tend  to 
excite  emulation  among  the  artifans,  and  induce 
them  to  fumifh  goods  of  the  beft  quality,  and 
at  as  low  a  price  as  poflible. — It  is  even  poflible, 
.that  in  a  great  and  opulent  city  like  London,  and 
where  public  fpirit  and  zeal  for  improvement  per- 
vade all  ranks  of  fociety,  many  refpeftable  tradef- 
men in  eafy  circumftances  might  be  found,  who 
would  have  real  pleafure  in  furnifliing  gratis  fuch 
of  the  articles  wanted  as  are  in  their  line  of  bufi- 
nefs :  and  the  advantages  which  might,  with  proper 
management,  be  derived  from  this  fource,  would 
moft  probably  be  very  confiderable. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Poor 
who  might  be  colledted  together  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  fed  and  furnifhed  with  employment^  in  a 
Public  Eftablifhment  like  that  here  recommended, 

M  3  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  my  reader  to  the 
account  already  publiihed  (in  my  Firft  Effay)  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poor  at  Munich  were  treated 

« 

in  the  Houfe  of  Indultry  eftablifiied  in  that  city, 
and  of  the  means  that  were  ufed  to  render  them^ 
comfortable,  happy^  and  induftrious. 

As  foo'n  as  the  fcheme  here  recommended  (hall 
be  carried  into  execution,  and  meafures  eSedually 
taken  for  feeding  the  Poor  at  a  che^  rate,  and 
giving  them  ufeful  employment,  no  farther  diffi- 
culties will  then  remain,— at  leaft  none  certainly 
that  are  infurmountable, — to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  general  plan  for  providing  for  all  the 
Poor,  founded  upon  the  principles  explained  and 
recommended  in  the  preceding  Chapters  of  this 
Effay. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Means  which  may  he  ufed  by  Individuals 
in  affluent  Circumjiances  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Foot  in  their  Neighbourhood. 

A  s  nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to  encourage 
idlenefs  and  immorality  among  the  Poor,  and 
tonfequently  to  perpetuate  all  the  evils  to  fociety 
which  arife  from  the  prevalence  of  poverty  and 
mendicity,  than  injudicious  diftributions  of  alms ; 
individuals  muft  be  very  cautious  in  beftowing 
their  private  charities,  and  in  forming  fchemes  for 
giving  affiftance  to  the  diftrefled;  otherwife  they, 
will  mq/i  certainly  do  more  harm  than  good.— 
The  evil  tendency  of  giving  alms  indifcriminately 
to  beggars  is  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  but  it  is 
not,  I  believe,  fo  generally  known  how  much 
harm  is  done  by  what  are  called  the  private  cha*- 
riiies  of  individuals. — Far  be  it  from  me  to  wifli 
to  difcourage  private  charities ;  I  am  only  anxious 
that  they  Ihould  be  better  applied. 
-  Without  taking  up  time  in  analyzing  the  dif- 
ferent motives  by  which  perfons  of  various  cha- 
rafter  are  induced  to  give  alms  to  the  Poor,  or  of 
Ihewing  the  confequences  of  their  injudicious  or 
carelefs  donations;  which**  would  be  an  ^unpro- 
fitable as  well  as  a  difagreeable  inveftigation ;  I 
fhall  briefly  point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  bfe  the 
mod  effedual  means  which  individuals  in  affluent 
circumfliances  can  employ  for  the  affiftance  of  the 
Poor  in  their  neighbourhood. 
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The  mod  certain  and  efficacious  relief  that  can 
be  given  to  the  Poor,  is  that  which  would  be 
afforded  them  by  forming  a  general  Eftablifliment 
for  giving  them  ufeful  employment^  and  furnifliing 
them  with  the  neceffaries  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate ; 
in  fhort,  forming  a  Public  Eftablifhment  iimilar  in 
all  refpefts  to  that  already  recommended,  and  mak- 
ing it  as  extenfive  as  cijcumftances  will  permit. 

An  experiment  might  firft  be  made  in  a  fingle 
village,  or  in  a  fingle  parifli ;  a  fmall  houfe,  or  two 
or  three  rooms  only,  might  be  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  Poor,  and  particularly  of  the  chil- 
dren of  t'he  Poor ;  and  to  prevent  the  bad  impref- 
fions  which  are  fometimes  made  by  names  which 
have  become  odious,  inftead  of  calling  it  a  Work- 
houfe,  it  might  be  called  "  A  School  of  Induftry,". 
or,  perhaps,  Afylurn  would  be  a  better  name  for  it. 
—One  of  thefe  rooms  fhould  be  fitted  up  as  a 
kitchen  for  cooking  for  the  Poor  ;  and  a  middle, 
aged  woman  of  refpedable  charader,  and  above 
all,  of  a  gentle  and  humane  difpofition^  Ihould  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  little  Eftablifhment,  and. 
lodged  in  the  houfe. — As  fhe  fliould  ferve  at  the. 
fame  time  as  chief  cook,  and  as  fteward  of  the 
inftitution,  it  >Vpuld  be  neceffary  that  (he  fhould  be 
able  to  write  and  keep  accounts ;  and  in  cafes 
where  the  bufinefs  of  fuperintending  the  various 
details  of  the  Eftablifhment  would  be  too  exten- 
five to  be  performed  by  one^  perfon,  one  or  more 
afGftants  may  Jbe  given  her. 

In   large  Eftablifhments  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
beft  to  place  a  married  couple,  rather  advanced  in 
life,  and  without  children,  at  the  hea^  of  the  infti- 
tution j 
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tution  J  but  whoever  arc  employed  in  that  fituation, 
care  fliould  be  taken  that  they  fliould  be  perfons  of 
irreproachable  charaftcr,  and  fuch  as  the  Poor  can 
have  no  reafon  tq  fufpeft  of  partiality^ 

As  nothing  would  tend  more  efFeftually  to  ruin 
an  Eftablifliment  of  this  kind,  and  prevent  the 
good  intended  to  be  produced  by  it,  than  the 
perfonal  diflikes  of  the  Poor  to  thofe  put  over 
them,  and  more  efpecially  fuch  d^flikes  as  are 
founded  on  their  fufpicions  of  their,  partiality,  the 
greateft  caution  in  the  choice  of  thefe  perfons  will 
always  be  neceffary :  and  in  general  it  will  be  beft 
not  to  take  them  from  among  the  Poor,  or  at  leaft 
not  from  among  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood,  nor 
fuch  as  have  relations,  acquaintances,  6t  other 
connexions  among  them. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  a  perfon  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  fuch  aii 
Eftablifliment,  (and  it  is  a  point  of  more  import- 
ance than  can  well  be  imagined  by  thpfe  who  have 
not  confidered  the  matter  with  fome  attention,)— 
is  the  looks,  or  external^  appearance  of  the  perfon 
deftined  for  this  employment. 

All  thofe  who  have  ftudied  human  nature,  or 
have  taken  notice  of  what  pafTes  in  themfelves  when 
they  approach  for  the  firft  time  a  perfon  who  has 
any  thing  very  ftrongly  marked  in  his  countenance, 
will  feel  how  very  important  it  is  that  a  perfon 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  afylum  for  the  reception 
of  the  Poor  and  the  unfortunate  fliould  have  an 
open,  pleaiing  countenance  \  fuch  as  infpires  confi- 
dence, and  conciliates  affection  and  efl^eem ;  and 
this  precaution  is  not  the  lefs  deferving  of  the  atten- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  benevolent,  becaufe  the  poor  people, 
who  are  the  objeAs  of  itj  are  themfelves  not  aware 
of  its  operation* 

The  truly  benevolent  will  find  as  much  fatisfac-^ 
tion  in  preventing  the  fufferings  of  their  fellow-crea-^ 
tures  as  in  relfeving  their  diftrefles  ;  and  perhaps 
the  mod  refined  delight,  the  mod  godlike  plea- 
fare,  of  which  a  human  being  is  capable,  is  doing 
good  to  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  the  care  and 
folicicude  that  are  employed  in  promoting  their 
happinefs. 

Thofe  who  are  in  diftrefs  are  apt  to  be  fearful 
and  apprehenfive,  and  nothing  would  be  fo  likely 
to  intimidate  and  difcourage  them  as  the  forbidding 
afpeft  of  a  ftern  and  auftere  countenance  in  the 
perfon  they  were  taught  to  look  up  to  for  affiftance 
and  proteftion. 

The  external  appearance  of  thofe  who  are  det 
tined  to  command  others  is  always  a  matter  of  real 
importance,'  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  thofe  to  be^ 
commanded  and  direded  are  objects  of  pity  and 
commiferation. 

Where  there  are  feveral  gentlemen  who  live  ift 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fame  town  or  village 
where  an  Eftablifliraent,  or  Afylwn^  (as  I  would 
wifti  it  might  called,)  for  the  Poor  is  to  be 
formed,  they  fliould  all  unite  to  form  one  EJia^ 
blijhmenty  inftead  of  each  forming  a  feparate  one ; 
and  it  will  likewife  be  very  ufeful  in  all  cafes  to 
invite  all  ranks  of  people  refident  within  the  limits 
of  the  diftria  in  which  an  Eftablifliment  is  formed, 
except  thofe  who  are  aftually  in  need  of  affiftance 
themfelves,  to  contribute  to  carry  into  execution 
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filch  a  public  undertaking ;  for  though  the  fums 
the  more  indigent  and  neccffitous  of  the  inha- 
bitants may  be  able  to  fpare  may  be  trifling,  yet 
their  being  invited  to  take  part  in  fo  laudable  an 
undertaking  will  be  flattering  to  them ;  and  the 
funis  they  contribute,  however  fmall  they  may  be,  ' 
will  give  them  a  fort  of  property  in  the  Eftablifh- 
ment,  and  will  effectually  engage  their  good  wijhes 
at  leaft,  (which  are  of  more  importance  in  fuch 
cafes  than  is  generally  imagined,)  for  its  fuccefs. 

How  far  the  relief  which  the  Poor  would  re- 
ceive from  the  execution  of  a  fcheme  like  that 
here  propofed,  ought  to  preclude  thejn  from  a 
participation  of  other  public  charities,  (in  the  dif-  ' 
tribution  of  the  fums  levied  upon  the  inhabitants 
in  Poor's  taxes,  for  inftance,  where  fuch  exift,) 
muft  be  determined  in  each  particular  cafe  accord- 
ing to  the  exifting  circumftances.  It  will,  however, 
always  be  indifpenfably  neceffary  where  the  fame 
poor  perfon  receives  charitable  aiEftance  from  two 
or  more  feparate  inftitutions,  or  from  two  or 
more  private  individuals,  at  the  fame  time,  for 
each  to  know  exaftly  the  amount  of  what  the 
j^  others  give,  otherwife  too  much  or  too  little  may 
be  given,  and  both  thefe  extremes  are  equally 
dangerous;  they  both  tend  to  difcourage  Industry, 
the  only  fource  of  effedual  relief  to  the^  dijlreffes 
and  mifery  of  the  Poor. — And  hence  may  again  be 
feen  the  great  importance  of  what  I  have  fo  often 
infifted  on,  the  rendering  of  mcafures  for  the  relief 
of  the  Poor  as  general  as  poflible. 

To  illuftrate  in  the  cleared  manner,  and  in  as 
fe\^  words  as  poflible,  the  plan  I  would  recom- 
mend 
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mend  for  forming  an  Eftablifliment  for  the  Poor 
on  a  fmall  fcale — fuch  as  any  individual,  even  of 
moderate  property,  might  eafily  execute ;  I  will  fup- 
pofe  that  a  gentleman,  refident  in  the  country  upon 
his  own  eftate,  has  come  to  a  refolution  to  form 
fuch  an  Eftablifliment  in  a  village  near  his  houfe,  and 
will  endeavour  briefly  to  point  out  the  various  fteps' 
he  would  probably  find  it  neceflary  to  take  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  benevolent  and  moft  ufcful  undertaking. 
.  He  would  begin  by  calling  together  at  his  houfe 
the  clergyman  of  the  parifli,  overfeers  of  the  Poor, 
and  other  parifli  oflicers,  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
intentions,   and   aflc  their  afliftance   and   friendly 
co-operation  in  the  profecution  of  the  plan ;  the 
details  of  which  he  would  communicate  to  them,  as 
far  as  he  fliould  think  it  prudent  and  necefllary  at 
the   firft  outfet  to   entruft   them  indifcriminately 
with  that  information. — ^The  charafters  of  the  per- 
fons,  and  the  private  intereft  they  might  have  to 
promote  or  oppofe  the  meafures  intended  to  be 
purfued,  would  decide  upon  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  ought  to  be  given  them. 

At  this  meeting,  meafures  fliouId  be  taken  for 
forming  the  moft  complete  and  moft  accurate  lifts 
of  all  the  Poor  refident  within  the  limits  propofed 
to  be  given  to  the  Eftablifliment,  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  every  circumftance  relative  to  their  fitua- 
tions,  and  their  wants. — ^Much  time  and  trouble  will 
be  faved  in  making  out  thefe  lifts,  by  ufing  printed 
forms  or  blanks  fimilar  to  thofe  made  ufe  of  at  Mu- 
nich ;  and  thefe  printed  forms  will  likewifecontribi|te 
very  eflentiially  to  preferve  order  and  to  facilitate  bu- 
finefs,  in  the  management  of  a  private  as  well  as  6f  a 
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public  charity ; — as  alfo  to  prevent  the  efFeds  of  mif- 
reprefentation  and  partiality  on  the  part  of  thofc 
who  muft  neceffarily  be  employed  in  thefe  details.  , 
Convenient  forms  or  models  for  thefe  blanks 
will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

At  this  meeting,  meafures  may  be  taken  for 
numbering  all  the  houfes  in  the  village  or  diftrift, 
and  for  fetting  on  foot  private  fubfcriptions  among 
the  inhabitants  for  carrying  the  propofed  fchemc 
into  es^ecution, 

Thofe  who  are  invited  to  fubforibe  Ihould  be 
made  acquainted,  >  by  a  printed  addrefs  accompa- 
nying the  fubfcription-lifts,  with  the  nature,  extent, 
and  tendency  of  the  meafures  adopted  ;  and  (hould 
be  affured  that,  as  foon  as  the  undertaking  fhall  be 
completed,  the  Poor  will  not  only  be  relieved,  and 
their  fituation  made  more  comfortable,  but  men- 
dicity will  be  efFeftually  prevented,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  Poor's  rates,  or  the  expence  to  the  public 
for  the  fupportof  thePoor,  very  confiderablyleffened. 
Thefe  affurances,  which  will  be  the  ftrongeft  in- 
ducements that  can  be  ufed  to  prevail  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  defcriptions  to  enter  warmly  into  the 
fcheme,  and  affift  with  alacrity  in  carrying  it  into 
execution,   (hould  be  expreffed  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms ;    and  all   perfons  of  every   denomination, 
young  and  old,  and  of  both  fexes,  (paupers  only 
excepted,)   fhould  be  invited  to  put  down  their 
names  in  the  fubfcription-lifts,  and  this  even  how^ 
ever  f mall  the  fums  may  be  which  they  are  able  to 
Contribute. — Although     the    fums    which    day-Ia- 
bourers,  fervants,  and  others  in  indigent  circum- 
ll^nces  may  be  able  to  contribute^  may  be  very 
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trifling,  yet  there  is  one  important  reafon  why  they 
ought  always  to  be  engaged  to  put  down  their 
names  upon  the  lifts  as  fubfcribers,  and  that  is  the 
good  effeds  which  their  taking  an  aftive  part  in 
the  undertaking  will  probably  produce  on  them- 
/^Ay«.— Nothing  tends  more  to  mend  the  heart, 
and  awaken  in  the  mind  a  regard  for  charafter, 
than  ads  of  charity  and  benevolence;  and  any 
perfon  who  has  once  felt  that  horieft  pride  and 
fatisfaftion  which  refult  from  a  confcioufnefs  of 
hawng  been  inftrumental  in  doing  good  by  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  the  Poor,  will  be  rendered  d.jubly 
careful  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  becoming  him. 
fclf  an  objea  of  public  charity. 

It  was  a  cbnfideration  of  thefe  falutary  effe^s, 
which  may  always  be  expected  to  be  produced 
upon  th«  minds  of  thofe  who  take  an  aftive  and 
voluntary  part  in  the  meafures  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  Poor,  that  made  me  prefer  voluntary 
fubfcriptions,  to  taxes,  in  raifmg  the  fums  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor ;  and  all  the  expe- 
xience  I  have  had  in  thefe  matters  has  tended  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  always  had  of 
their  fuperioi:  utility.— Not  only  day-labourers  and 
doroeftic  fervants,  but  their  young  children,  and  all 
the.  children  of  the  nobility  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Munich,  and  even  the  non-commiffioned  officers 
gnd  private  foldiers  of  the  regiments  in  garrifon  in 
that  city,  were  invited  to  contribute  to  the  fupport 
of  the  inftitution  for  the  poor ;  and  there  are  very 
few  indeed  of  any  age  or  conditipn  (paupers  only 
excepted)  whofe  names  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
Ufts  of  fubfcribers,  ^^ 
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The  fubfcriptions  at  Munich  are  by  facnih'es,  a9 
-  has  elfewhere  been  obferved ;  and  this  method  i 
would  recommend  in  the  cafe  under  confideration^ 
and  in  all  others. — The  head  of  the  fcimily  taket 
the  trouble  to  coUeft  all  the  fums  fubfcribed  upon 
his  family-lift,  and  to  pay  them  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  (,on  the  part  of  (he  inftitution)  are  fent 
round  on  the  firft  Sundaymoming  of  every  month 
to  receive  them  ;  but  the  names  of  all  the  indivi* 
duals  who  compofe  the  family  are  entered  on  the 
lift  at  full  length,  with  the  fum  each  contribut^i^ 

Two  lifts  of  the  fame  tenor  muft  be  made  oo^ 
for  each  family  j  one  of  which  muft  be  kept  by  th© 
head  of  the  family  for  his  information  and  dire&ion,^ 
and  the  other  fent  in  to  thofe  who  have  the  general 
direftion  of  the  Eftablifliment. 

Thefe  fnbfcription-lifts  fliould  be  printed;  and 
they  ihould  be  carried  round  and  left  with  the 
heads  of  families,  either  by  the  perfon  himfelf  who 
undertakes  to  form  the  Eftablifliment,  (which  will 
always  be  beft,)  or  at  leaft  by  his  fteward,  or  fomc 
other  perfon  of  fome  confequence  belonging  to  his 
houfehold,— Forms  or  models  for  thefe  lifts  may 
be  feen  in  the  Appendix. 

When  thefe  lifts  are  returned,  the  perfon  who 
has  undertaken  to  form  the  Eftablifliment  will  fee 
what  pecuniary  aflSftance  he  is  to  expeft ;  and  he  will 
cither  arrange  his  plan,  or  determine  the  fum  he  may 
.  think  proper  to  contribute  himfelf,  according  to  that 
amount. — He  will  likewife  confider  how  far  it  will 
be  poflible  and  advifable  to  connefl  his  fcheme 
with  any  Eftablifliment  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor 
already  exifting  >  or  to  aft  in  concert  with  thofe  ia 
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whofe  hands  the  management  of , the  Poor  is  vefted 
by  the  laws. — Thefe  circumftances  are  all  import- 
ant ;  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  carrying  the 
propofed  fcheme  into  execution  muft,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  determined  by  them.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  prevent  the  undertaking  from  being 
finally  fuccefsful,  provided  the  means  ufed  for  mak- 
ing it  fo  are  adopted  v^ith  caution,  and  purfued 
with  perfeverance. 

However  adverfe  thofe  may  be  to  the  fcheme, 
wbtti  were  they  well  difpofed,  could  moft  effec- 
tually contribute  to  its  fuccefs — yet  no  oppofition 
which  can  be  given  to  it  by  interejied  perfons^"^ 
fuch  as  find  means  to  derive  profit  to  themfelves 
|n  the  adminift ration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Poor ; — no 
oppofition,  I  fay,  from  fuch  perfons,  (and  none 
furely  but  thefe  can  ever  be  defirous  of  oppofing 
it,)  can  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  a  meafure  fo  evi- 
dently calculated  to  increafe  the  comforts  and  en- 
joyments of  the  Poor,  and  to  promote  the  general 
good  of  fociety. 

If  the  overfeers  of  the  Poor,  and  other  parifli 
officers,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants, could  be  made  to  enter  warmly  into  the 
fcheme,  it  might,  and  certainly  would,  in  many 
cafes,  be  poflible,  even  without  any  new  laws  or 
afts  of  parliament  being  neceffary  to  authorize  the 
undertaking,  to  fubftitute  the  arrangements  pro- 
pofed in  the  place  of  the  old  method  of  providing 
for  the  Poor  ; — abolifliing  entirely,  or  in  fo  far  as- 
it  fhould  be  found  neceffary, — the  old  fyftem,  and 
carrying  the  ftheme  propofed  into  execution  a?  a 
general  meafure. 

In 
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In  all  cafes  where  thi$  can  be  effedled^  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  any  private  or  lefs. 
general  inftitution ;  and  individuals,  who,  by  their 
exertions,  are  inftrumental  in  bringing  about  fo 
ufeful  a  change,  will  render  a  very  effential  fervice 
to  fociety : — But  even  in  cafes  where  it  would  not 
be  poffible  to  carry  the  fcheme  propofed  into  exe- 
cution in  its  fulleft  extent,  much  good  may  be 
done  by  individuals  in  affluent  circumftances  to  the 
Poor,  by  forming  private  EJiabliJhments  for  feed- 
ing them  and  giving  them  employment* 

Much  relief  may  likewife  be  afforded  thefti  by 
laying  in  a  large  flock  of  fuel,  purchafed  when  it 
is  cheap,  and  retailing  it  out  to  them  in  fmall 
quantities,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  at  the  prime  coft. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  how  much  the  Poor  of 
Munich  have  been  benefited  by  the  Eftablifhment 
of  the  Wood-magazine,  from  which  they  are  furi 
Tiiflied  in  winter,  during  the  fevfere  firofts,  with  fire- 
wood at  the  price  it  cofts  when  purchafed  in  fumr 
mer,  in  large  quantities,  and  at  the  cheapeft'  rate. 
4iid  this  arrangement  may  eafily  be  adopted  in  all 
countries,  and  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  by 
communities.  Stores  may  likewife  be  laid  in  of 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  other  articles  of  food, 
to  be  diftributed  to  the  Poor  in  like  manner,  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  at  low  prices  ;  which  will  b$ 
a  great  relief  to  them  in  times  of  fcarcity.  It  witi 
hardly  be  neceffary  for  me  to  obferve,  that  in  admit 
nifteilng  this  kind  of  relief  to  the  Poor  it  will  often 
be  neceffary  to  take  precautions  to  preveAt  abi^fes. 

Another  way  in  which  private  individuals  may  great- 
ly aflift  the  Poor,  is,  by  fliewing  them  how  they  may 
make  tbemfelves  more  comfortable  in  their  dwellings. 

N  '  Nothing 
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Nothmg  is  more  perfeftly  miferable  and  comfort* 
lefc  than  the  domeftic  arrangement  of  poor  faftiliet 
in  general  j  they  feem  to  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
order  or  economy  in  any  thing ;  and  every  thing 
about  them  is  dreary,  fad,  and  negie£ted,  in  the 
extreme.  A  little  attention  to  order  and  arrange* 
mbnt  would  contribute  greatly  to  their  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  alfo  to  economy.  They  ought 
in  particular  to  be  (hewn  how  to  keep  their  habita« 
tions  warm  in  winter,  and  to  economife  fuel,  as  well 
in  heating  their  rooms,  as  in  cooking,  wafliing,  &c. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  what  the  wade  of  fuel 
really  is,  in  the  various  proceife^  in  which  it  is 
employed  iii  the  economy  of  human  life ;  and  in 
no  cafe  is  this  wade  greater  than  in  the  domeftic 
management  of  the  Poor.  Their  fire-places  are  in 
general  conftrufted  upon  the  moft  wretched  princi- 
jples ;  and  the  fuel  they  eonfume  in  them,  inftead  of 
heating  their  rooms,  not  unfrequently  renders  them 
really  colder,  and  more  uncomfortable,  by  caufing 
ftrong  currents  of  cold  air  to  flow  in  from  all  the 
doors  and  windows  to  the  chimney.  This  imper- 
fedion  of  their  fire-places  may  be  efFeflually  rerae* 
diedj-^thefe  currents  of  cold  air  prevented,*— above 
half  their  fuel  faved,— rand  their  dwellings  made  in- 
finitely more  comfortable,  merely  by  diminifliing 
their  fire-places,  and  the  throats  of  their  chimniesjuft 
above  the  mantle-piece ;  which  may  be  done  at  a 
very  trifling  expence,  with  a  few  bricks  or  ftones, 
and  a  little  mortar,  by  the  moft  ordinary  bricklayer. 
And  with  regard  to  the  expence  of  fuel  for  cook* 
ing,  fo  fimple  a  contrivance  as  ap  earthen  pot,  broad 
at  top,  for  receiving  a  ftew-pan,  or  kettle,  and  nar* 
row  at  bottom^  with  boles  through  its  fides  near 

the- 
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the  bottom,  for  letting  in  air  under  a  fmall  circular 
iron  grate,  and  otjicr  fmall  holes  near  the  top  for 
letting  out  the  fmoke,   may  be  introduced  with 
great  advantage.    By  making  ufe  of  this  little  port- 
able furnace,  (which  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
burn  wood  or  coals,)— one  eighth  part  of  the  fuel 
will  be  fufScient  for  cooking,  which  would  be  re- 
quired were  the  kettle  to  be  WJiled  over  an'  open 
fire. — ^To  ftrengthen  this  portable  furnace,  it  may 
be  hooped  with  iron  hoops,  or  bound  round  with 
ftrong  iron  wire : — ^but  I  forget  that  I  am  anticipat- 
ing the  fubjed  of  a  future  Eifay. 
.  Much  good  may  alfo  be  done  to  the  Poor  by  teach- 
ing them  how  to  prepare  various  kinds  of  cheap 
and  wholefome  food,  and  to  render  them  favoury 
and  palatable.— The  art  of  codkery,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  has  hitherto  ' 
been  little  ftudied ;  and  among  the  more  indigent 
clafles  of  fociety,  where  it  is  moflr  neceffary  to  cul- 
tivate it,  it  feems  to  have  been  moft  neglefted.— 
No  prefcnt  that  could  be  made  to  a  poor  family 
could  be  of  more  effential  fervice  to  them  than  a  thin, 
light  ftew-pan,  with  its  cover,  made  of  wrought,  or 
caft  iron,  and  fitted  to  a  portable  furnace,  or  clofe 
fire-place,  conftrufted  to  fave  fiiel  j  with  two  or 
three  approved  receipts  for  making  nourifliing  and 
favoury  foups  and  broths  at  a  fmall  expence. 

Such  a  prefent  might  alone  be  fufficient  to  re- 
lieve a  poor  family '  from  all  their  diflrefTes,  and 
make  them  permanently  comfortable  ;  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  poor  family  for  food  might,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  in  moft  cafes  be  diminilhed  one  half  by 
a  proper  attention  to  cookery,  and  to  the  economy 
cf  fuel ;  2^d  the  change  in  the  circumftances  of 
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fuch  a  family,  which  would  be  produced  by  ro« 
ducing  their  expences  for  food  to  one  ha^f  what  it 
was  before,  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed. 
,  It  would  hardly  fail  to  re-animate  the  courage  of 
the  mod  defponding ; — tp  cheer  their  drooping 
fpirits,  and  flimulat^  them  to  freib  exertions  in  the 
purfuits  of  ufeful  induftry. 

As  th^  only  effeftual  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  fufFerings  of  the  Poor  is  the  introduftion  of 
a  fpirit  of  indujiry  among  them,  individuals  ihould 
never  lofe  fight  of  that  great  and  important  ob* 
je£l,  in  all  the  meafures  they  may  adopt  to  re-t 
lieve  them. — But  in  endeavouring  to  make  the 
Poor  induftrious,  the  utmoft  caution  will  be  ne-i 
ceflary  to  prevent  their  being  difgufted. — Their 
minds  are  commonly  in  a  ftate  of  great  irritation^^ 
the  natural  confequence  of  their  fufferings,  and  of 
their   hopelefs    fituation ;   and  their  fufpiciojis  of 
every  body  about  them,  and  particularly  of  thofef 
who  are  fet  over  them,  are  fo  deeply  ropted  that  it 
is  fometimes  extremely  difEcult  to  foothe  and  calm  the 
agitation  of  their  minds,  and  gain  their  confidence. 
— This  can  be  fooneft  and  moll  effectually  dpne  by 
kind  and  gentle  ufage ;  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinioa 
that  no  other  means  fhould  ever  be  ufed,  except 
it  be  with  fuch  hardened  and  incorrigible  wretches, 
as  are  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  ^ny  means ;  but  of 
thefe,  I  believe,  there  are  very  few  indeed*— I  have 
pever  yet  found  one,  in  all  the  courfe  of  my  exi 
perience  in  taking  care  of  the  Poor. 

We  have  fometimes  been  obliged  ^to  threaten 
the  moft  idle  and  profligate  with  the  l^oufe  of  cor, 
reOion;  but  thefe  threats,  added  to  the  fear  of 
b^Dg  banifl^ed  from  the  Houf^  of  Induftry,  whicl) 
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has  al'ways  been  held' up  and  confidered  as  the 
gVeateft  punifliment,  have  commonly  been  fufEcient 
for  keeping  the  unruly  in  order. 

If  the  force  of  example  is  irrififtible  in  debauching 
merits  mindsj  and  leading  them  into  profligate 
and  vicious  courfes,  it  is  Hot  lefs  fb  in  reclairh' 
trig  thefh^  afid  rendering  them  orderly,  docile,  ^lid 
induftrious;  and  hence  the  infinite  importance  of 
collefting  the  Poor  together  in  Public  Eftablifll- 
ments,  where  every  thing  about  them  is  animated 
by  unafFefted  cheerfulnefs,  and  by  that  pleafing 
gaiety,  and  air  of  content  and  fatisfaftion,  which 
always  enliven  the  buiy  fdenes  of  ufeful  induftry. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  pofllble  for  any 
perfon  to  be  idle  in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at 
Munich.  I  never  faw  any  one  idle ;  often  as  I  have 
pafled  through  the^  working  rooms  \  nor  did  I  ever 
fee  any  one  to  whom  the  employments  of  induftry 
feemed  to  be  painful  or  irkfome. 

Thofe  who  are  colle^ed  together  in  the  public 
rooms  deftined  for  the  rcceptioii  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Poor  in  the  day-time,  will  not  need  to 
be  forced,  nor  even  urged  to  Work ;— if  there  are 
in  the  room ,  feveral  perfons  who  are  bufily  em- 
ployed in  the  cheerful  occupations  of  Jnduftry,  and 
if  implements  and  materials  for  wot-king  are  at 
hand,  all  the  others  ptefent  will  not  fail  to  be  foon 
drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  joining  with  alacrity  in 
the  aftive  fcene,  their  diflike  to  labour  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  they  will  become  by  habit  truly  and 
permanently  induftrious. 

Such  is  the  irrejijiible  power  '  of  example  /— - 
Thofe  who  know  how  to  manage  this  mighty 
engine,  and  have  opportunities  of  employing  it  with 
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efie£t,  may  produce  the  moil  miraculous  chang^V 
in  the  manners,  difpofition^  and  character,  even  of 
whole  nations. 

In  furnifliing  raw  materials  to  the  Poor  to  work^ 
k  will  be  neceffary  to  ufe  many  precautions  to  pre- 
vent frauds  and  abufes,  not  6niy  on  the  part  of  the 
Poor,  who  are  often  but  too  much  difpofed  ta 
cheat  and  deceive  whenever  they  find  opportu- 
nities, but  alfo  on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  in  ' 
the  details  of  this  bufinefs : — but  the  fuUeft  in- 
formation having  already  been  given  in  my  Firft 
EfTay,  of  all  the  various  precautions  it  had  been 
found  neceffary  to  take  for  the  purpofes  in  queftion 
in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  it  is  not 
neceffary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubjed  in  this 
place,  or  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  faid  upon 
it  elfewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  good  and 
wholefome  food  for  feeding  the  Poor  may  be  pre- 
pared in  a  public  kitchen,  at  a  cheap  rate,,  I  muft 
refer  my  reader  to .  my  Effay  on  Food  j  where 
l)e  will  find  all  the  information  on  that  fubjefk 
which  he  can  require. — In  my  Effay  on  Clothing, 
he  will  fee  how  good  and  comfortable  fclothing 
may  be  furnifhed  to  the  Poor  at  a  very  moderate 
cxpence;  and  in  that  on  the  Msaiagement  of 
Heat,  he  will  find  particular  directions  for  the  Poor 
for  faving  fuel. 

I  cannot  finifli  this  Effay  without  taking  notice 
of  a  difficulty  which  will  frequently  occur  in  giving 
employment  to  the  Poor,  that  of  difpofing  to  ad- 
vjintage  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  :•— This  i» 
in  all  cafes  a  very  important  objed  y  and  toa  nmcb 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  it. — A  fpirit  of  induftry 
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liaanot  be  kept  up  but  by  making  it  advantageous 
to  individuals  lo  be  induftrious ;  blit  where  th^ 
Images  which  the  Jabourer  has<  a  right  to  exped 
are  refufed^  it  will  not  be  poflible  to  prevent  his 
being  difcouraged  and  difgufted, — He  may  perhaps 
be  forced  for  a  certain  time  to  work  for  fmall 
ivages, .  io  prevent  ftarving^  if  he  has  not  the  re- 
foufce  of  throwing  himfelf  upon  the  parifh,  which 
he  moft  probably  would  prefer  doing,  fliould  it  be 
in  his  option ;  but  he  will  infallibly  conceive  fuch 
a  thorough  diflike  to  labour,  that  he  will  become 
i^le  and  vicious,  and  a  permanent  and  heavy  burden 
on  the  public. 

If  "  a  labourer  is  worthj^  of  his  hire,"  he  is  pe* 
cuUarly  fo,  where  that  labourer  is  a  poor  perfon^ 
who^  with  all  his  exertions,  can  barely  procure  the 
firfl;  neceifaries  of  life  ;  and  whofe  hard  lot  renders 
him  an  objed  of  pity  and  compafHon. 

The  deplorable  fituation  of  a  poor  family,  ftrug* 
gling  with  poverty. and  want,— deprived  of  all  thd 
comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life->!-deprived  even 
of  hope ;  and  fuffering  at  the  fame  time  from  hun- 
ger, difeafe,  and  mortifying  and  cruel  difappoint^ 
ment,  is  feldom  confidered  with  that  attrition 
which  it  deferves,  by  thqfe  who  have  never  felt 
thefe  diftreifes,  and  who  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
expofed  to  them.  My  reader  muft  pardon  me^ 
if  I  frequently  recal  his  attention  to  thefe  fcenes 
of  mifery  and  wretchednefs.  He  mufl  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  fituation  of  the  Poor — with 
the -extent  and  magnitude  of  their  misfortunes  and 
fuflferings,  before  it  op.  be  expected  that  he  fhould 
enter  warmly  into  meafures  calculated  for  their 
relief. 
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In  forming  Eftablifliments,  public  or  private,  fof 
giving  employment  to  the  Poor,  it  will  always  be 
indifperilkbly  neceflaiy  to  make  fuch  arrangements 
as  will  fecui'e  to  them  a  fair  price  for  all  the 
labour  they  perform.  They  fhould  not  be  over-paidj 
for  that  would  be  opening  a  door  for  abufe  J — but 
they  ought  to  be  generoufly  paid  for  theif  Work  j 
and,  above  all,  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  be 
idle  for  the  want  of  employment.  The  kind  df 
employment  it  may  be  prdper  to  give  them  will  de- 
pend much  on  k)cal  circumftancfes.  It  will  depend 
on  the  habits  of  the  Poor ; — the  kinds  of  work  they 
are  acquainted  with ;- — and  the  facility  with  which 
the  articles  they  can  manufacture  may  be  difpofed 
of  at  a  good  price. 

In  very  extenfive  Eftablifliments,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  finding  ufeful  employment  for 
the  Poor ;  for  where  the  number  of  perfons  to.  be 
employed  is  very  great,  a  great  variety  of  diflferent 
manufafture§  may  be  carried  on  with  advantage^ 
and  all  the  articles  manufadured,  or  prepared  to 
be  employed  in  manufactures,  may  be  turned  to  a 
good  account. 

In  a  fmall  Eftablifliment,  circlimfcribed  and  coii-* 
fined  to  the  limits  of  a  fingle  village  or  parifli,  it  might 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a  good  market  for  the 
yarn  fpun  by  the  Poor ;  but  in  a  general  Eftablifli- 
ment, extending  over  a  whole  county,  or  large  city, 
as  the  quantity  of  yarn  fpun  by  all  the  Poor  within 
the  extenfive  limits  of  the  inftitution  will  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  employ  conftantly  a  number  of  weavers 
of  different  kinds  of  cloth  and-  ftufF,  the  market  for 
all  the  various  kinds  of  yarn  the  Poor  may  fpin 
will  always  be  certain.     The  fame  reafoning  will 
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told  with  regard  to' various  other  articles  ufed  in 
great  manufaftories,  upon  which  the  Poor  might 
be  very  ufefully  employed ;  and  hence  the  gr^at 
adv^ptage  of  ma](:ing  Eftabliihments  for  givipg  emr 
pjoyment  to  the  Poor  as  extenfive  as  poijible.  If 
is  what  I  have  often  infifted  on,  and  what  I  cannot 
too  ftrongly  recommend  to  all  thofe  who  engage  iQ 
forming  fuch  EftabJifhmentSt 

Although  I  certainly  fliould  not  propofe  to  Ifring 
ipgethery  under  one  roof,  all  the  Poor  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  as,  by  the  infcriptiqn  over  the  entrance 
imp  ^  y^(l  hofpital,  bisgap,  but  not  finifhed,  at  Na<^ 
pies,  it  wpuld  appear  was  once  the  intention  of  the 
government  in  that  country ;  yet  1  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  ap  inftitution  foy  giving  emfloynier\t  i9 
^be  Poor  can  hardly  be  too  extenfive. 

But  to  retifrn  tp  the  fubjed  to  which  this  Chap? 
ter  was  njore  particularly  appropriated,  the  relief 
that  may  be  afforded  by  private  individuals  to  the 
poor  'm  their  peighbourhood ;  in  cafe  it  fhould  not 
be  poflible  to  get  over  all  the  diiiiculties  that  may 
be  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  forming  of  a  gener^ 
pft^blifhment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,  indi* 
viduals  jnuft  coi^t^nt  themfelves  with  making  fucl^ 
private  arrangements  for  that  purpofe  as  they  may 
be  able,  with  fuch  qffijiance  as  fhey  can  command^  to 
(:arry  into  execution. 

The  ippft  limple,  and  leaft  expenfive  meafure 
that  can  be  adopted  for  the  affiftance  of  the  Poor 
will  be  that  of  furnifliing  thpm  with  yaw  materials 
for  working*  Flax,  hemp,  or  wool,  for  inftance, 
for  fpinning ;  and  paying  them  in  money,  at  the 
fnarket  price,  for  the  yarn  fpun.  This  yarn  may 
j^^r^firds  be  lent  to  weavers  to  b^  mapiiifa£ture4 
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into  cloth >  or  may  be  fent  to  fome  good  market  and 
fold.  The  details,  of  thefe  mercantile  tranfadiofis 
will  be  neither  complicated  nor  troublefome,  and 
might  eafily  be  managed  by  a  fteward  or  houfe- 
keeper;  particularly  if  the  printed  tickets,  and 
tables,  I  have  fo  often  had  occafion  to  recommend, 
are  ufed; 

The  flax,  hemp,  or  wool,  as  foon  as  it  is  pur- 
chafed,  fhould  be  weighed  out  into  bundles  of  one 
or  two  pounds  each,  and  lodged  in  a  ftore-room ; 
and  when  one  of  thefe  bundles  is  delivered  out  to 
a  poor  perfon  to  be  fpun,  it  fliould  be  accompanied 
with  a  printed  fpin-ticket,  and  entered  in  a  table  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpofe  ;  arid  when  it  is  returned 
fpun,  an  abfVracl  of  the  fpin-ticket,  with  the  name 
of  the  fpinner,  or  the  fpin-ticket  itfelf,  (hould  be 
bound  up  with  the  bundle  of  yarn,  in  order  that 
any  frauds  committed  by  the  fpinner,  in  reeling,  or 
in  any  other  way,  which  may  be  difcovered  upon 
winding  oflF  the  yarn,  may  be  brought  home  to  the 
perfon  who  committed  them.     When  it  is  known 
that  fuch  effectual  precautions  to  dete£l  frauds  are 
ufed,  no  farther  attempts  will  be  made  to  defraud ; 
and  a  mod  important  point  indeed  will  be  gained, 
and  one  which  will  mod  powerfully  tend  to  mend 
the  morals  of  the  Poor,  and  reftore  peace  to  their 
minds.     When,  by  rendering  it  evidently  impoflible 
for  them  to  efcape  deteftion,  they  are  brought  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  cheajting  and  deceiving ;  tlhey 
will  then  be  capable  of  application,  and  of  enjoying 
real  happinefs,  and,  with  open  and  placid  counte- 
nances, will  look  every  one  full  in  the  face  who  ac- 
cofts  thqm :  but  as  long  as  they  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  tiemptation— as  long  as  their  minds  are  de- 
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gradei  by  conltious  guilt,  and  continually  agitated 
by  fchemes  of  profecuting  (heir  fraudulent  praftices, 
they*  arc  as  incaj^ble  of  enjoying  peace  or  content- 
ment, as  they  are  of  being  ufeful  members  of  fociety. 
Hence  the  extreihe  cruelty  of  an  iiUjudged  ap- 
Jiearance  of  confidence,  or  carelefs  neglefl:  of  pre- 
camions,  in  regard  to  thofe  employed  iti  places  of 
truft,  whdmay  be  expofed  to  temptations  to  defraud* 
That  prayer,  which  cannot  be  enough  admired, 
or  too  often  i-epeated,  ^*  lead  iis^  not  into 
•*  TEMPTATION,'*  was  Certainly  dilated  by  infi- 
nite Wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  and  it  (hould  ever  be 
boThe  in  ihind  by  thofe  who  are  placed  in  ftations 
t)f  pb4ver  and  authority,  and  whofe  meafures  muft 
neceflarily  have  much  influence  on  the  happinefs  or 
inifery  of  great  nuihbers  of /people.  ^   ' 

Honeft  men  may  be  found  in  all  countries ;  but 
I  aiji  forry  to  fay,  th^t  the  refult  of  all  my  expe- 
tietice  and  obfervJttion'  has  tended  invariably,  to 
prove,  (what  has  often  been  remarked,)  that  it  is 
extreinely  difficult  to  kee^  thofe  honefl  who  are  ex^ 
pofed  to  continual  and  great  temptations. 

There  is,  ho^Vever,  one  moft  effeftual  way, 
not  only  of  keeping  thofe  honeft  who  are  fo  al- 
.  ready,  but  alfo.of  making  thofe  honeft  who  are  not 
fo ;  and  that  is,  by  taking  fuch  precautions  as  viall 
render  it  evidently  impoffible  for  thofe  who  commit 
frauds  to  efcape  detection  and  puniftiment:  and 
thefe  precautions  are  never  impoffible,  and  feldoin 
difficult  \  and  with  a  little  addrefs,  they  may  always 
be  lb  taken  as  to  be  in  nowife  offenfive  to  thofe 
who  are  the  objefts  of^them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  maxims  and  meafiires  here 
recommended  are  not  applicable^  merely  to  the 
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PooTy  but  alfo,  and  more  efpecially,  to  thole  who 
may  be  employed  in  the  details  of  relieving  them. 

But  to  return  once  more  to.  the  fubjed  more 
immediately  under  confideration. — If  individuals 
ihould  extend  their  liberality  fo  far  as  to  eftabliih 
public  kitchens  fpr  feedipg  the  Poor,  .(which  is  a 
ineafure  I  cannot  too  often,  or  too  forpbly  recom- 
mend,) it  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  go  one  eafy 
itep  further,  and  fit  up  a  few  rooms  adjoining  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  Poor  may  be  permitted  tq 
;i0emble  to  work  for  their  own  emolument,  and 
where  fchools  for  inftruding  the  children  of  the 
Poor  in  working  and  in  reading  and  writing,  may 
be  eftablilhed.  Neither  the  iitdng  up,  or  wanur 
}ng  and  lighting  of  thefe  room^,  will  be  attende4 
with  any  confiderable  expence ;  while  th^  advan^ 
(ages  whicli  will  be  derived  from  fuch  an  EftabUih- 
ment  for  encouraging  induftry,  and  contributing 
to  the  comfort  of  the  Poor,  will  be  mod  impor^^ 
tant ;  and  from  their  peculiar  nature,  and  tendency, 
will  be  mod  highly  interefting  to  every  benevolent 
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INTRODUCTION. 

t 
1 

1 T  is  a  common  faying,  that  "  necejity  is  the  mo* 
tber  of  invention 'y*  and  nothing  is  more  ftriftly 
or  more  generally  true.  It  may  even  be  Ihown, 
that  moil  of  the  fucceflive  improvements  in  the 
affairs  of  men  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  records,  have  been  made  under 
the  preiTure  of  neceflity ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  confola*- 
tion,  in  times  of  general  alarm,  to  refledl  upon  the 
probability  that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  ufeful  dif* 
coveries  will  refult  from  the  united  exertions  of 
thofe  who,  either  from  motives  of  fear,  or  fenti'* 
ments  of  benevolence,  labour  to  avert  the  impend* 
ing  evil. 

The  alarm  in  this  country  at  the  prefent  period  *, 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a  fcarcity,  has  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Public  to  a  very  important  fubjeft,  the  invejiigation 
of  the  fcience  of  nutrition  \ — a  fubjeft  fo  curious  ii| 
itfelf,  and  fo  highly  interefling  to  mankind,  that  i( 
feems  truly  aftonifhing  it  fhould  have  been  fo  long 
negleded ;  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
taken  up,  both  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the 
^oard  of  Agriculture,   there  is  great  reafon  to 
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hope  that  it  will  receive  a  thorough  fdentific 
examination  ;  and  if  this  Ihould  be  the  cafe,  I  wiU 
venture  to  predift,  that  the  impQrtanf  difcoveries^ 
and  imprwemetitSy  which  mujk  refult.  from  thefe 
inquiries^  will  render  the  alarms  which  gave  rife, 
to  them  for  ever  famous  in  the  annals  of  civil 
focieiy. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Qreat  Impprtance  tf  the  Sidye6l  under  Confideration. 

'^Probability  that  Water  aSis  a  much  more  im* 

portani  Pdrt  in  Nutrition  thw  has  hitherto  been 

generally  imi^ned.^^SuffriJingly  fmall  Quantity 

tjf  foM  hfod  necep^y  ^ben  properly  prepared, 

for  all  the  Purpo/es   of  Nutrition.-^Great  Im- 

portoHce  of  the  Art  of  Cookefy.^^Barley  remark* 

^  tibly  nutriti'&e  ttihen  properly  prepared.'^The  Im* 

port  ante  tf  tuHnary  Pfoceffes  fit  preparing  Food 

Jhewnfrtm  the  known  Utility  of  a  Prailice  com* 

inm  in  fome.  Parts  rf  Germany  of  cooking  for 

CfXttle.'^^ifficuliy    ff  introducing  .  d  Change  of 

Cookery  info  common  Ufe.'^Meam  that  may  be 

implq^edfpr  that  Parfoje. 

^H£RS  kp .  perhaps,  to>  Operation  of  Nature^ 
which  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfesy 
more  furprifing,  or  more  curious,  than  the  nouriih- 
ment  land  growth  of  plants,  an^  animals ;  and  there 
is  certaihly  no  fubjed  of  inveftigation  tnore  intereft- 
ing  to  mankind.-— As  providing  fubliftence  is,  and 
ever  muft  be,  an  objed  of  the  firft  concern  in  all 
countries,  any  difcovery  or  improvement  by  which 
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the  procuring  of  good  and  wholefome  food  can  be 
facilitated,  muft  contribute  very  powerfully  to  in- 
creafe  the  comforts,  and  promote  the  happinefs  of 
fociety. 

That  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  fcience  of 
nutrition  is  ftill  very  imperfe£b,  is  certain ;  but,  I 
think,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  we  are  upon 
the  eve  of  fome  very  important  difcovcries  relative 
lo  that  myft^rious  operation^ 

Since  it  has  been  known  that  Water  is  not  a 
fimple  element,  but  a  compound^  and  capable  of 
>being  decompofed,  much,  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  many  operations  of  nature  which  formerly 
were  wrapped  up  in  obicurity«  In  vegetation,  for 
inftance,  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  {^ obable, 
that  water  a^s  a  much  more  important  part  than 
.was  formerly  aiSgned  to  it  by  philofophers.— 
That  it  ferve$  not  merely  as  the  ifehicle  of  nouriih-* 
ment,  but  conftitutes  at  leaft  one  part,  s^nd  proba- 
bly an  eflenrial  part,  of  the  Food  of  plants.^-^That 
it  is  dccompofed  by  them,  and  contributes  materially 
to  their  growth ; — and  that  manures  ferve  rather  to 
prepare  the  water  for  decompofition,  than  to  form 
of  themfelves — fubftantially,  and  direftly — the  nou* 
rifliment  of  the  vegetables. 

Now,  a  very  clear  analogy  may  be  traced, 
between  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  plants,  and 
the  digeftion  and  nourifhment  of  animals ;  and  as 
water  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  both  procefles, 
and  as  in  one  of  them,  (vegetation,)  it  appears 
evidently  to  ferve  as  Food\ — why  fhould  we  not 
fuppofe  it  may  ferve  ^s  food  in  the  othtr?— There 
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15,  in  my  opimoli,  abundant  reafon  to  fufpe^  that 
this  is  really  the  cafe ;  and  I  ihaU  now  briefly  (late 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded. — 
Having  been  engaged  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time  in  J)roviding  Food  for  the  Poor  at  Munich^ 
I  was  naturally  led,  as  well  by  curiofity  as  motives 
of  economy,  to  make  a  great  variety  of  eKperi- 
tnents  upon  that  fubjedl  ^  and  I  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  my  operations,  before  I  began  to  perceive 
that  they ^ere  very  important) — even  much  mor« 
fa  than  I  had  imagined. 

The  difference  in  the  apparent  goodnefs^  or  th^ 
palatablenefS)  and  apparent  butritioufnefs^  of  tho 
fame  kinds  of  Food^  when  prepared  or  cooked  in 
different  ways,  ftruck  me  very  forcibly;  and  t 
conftantly  found  that  the  richnefs  or  quality  of  a 
foup  depended  mote  upon  a  proper  choice  of  the* 
ingredients,  and  a  proper  management  of  the  fire 
m  the  combination  of  thofe  ingredients^  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  folid  nutritious  matter  employed )— * 
much  more  upon  the  art  and  ikill  of  the  cook^ 
than  upon  the  amount  of  the  fums  laid  out  in  the 
market. 

I  found  likewife^  that  the  nutritioufnefs  of  a 
foup,  or  its  power  of  fatisfying  hunger j  and  afford- 
ing nourifliment,  appeared  always  to  be  in  propor« 
tion  to  its  apparent  richnefs  or  palatablenefs. 

But  what  furprifed  me  not  a  little,  was  the  dif- 
tovery  of  the  very  fmall  quantity  of  /oHd  Foodf 
which,  when  properly  prepared,  will  fuffice  to 
fatisfy  hunger,  and  fupport  life  azKl  health;  and 
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the  very  trifling  cxpence  at  which  the  (loufeft^ 
and  mpft  laborious  man  may,  in  any  country,  be 
fed. 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  five  years  in 
feeding  the  Poor  at  Munich,  during  which  time 
every  experiment  was  made  that  could  be  devifed^ 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  articles 
ufed  as  Food,  but  alfo  in  refped  to  their  different 
eombinations  and  proportions ;  and  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  could  be  prepared  or  cooked ; 
it  was  found  that  the  cheapejlj  moft  favmry^  and 
ItitAnourijhingYQodL  that ^ could  be  provided,  was 
a  foup  compofed  of  pearl  harlej^  peafe^  potatoes^ 
cuttings  of  fine  wbeaten  bread j  vinegar-— fait  and 
water,  in  certain  proportions. 

The  method  of  preparing  this  foup  is  as  follows : 
The  water  and  the  pearl  barley  are  firft  put  toge- 
ther into  the  boiler  and  made  to  boil ;  the  peafe 
are  then  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  over 
a  gentle  fire  about  two  hours ;— the  potatoes  are 
then  added,  (having  been  previoufly  peeled  with  a 
knife,  or  having  been  boiled,  in  order  to  their 
being  more  eafily  deprived  of  their  fldns,)  and  the 
boiling  is  continued  for  about  one  hour  more, 
during  which  time  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are 
frequently  ftirred  about  with  a  large  wooden  fpoon^ 
or  ladle,  in  order  to  deflroy  the  texture  of  the 
potatoes,  and  to  reduce  the  foup  to  one  uniform 
mafs.— ^When  this  is  done,  the  vuiegar  and  the  fak> 
are  added }  and  laft  of  ail,  at  the  moment  it  is  to  be 
ferved  up,  the  cuttings  of  bread. 
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The^  foup  fliould  never  be  fuSered  td  boiU  of 
even  to  ftand  long  before  it  is  ferved  up  aft^r  the 
cuttings  of  bread  are  put  to  it.  It  ivill^  indeed^ 
for  reafons  M^hich  \vill  hereafter  be  explained,  be 
beft  never  to  put  the  cuttings  of  bread  into  the 
boiler  at  all,  but,  (as  is  always  done  at  Munich,) 
to  put  them  into  the  tubs  in  which. th.e  foap  is 
carried  from  the  kitchen  into  the  dtning^hall; 
pouring  the  foup  hot  from  the  boiler  jupon  .them, 
and  ftirring  the  whole  well  together  with  the  iron ' 
ladles  ufed  for  meafuring  out  ihk  foup  to  the  Poor, 
in  the  hall. 

h  is  of  more,  importance  than  can  well  be 
imagined,  that  this  bread,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  foup,  ihould  not  be  boiled.  It  is  likewife  of 
ufe  that  it  fhould  be  cut  as  fine  or  thin  as  poflible; 
and  if  it  be  dry  and  hard,-  it  will  be  fo  much  fhe 
better. 

The  bread  we  ufe  in  Munich  is  what  is  called 
femel  bread,  being  fmall  loaves,  weighing  frohi 
two  or  three  ounces ;  and  as  we  receive  this  bread 
in  donations  from  the  bakers,  it  is  commonly  dry 
and  hard,  being  that  which,  not  being  fold  in  time, 
remains  on  band,  and  becomes  ftale  and  unlale-* 
able ;  and  we  have  found  by  experience,  that  this 
hard  and  flale  bread  anIWers  for  our  purpofe  much 
better  than  any  other,  for  it  renders  mafticatioa 
neceifary;  and  maftication  feems  very  powerfully 
to  affift  in  promoting  digeftion :  it  likewife  prolongs 
the  duration  of  the  enjoyment  of  eatings  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance  indeed,  and  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  fufficiently  attended  to* 
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The  qaantlty  of  this  foup  furniflied  to  each  pef ' 
fen,  at  each  meal,  or  one  portion  of  it,  (the 
cuttings  of  bread  included,)  is  juft  one  Bsvarian 
found  in  weight ;  and  as  the  Bavarian  pound  is  to 
the  pound  Avoirdupois  as  1.123841  to  i, — it  is 
equal  to  about  nineteen  ounces  and  nine-tenths 
Avoirdupois.  Now,  to  thofe  who  know  that  a  full 
pint  of  foup  weighs  no  more  than  about  fixteen 
ounces  Avoirdupois,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  at  the 
firft  view,  appear  very  extraordinary  that  a  portion 
weighing  near  twenty  ounces,  and  confequently 
making  near  one  pint  and  a  quarter  of  this  rich^ 
ftrong,  favoury  foup,  fhould  be  found  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  the  hunger  of  a  grown  perfon )  but  when 
the  matter  is  examined  narrowly,  and  properly 
analyzed,  and  it  is  found  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
Jblidfood  which  enters  into  the  compolition  of  one  of 
thefe  portions  of  foup,  does  not  amount  to  quite^;^ 
ounces^  it  will  then*  appear  to  be  almoft  impofiible 
that  this  allowance  (hould  be  fuiEcient. 

That  it  is  quite  fufficient,  however^  to  make  a 
good  meal  for  a  ftrong  healthy  perfon,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  long  experience*  I  have  even 
found  that  a  foup  compofed  of  nearly  the  fame  in- 
gredientsj  except  the  potatoes,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions^  was  fufficiently  nutritive,  and  very  pala- 
table, in  which  only  about  four  oUnces  and  three 
quarters  of  folid  Food  entered  into  the  compofition 
of  a  portion  weighing  twenty  ounces* 

But  this  will  not  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who 
know,  that  one  fingle  fpoonful  oi  falopej  weigh- 
ing lefs  than  one  quarter  of  an  ounce^  put  into  a 
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^nt  o(  boiling  water,  forms  the  thickeft  and  moft 
tiourifliing  foup  that  can  be  '  taken ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  folid  matter  which  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  anotlier  very  nutritive  Food^  hart/horn 
jelly ^  is  not  much  more  confiderable. 

The  barlty  in  my  foup,  feems  to  afl:  much  the 
fame  part  as  the  falope  in  this  famous  reftorative ; 
and  no  fubftitute  that  I  could  ever  find  for  it  among 
all  the  variety  of  corn  and  pulfe  of  the  growth  of 
Europe,  ever  produced  half  the  efied: ;  that  is  to 
fay,  half  the  nourifliment  at  the  fame  epcpence. 
Barley  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  the  rice  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  requires,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  boiling ;  but 
when  it  is  properly  managed,  it  thickens  a  vaft 
quantity  of  water  j  and,  as  I  fuppofe,  prepares  it 
for  decompofition.  It  alfo  gives  the  foup  into  which 
it  enters  as  an  ingredient,  a  degree  of  richnefs 
which  nothing  elfe  can  give.  It  has  little  or  no 
tafte  in  itfelf,  but  when  mixed  with  other  ingre* 
dients  ^hich  are  favoury,  it  renders  them  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  palate  *• 

It  is  a  maxim,  as  ancient,  I  believe,  as  the  tima 
of  Hippocrates,  that  "  whatfver  pleafes  the  palate 
'*  rtoutijbes  \*  and  I  have  ofteh  had  reafon  to  think 
it  perfedlyjuft.     Could  it  be  clearly  afcartained 

*  The  preparation  9f  water  iS|  in  many  cafes,  an  objefl  of  more 
importance  than  is  generally  imagined ;  particularly  iwhen  it  is  made 
nfe  of  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  agreeable  taftes.  In  making /«toi^ 
for  inftance,  if  the  water  tifed  be  previoufly  boiled  two  or  three  hours 
with  a  handful  of  rice^  the  punch  made  of  it  will  be  incomparably 
better,  that  is  to  fay,  more  full  and  iufciout  upon  the  palate,  than 
when  the  water  it  npt  prepared* 

and 
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tad  dcmonftfated,  it  would  tend  to  place  tookerf 
in  a  much  tnore  refpe£table  fituation  diilorig  the  ditti 
than  it  now  holds* 

That  the  manner  in  which  Fo6d  is  t>repar^d  i^  t 
.matter  of  real  importance;   and  that  the  water 
ufed  in  that  procefs  a£ts  a  much  more  iifiportant 
part  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  imagined,  is^ 
.  I  think,  quite  evident ;  for,  it  feems  to  me  to  be  ] 

impdffible,  upon  any  other  fuppofition,  to  account 
for  the  appearances.  If  the  very  fmall  quantity  of 
folid  Food  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  a 
portion  of  fome  very  nutritive  foup  wcte  to  be  pre* 
pared  differently,  and  taken  under  fome  other  form^ 
that  of  breads  for  inftance  ;  fo  far  from  being  fuffi* 
cient  to  fatisfy  hunger,  and  aflford  a  comfortable 
and  nutritive  meal,  a  perfon  would  abfolutely  ftarve 
upon  fuch  a  flender  allowance ;  and  no  great  relief 
would  be  derived  from  drinking  crucU  water  to  fill 
up  the  void  in  the  ftomach. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  an  obfervation  of  the 
apparent  effects  of  cookery  upon  thofe  artidqi  which 
are  ufed  as  Food  for  man,  that  we  are  led  to  difco^ 
ver  the  importance  of  thefe  culinary  procefles. 
Their  utility  is  proved  in  a  manner  equally  con* 
clufive  and  fatisfadory,  by  the  effefts  which  have 
been  produced  by  employing  the  &me  procefs  in 
preparing  Food  for  brute  animals. 

It  is  well  l^iown,  that  boiling  the  potatoes  with' 
which  hogs  are  fed,  renders  them  much  more 
nutritive ;  and  (ince  the  introdudion  of  the  new 
fyftem  of  feeding  horned  cattle,  that  of  keeping 
them  confined  in  the  ftables  all  the  year  rouztd,  (a 
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wethod  ivhich  Js  now  coming  fad  into  common,  ufe 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,)  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  providing  nou? 
rifliment  for  thofe  animals ;  ahd  particularly  by  pre- 
paring their  Food,  by  operations  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
cookery ;  and  to  thefe  improvements  it  is  mofi:  pro- 
bably owing,  that  flail  feeding  has,  in  that  country^ 
been  fo  univerfally  fuccefsful. 

It  has  long  been  a  pradice  in  Germany  for  thofe 
yrho  fatten  bullocks  for  the  butcher,  or  feed 
milch-cows,  to  give  them  frequently  what  is  called 
a  drank^  or  drink  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  pottage,  pre- 
pared differently  in  different  pkrts  of  the  country; 
and  in  the  different  feafons,  according  to  the  greater 
£tcility  with  which  one  or  other  of  the  articles  oc- 
cafioiially  employed  in  the  compofition  of  it  maybe 
procured  ;  and,  according  to  the  particular  fancies 
of  individuals.  Many  feeders  make  a  great  fecret 
pf  the  compofition  of  their  drinks^  and  fome  havet 
to  my  knowledge,  carried  their  refinement  fo  far  as 
aftually  to  mix  brandy  in  them,  in  fmall  quantities ; 
^d  pretend  to  have  found  their  advantage  in  add^ 
ing  this  coflly  ingredient. 

The  articles  mofl  commonly  ufed  are,  bran, 
oatmeal,  brewers'  grain,^  mafhed  potatoes,  mafhed 
turnips,  rye  meal,  and  barley  meal,  with  a  large, 
proportion  of  water  j  fometimes  two  or  three  or 
more  of  thefe  articles  are  united  in  forming  a 
drink;  and  of  whatever  ingredients  the  drink  i$ 
compbfed;  a  |arge  proportion  of  fait  is  always  added 
to  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  new  in  this  method 
of  JTeeding  cattle  with  liquid  mixtures  \  hut  the 
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manner  in  which  thefe  drinks  are  now  prei»ired  ia 
Oermac(y  is^  I  believe,  quite  new ;  and  (hews  what 
I  wifii  to  prove>  that  eaoiing  renders  food  rfoUy  mere 

nutritive. 

Thefe  drinks  were  formerly  given  cold^  but  it 
was  afterwards  <lifcovered  that  they  were  more 
nourifhing  when  given  warm;  and  of  late  their 
preparation  is,  in  many  places,  become  a  very 
reguhr  culinary  procefs.  Kitchens  have  been' 
built,  and  large  boilers  provided  and  fitted  up^ 
merely  for  cooking  for  the  cattle  in  the  (tables  \ 
and  1.  have  been  affiired  by  many  very  intelligent 
farmers,  who  have  adopted  this  new  mode  of  feed* 
ing,  (and  have  alfo  found  by  my  own  experience,) 
that  it  is  very  advantageous  indeed ;  that  the  drinkt 
are  evidently  rendered  much  more  nouri(hing  and 
wholefome  by  being  boiled ;  and  that  the  expence 
ef  fuel,  and  the  trouble  attending  this  proce(^,  are 
amply  compenfated  by  the  advantages  derived  from* 
the  improvement  of  the  Food,  We  even  find  it 
advantageous  to  continue  the  boiling  a  confiderabk 
lime,  two  or.  three  hours,  for  inftance ;  as  the  Food 
goes  on  to  be  ftill  farther  improved,  the  longer  the 
boiling  is  continued  *• 

♦  I  cannot  dirmifs  the  rubie6ly  the  fteding  of  caitl^,  withey  t  juQ 
mentioning  another  pia6lice  common  among  our  bed  farmers  in  Ba* 
varia,  which,  I  think,  deferves  to  be  Icnowti.  They  chop  the  green 
ckver  with  which  they  feed  their  cattie,  and  mix  with  it  a  confider* 
a|)k  quantirty  of  chopped  ftraw.  They  pretend  that  this  rich  fucctf-) 
lent  grafs  is  of  To  clammy  a  nature,  th  it  unlefs  it  be  mixed  with 
chopped  ftraw,  hay,  or  fome  other  dry  fodder,  cattU  which  are  fed 
with  it  do  not  ruminate  (chew  the  cud)  fufficiently.  The  ufua)  pro* 
pDfttidn  of  tli6  clover  to  the  (lraw»  is  as  two  to  one* 
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Thefe  fafls  feem  evidently  to  fhow,  fhat  there  is 
Ibme  very  important  fecret  with  regard  to  nutrition^ 
vrhich  has  not  yet  bew  properly  inveftigated  ;  and 
it  feems  to  me  to  be  more  than  probable,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  who  may  be  fupported  in  any 
country,  upon  its  internal  produce,  depends  almoft 
us  much  ttpon  the  ftate  of  the  art  of  cookery^  as  upon 
that  of  agriculture^ — The  Ghinefe,  perhaps,  under^ 
ftand  both  thefe  arts  better  than  any  other  nation.-^ 
Savages  underfland  neither  of  them« 
7         But,  if  •cookery  be  of  fo  much  importance,  it 

-certainly  deferves  to  be  ftudied  with  the  greateft 
care ;  and  it  ought  particularly  to  be  attended  to  in 
times  of  general  alarm  on  account  of  a  fcarcity  of 
provifions ;  for  the  relief  which  may  in  fuch  cafes 
be  derived  from  it,  is  immediate  and  efFeftual ;  while 
^11  other  refources  are  diftant  and  uncertain. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  always  at* 
tend  the  introduftion  of  meafures  calculated  to 
produce  any  remarkable  change  in  the  cuftoms 
aind  habits  of  mankind ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
change  more  difficult  to  cffeft,  than  that  which 
would  be  neceflary  in  order  to  make  any  confider- 
able  faving  in  the  confumption  of  thofe  articles  com- 
monly ufed  as  Food ;  but  ftill,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
fu/ch  a  change  might,  with  proper  management,  be 
brought  about. 

There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  an  averfion 
to  potatoes  was  as  general,  and  as  ftrong,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  even  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  now  in  foma 
parts  of  Bavaria;    but  this  prejudice   has  been 

^^otover}'  audi  ^m  perfuaded,  that  any  national 
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prgudice,  however  deeply  rooted,  may  be  cvetm 
coxatj  provided  proper  means  be  ufed  for  that  puN 
po&y  and  time  allowed  for  their  operation. 

Bat  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  introducmg 
a  general  ufe  of  foups  throughout  the  country,  or 
of  any  other  kindoCFood,  however  palatable,  cheap, 
wd  nourilbing,  to  which  people  have  not  been  ac« 
cuftomedt  yet  theie  improvements  might  ceit^nly 
be  made,  with  great  facility,  in  all  public  hofpitals 
,and  work-houfes,  where  the  Poor  are  fed  at  the 
public  expence ;  and  the  faviqg  of  provifions,  (not 
to  mention  the  diminution  of  expence,)  which  might 
be  derived  from  this  improvement,  would  be  very 
important  at  all  times,  and  more  efpecially  in  times 
of  general  fcarcity. 

Another  meafure,  ftill  more  important,  and 
which  might,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  eafily  carried  into 
execution,  is  the  eflablifliment  of  public  kitchens 
in  all  towns,  and  large  villages,  through  the  king- 
dom ;  whence,  not  only  t|ie  infirqi  f^oqr  n\igh(  be 
fed  gratisy  bqt  a}fo  all  the  induftrious  inhabitants 
of  the  ncighbovirhood  might  be  furnilhed  with  Food 
at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  be  a  very  great  relief  to 
them  at  all  times ;  and  in  times  of  general  fcarcity, 
this  arrangement  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent thofe  public  and  private  calamities  which,  peyer 
fail  to  accompany  that  mod  dreadful  of  a^  vifit^t 
tions,  a  famine. 

The  faving  of  Food  that  would  refult  from 
feeding  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  from  public  kitchens j  would  be  imr 
menfe»  and  that  faving  would  tend,  immediatelyi 

and 
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and  moft  powerfully,  td  render  provifiolis  taore 
plentiful  and  cheap,r-dimini(h  the  genial  alarm  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  a  fcarcity,  and  prevent 
the  hoarding  up  of  provifions  by  individuals,  which 
is  often  alone  fufficient,  without  any  thing  elfe,  to 
bring  on  a  famine,  even  where  there  is  no  real 
fcarcity :  for  jt  is  not  merely  the  fears  X)f  indivi- 
duals which  operate  in  thefe  cafes,  and  induce  them 
to  lay  in  a  •  larger  ftore  of  provifions  flian  they 
otherwife  would  do ;  and.which  naturally  incl-eafes 
the  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  the  market,  and  raifes 
their  prices  ;  but  there  are  perfons  who  are  fo  loft 
<o  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  often  iofpecu^ 
late  upon  the  diftrefs  of  the  Public  ;  and  all  their  ^ 
operations  eiffeftually  tend  to  increafe  the  fcarcity 
in  the  markets  and  augment  the  general  alarm. 

But  without  enlarging  farther  in  this  place  upon 
thefe  public  kitchens,  and  the  numerous  and  .im- 
portant advantages  which  may  in  all  countries  be 
derived  from  them,  I  (hall  return  to  the  interefting 
fubjefts  which  I  have  undertaken  to  inveftigate  ;'-^ 
the  fcience  of  nutrition^  and  the  art  of  providing 
wholefome  and  palatable  Food  at  a  fmall  expence* 
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CHAP.   II. 

Of  the  PUafure  of  Eafingj  and  of  the  Means  that 
may  be  employed  for  increaftng  it. 

\1I7HAT  has  already  beeA  faid  upon  the  fubjefl: 
under  confideration  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be 
thought  fufficient  to  fliow  that,y2?r  all  the  purpofes  of 
nourijhmeni^  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  folid  Food 
will  fufiice  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  necef- 
fary ;  but  there  is  another  circumdance  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  and  that  is,  \\it  pleafure  of  eating  ; 
—an  enjoyn^ent  of  which  no  perfon  will  confent  to 
be  deprived. 

The  pleafure  enjoyed .  in  eating  depends,  firft, 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  tafte  of  the  Food ; 
and  ^fecondly,  upon  its  power  to  afFefl  the  palate. 
Now  there  are  many  fubftances  extremely  cheap, 
by  which  very  agreeable  taftes  ntay  be  given  to 
Fdod ;  particularly  when  the  bafis  or  nutritive  fub- 
ftance  of  the  Food  is  taftelefs ;  and  the  effeft  of  any 
kind  of  palatable  folid  Food,  (of  meat,  for  inftance,) 
upon  the  organs  of  tafte,  may  be  increafed  almoft 
indefinitely,  by  reducing  the  fize  of  the  particles  of 
fuch  Food,  and  caufing  it  to  aft  upon  the  palate 
by  a  larger  furface.  And  if  means  be  ufed  to 
prevent  its  being  fwallowed  too  foon,  which  may 
be  eafily  done  by  mixing  with  it  fome  hard  and 
taftelefs  fubftance,  fuch  as  crumbs  of  bread  ren*- 
dered  hard  by  toafting '  or  any  thing  elfe  of  that 
kind,  by  which  a  Ibiig  maftication  is  rendered  ne- 

ceflary. 
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ceflary,  the  enjoyment  of  eating ,  may  be  greatly 
increafed  and  prolonged. 

The  idea  of  occupying  a  perfon  a  great  while, 
and  aflFording  him  much  pleafure  at  the  fame 
time,  in  eating  a  fmall  quantity  of  Food,'  may, 
perhaps,  appear  ridiculous  to  fome ;  but  thofe  who 
confider  thb  matter  attentively,  will  perceive  that 
It  is  very  important.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  fo  as 
any  thing  that  can  employ  the  attention  of  the 
philofopher. 

The  enjoyments  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  not  fo  numerous  as  to  ren- 
der an  attempt  to  increafe  them  fuperfluous.  AnA 
eveh  in  regard  to  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  gratify  their  appetites  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
their  v^ifhes,  it  is  furely  rendering  them  a  very 
important  fervice  to  fhow  them  how  they  may 
increafe  their,  pleafures  without  deftroying  their 
health. 

If  a  glutton  can  be  made  to  gormandize  two 
hours  upon  two  'ounces  of  meat,  it  is  certainly, 
much  better  for  him,  than  to  give  himfelf  an  indi- 
geftion  by  eating  two  pounds  in  the  fame  time. 

I  was  led  to  meditate  upon  this  fubjeft  by  mere 
accident.  I  had  long  been  at  a  lofs  to  under- 
ftand  how  the  Bavarian  foldiers,  who  ar.e  uncom- 
monly ft  out,  ftrong,  and  healthy  men,  and  who,  in 
common  with  all  other  Germans,  are  remarkably 
fond  of  eating,  C9uld  contrive  to  live  upon  the 
very  fmall  fums  they  expend  for  Food ;  but  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  economy  of  their  tableii 
cleared  up    the   point,   and  let  me  iiito  a  Tecret 

t  p  2  which 
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which  awakened  all  my  curiofity;  Thefe^  foldiers^ 
inftead  of  being  ftarved  upon  their  fcanty  allow- 
ance, as  might  have  been  fufpe£ted,  I  found  a£hi« 
ally  living  in 'a  mod  comfortable  and  even  luxu- 
rious manner.  I  found  that  they  had  contrived  not 
only  to  render  their  Food  favoury  ^nd  nourifliing, 
but,  what  appeared  to  me  fUIl  more  extraordinary, 
had  found  out,  the  means  of  increafing  its  action 
upon  the  organs  of  tafte  fo  as  actually  to  augment, 
and  even  prolong  to  a  moft  furprifing  degree,  the 
enjbyment  of  eating. 

This  accidental  difcovcry  made  a  deep  impref- 
iion  upon  my  mind,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to 
all  my  ideas  on  the  fubjcQ:  of  Food. — It  opened 
to  me  a  new  and  very  interefting  field  for  in- 
veftigatioh  and  experimental  inquiry,  of  which  I 
had  never  before  had  a  diftind  view ;  aiid  thence- 
forward my  diligence  in  making  experiments,  and 
in  cotleAing  information  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  Food  is  prepared  in  different  countries,  ivas 
redoubled. 

In  the  following  Chapter  may  be  fecn  the  general 
refults  of  all  my  experiments  and  inquiries  Rela- 
tive to  this  fubjeft.— -A  defire  to  render  tliis  account 
as^concife  and  fhort  as  poflible  has  induced  me  to 
omit  much  interefting  fpeculation  which  the  fub- 
jeft  naturally  fuggefted ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader  will  fupply  this  defed,  and  enable  him  to 
difcover  the  pbjefts  particularly  aimed  at  in  the 
cxpe3*iments,  even  where  they  are  not  mentioned, 
and  to  compare  the  refults  of  pradice  with  the 
affumed  theory. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  different  Kinds  of  Fodd  fumijhed  to  the 
Poor  in  the  Houfe  of  Indujiry  at  Manichj  with 
an  Account  of  the  Cojt,  of  them* — Of  the  Expence 
of  providing  the -fame  Kinds  of  Food  in  Great 
Britain^  as  well  at  the  prefent  high  Prices  of 
Provifions^  as  at  the  ordinary  Prices  of  them*^-^ 
Of  the  variotu  Improvements  of  which  tbefe  differ* 
fht  Kinds  of  cheap  Food  are  capable. 

"V 

"DEFORE  the'introduftlon  of  potatoes  as  Food  in 
•*-*  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  (which  was 
not  done  till  laft  Auguft,)  the  Poor  were  fed  with 
a  foup  compofed  in  the  following  manner : 

SO  UP,    Wl. 

Weight  Coft  in 

Ingredients.                         Avoirdupois.  fterling  money. 

•  lb.    oz«  £*    X.      d* 
4  viertis  *  of  pearl  barky,  equal 

t6  about  2 Oy  gallons       -      -  141  2  — —    o  11     7-^ 

4  vi<r//j  of  peas        -       •   ^   -  131  4  — — ^    ©     7     3i    " 

Cuttings  of  fine  wheaten  bread  69  16  — —    o  10    2| 

Salt        -        -        -         .        -  19  13  —    o     I     2^ 
24  waafty  very  weak  beer— vine- 
gar,   or    rather    fmall   beer 

turned  four,  about  24  quarts  46  13  — —    o     I     Si 

V*ter,  about  560  quarts     •     •  1077  o 

1485        10 I,     II  8^4. 

*  A  viertl  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  fchikfl,  and  the  Bavarian  fchafl  is  equal  to 
gjVs  Winchefter  buflieis. 

P  3  '  Fuel, 
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6  .o    si 
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Broujjht  over 
Fuel,  881b.  of  dry  pine  wood,  the  Bavarian  clafur 

(weighing  3561  It.  Avoirdupois,)  at  8s.  ijd. 

fterling*  -         -  * 

Wages  of  tKrec   cooi-maids,  at  twenty  ^onns 

(37s.  7 1  d. )  ary car  each,  malces  daily 
Daily  exptiice  for  feeding  the  three  cook-matds, 

at  ten  creutzers  (3! pence  fterling)  each,  ac- 
cording to  an  agreement  made  with  them 
Daily  wages  of  two  men-fervants,  employed  in 

goinjgf  to  markct^^coUeding  donations    of 

bread,  Sec.  helping  in  the  kitchen,  and  afiii^* 

ing  in  ferying  out  the  foup  to  the  Poor 
Repairs  of  the  Kitchen,  and  of  the  kitchen  furni* 

tare,  about  90  florins  (81.  3s.  yd.  fterling) 

a-year,  majces  daily 

■  I  ■     I 
Total  daily  expences,  when  dinner  is  provided  for 

iiooperfons  -  -  -  *   ^5 

This  fum  (il.  15s.  2{d.)  divided  by  1200,  the 
number  of  portions  of  foup  furniflied,  gives  for 
each  portion  a  mere  trifle  more  than  one  third  of 
a  penny ^  or  exaftly^  ^WV  of  a  penny  ;  the  weight  of 
each  portion  being  about  20  ounces. 

But,  m6derate>  as  thefe  expences  are,  which 
have  attended  the  feeding  of  the  Poor  of  Munich, 
they  have  lately  been  reduced  ftiU  farther  by  intro- 
ducing the  ufe  of  potatoes.— *Thefe  mod  valuable 
vegetables  were  hardly  known  in  Bavaria  till  very 
lately ;  and  fo  ftrong  was  the  averfion  of  the  Public, 
'  and  particularly  of  the  Poor,  againft  them,  at  the 
time  when  we  began  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  the 
public    kitchen    of    the    Houfe    of    Induftry  iii 

*  The  quantity  of  fuel  here  oientioned,  though  it  certainly  is  almoft 

incredibly  finally  w^s  nevertheiefs  determined  from  the  refults  of  actual 

^  e^cperiments,   A  particular  account  of  thefe  experiments  will  be  givtn 

in  my  EiTay  on  the  Management  of  Heat  and  the  Economy  of  Fuel** 

Munich. 
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Munich,  that  we  were  abfolutely  obliged,  at  firft, 
to  introduce  them  by  ftealth. — A  private  room  in 
a  retired  corner  was  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen  for 
cooking  them;  and  it  was  neceffary  to  difguife 
them,  by  boiling  them'  down  entirely,  and  deftroy- 
ing  their  form  and  texture,  to  prevent  their  being 
detefted : — but  the  Poor  foon  found  that  their 
foup  was  improved  in  its  qualities ;  and  they  tefti- 
fied  their  approbation  of  the. change  that  had  been 
made  in  it  fo  generally  and  loudly,  that  it  was  at 
laft  thought  to  be  no  longer  neceflary  to  conoeal 
from  them  the  fecret  of  its  compofition,  and  they 
are  now  grown  fo  fond  of  potatoes  that  they  would 
not  eafily  be  fatisfied  without  them,    . 

The  employing  of  potatoes  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  foup  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  confiderable 
faving  in  the  other  more  coftly  materials,  as  may 
be  feen  by  comparing  the  following  receipt  with 
that  already  given. 


\ 


SOUP,    N*!!. 


Ingredients. 

2  wrtU  of  pearl  barley 

2  vicrtis  of  peas 

8  wr//f  of  potatoes 

Cuttings  of  bread 

Salt 

Vinegar 

Water 


I. 


Weight 

Avoirdupois 

lb.    oz, 

70     9 

6;  10 

230    4 

69  10 

46  13 
982  15 


\ 


Coftin 

iletling  moDey, 

o    5 

o    3 

O      I 

o  10 
0^2* 
o    I    si 


9ii 

7!- 
9tt 

^  4. 


S 


Total  Weight        1485  10 
Expences  folr/i/tf/,7Jrvtf«/j,  repairs,  &c.  as  before     o     3   .5 A 

Total  <]aily  expence,  ythfio.  dinner  it  provided  for 
i20operfons  •  -  •  .       • 


»    7 


6| 


P.  4 


This 
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This  fum(il.  7S.  6^.)  divided  by  1200,  the- 
number  of  portions  of  fdup,  gives  for  each  portion 
one farthingv try  nearly;  or  accurately,  i^V farthing. 

The  quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients  con- 
taiAed  in  one  portion  of  Ipup  is  as  follows' : 

In  Avoirdupois  weighC 

Ingredients.  ^w(^,  N^I.         iSwi/,N**n. 

oz.  oz. 

Df  pearl  barley  —       lJi||    >    of||S 

Of  Peas  —,        —       It¥o°<5    -^-    ofl^l 

Of  potatoes  —        StIIo 

Ofbre*dx         —         —      oU!5    ©U 


f  t  I  4- 


Total  folids  4t^V^     s^^^ 

Of  Salt            —          —  OtVo%  —     oi^^% 

Of  weak  vinegar            —  PrVb©'  — ^     Ot¥b^ 

Of  water          —          —  14^^^^     iStVV^s 


^      Total    i9V¥l^  i9,\%V 

The  expence  of  preparing  thefe  foups  will  vary 
wi^h  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  which  they  are 
compofed :  but  as  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients, 
determined  by  weight,  are  here  given,  it  will  be  eafy 
to  afcertain  exaftly  what  they  will  coft  in  any  cafe 
whatever.  ^ 

Supppfe,  for  inftance.  it  w6re  required  to  deter- 
mine how  much  1200  portions  of  the  Soup,  No.  I, 
would  cofl:  in  London  at  this  prefent moment,  (the 
1 2th  of  November  1 79  5,)  whicn  allkinds  of  provisions 
are  uncommonly  dear.  I  fee  by  a  printed  report  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  day  before  yefter- 
day  (November  i  o),  that  the  prices  of  the  articles 
neceffary  for  preparing  thefe  foups  were  as  follows : 

Barley^  per  bufliel,  weighing  461b.  at  5s.  6d# 
which  gives  for  each  pound  about  i{d.  j  but  pre-» 

pared 
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pared  as  pearl  barley,  it  will  coft  at  leaft  two  pence 
per  pound  *.  ^ 

-  Boiling  peas  ^  per  bulhel,  weighing  6i  lib,  (at  io  s.^ 
which  gives  f6r  each  pound  nearly  i|d* 

Pvtatoes^  per  bufliel,  weighing  58^ lb.  at  2S.  6d* 
which  gives  nearly  one  halfpenny  for  each  pound. 

And  I  find  that  a  quartern  loaf  of  wheaten 
bready  weighing  41b.  50Z.  cofts  now  in  London 
If*  o}d.;— %this  bread  muft  therefore  be  reckoned 
at  1 1  ^  farthings  per  pound* 

Salt  cofts  1 1  d.  per  pound ;  and  vinegar  (which 
is  probably  fix  times  as  ftrong  as  that  ftuff  called 
vinegar  which  is  ufed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Houfe 
of  Induftry  at  Munich)  cofts  is.  $d.  per  gallon* 

This  being  preraifed,  the  coinputations  may  be 
made  as  follows :  , 

Expence  of  preparing  in  London,  in  the  month 
of  November  1795?  1200  portions  of  the 
Soup,  No.  I. 

14.1     2     pearl  barley,       at     o     2  .      perH. 
131,    4     peas,  at  —     0       ' 

69  10    wheaten  bread,  at    o 
19  13     fait,  at  —    o 

Vinegar,  one  gallon  at       —     x     8 
,  ^n^tvict^ior  ftiel J  fervants  9  kitchen  furniture  y  &c. 
reckoning  three  times  as  much  as  thofe  arti- 
cles of  expence  amount  to  daily  at  Munich 

^    Total        3      9    9i 

•  One  Bavarian  fchiifl  (equal  to  6^^^  Winchcfterbu/hels)  of  barley 
iitfeighing  at  a  medium  z  50  Bavarian  pounds,  upon  being  pearled,  or 
r^Ud  (as  it  is  called  in  Germany) »  is  reduced  to  half  a  fchafl,  which 
weighs  171  Bavarian  pounds.  The  791b.  which  it  lofes  in  the  opera- 
fion  is  thejperquifite  of  tl\e  mlUerxaad  is  all  bereceives  for  his  trouble^ 

:  Which 
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16 
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16 
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0 

1 

5f 

0 

.  I 

8 

0 

10 
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Which  fum  (3I.  9s.  9 Id.)  divided  by  1200, 
the  number  of  portions  of  foup,  gives  2^-^^  far- 
things, or  nearly  af  farthings  for  each  portion. 


For  the  Soup,  No,  II.  it  will  be. 


.            r 
lb.     oz. 

*. 

rfr 

70     9     pearl  barley, 

at     0 

2 

65  10    peas,  at 

-r-      0 

1* 

230    4    potatoes,  at 

—    0 

Ok 

69  10     bread,  at 

—    0 

i^W 

19  13     falty  at 

—      0 

li 

Vinegar,  one  gallon 

— 

Expences  for  fuel,  fervants,  &c* 

0 
0 

II 

8 

0 

13 

0 
0 

16 

2 

/  0 

0 

I 

lO 

9 

2 

9 
6 

8 

4f 


Total        3      4    7i 

This  fum  (3I.  4s.  7|d.)  divided  by  1200,  the 
number  oi  J)ortions,  gives  for  each  2I  farthings 
vefy  nearly. 

This  foup  comes  much  higher  here  in  London, 
than  it  would  do  in  moft  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  on  account  of  the  very  high  price  of 
potatoes  in  this  city ;  but  in  moft  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  certainly  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
It  may  be  furniflied,  even  at  this  prefent  moment, 
notwithflanding  the  uncommonly  high  prices  of 
ptQvifions,  at  lefs  than  one  halfpenny  the  portion 
of  20  ounces. 

Though  the  objeft  moft  attended  to  in  com- 
pofing  tTiefe  foups  was  to  render  them  wholefome 
and  nourifhing,  yet  they  are  very  far  from  being 
unpalatable. — The  bafis  of  the  foups,  which  is  wa* 
ter  prepared  and  thickened  by  barley,  is  well  cat 
culated  to  receive,  and  to  convey  to  the  palate  in 
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an  agreeable  manner,  every  thing  that  is  favoury 
in  the  other  ingredients ;  and  the  dry  bread  renw 
dering  maftication  neceflary,  prolongs  the  aftion 
of  the  Food  upon  the  organs  of  tafte,  and  by  that 
means   increafes*  arid  prolongs    the  enjoyment  of 

m 

eating. 

But  though  thefe  foups  are  very  go9d  and 
nourifhing,  yet  they  certainly  are  capable  of  a  va- 
riety  of  improvements.  The  mod  obvidus  means 
of  improving  them  is  to  mix  with  them  a  fmall 
quantity  of  falted  meat,  boiled,  and  cut  into  very 
fmall  pieces,  (the  fmaller  the  better,).and  to  fry  the 
bread  that  is  put  into  them  in  buttery  or  in  the  fa* 
of  falted  pork  or  bacon.  • 

The  bread,  by  being  fried,  is  not  oiriy  rendered 
much  harder,  but  being  impregnated  with  a  fat  or 
oily  fubftance  it  remains  hard  aftef  it  is  put  into 
the  foup,,  the  water  not  being  able  to  penetrate  it 
and  foften  it. 

All  good  cooks  put  fried  bread,  cut  into  fmsjl 
fquare  pieces,  in  peas-foup ;  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  they  are  aware  of  the  very  great  import* 
ance  of  that  praftice,  or  that  they  have  any  juft 
idea  of  the  7nanner  in  which  the  bread  improve^ 
the  foup. 

The*beft  kind  of  meat  for  mixing  with  theCe 
foups  is  falted  pork,  or  bacon,  or  fmoked  beef. 

Whatever  meat  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  boiled 
either  in  clear  water  or  in  the  foup  j  and  after  it  is, 
boiled  it  ought  to  be  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces, 
as  fmall,  perhaps,  as  barley-cornis.— The  bread 
may  be  cut  in  pieces  of  the  fize  of  large  peas^  or 
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in'  thin  ilices ;  and  after  it  is  fried,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  the  meat  and  put  into  the  foup-diflies,  and 
the  foup  poured  on  them  when  it  is  ferved  out. 

Another  method  of  improving  this  foup  is  to 
mix  with  it  fmall  dumpiins,  ot  meat-balls,  made 
of  bread,  flour,  and  fmoked  beef,  ham,  or  any 
other  kind  of  falted  meat,  or  of  liver  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  or  rather  minced^  as  it  is  called.— « 
Thefe  dumpiins  may  be  boiled  either  in  the  foup 
or  in^  clear  water,  and  put  into  the  foup  when  it  is 
ferved  out.  ' 

As  the  meat  in  thefe  compofitions  is  defigtied 
rather  to.  pleafe  the  palate  than  for  any  thing'  elfe, 
the  foup  being  fufficiently  nourifliing  without  it,  it 
is  of  much  importance  that  it  be  reduced  to  very 
fmall  pieces,  in  order  that  it  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  organs  of  tafte  by  a  large  furface ; 
and  tKat  it  be  mixed  with  fome  hard  fubftance^ 
(fried  bread,  for  inftance,  crumts,  or  hard  dum- 
piins,) which  will  neceffarily  prolong  t4ie  time  em- 
ployed in  maftication.  \ 

When  this  is  done,  and  where  the  meat  em* 
ployed  has  much  flavour,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
it  will  be  found  fuflicient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
required. 

One  ounce  of  bacon,  or  of  fmoked  berf,  and 
me  ounce  of  fried  bread,  added  to  -eighteen  ounces 
of  the  Soup  No,.  I.  would  afford  an  excellent  meal, 
in  which  the  tafte  of  animal  food  would  decidedly 
predominate. 

Dried  fah  fifh,  or  fmoked  ii(h,  boiled  and  then 
Exinced,  and  made  into  dumplina  with  mafiied  po« 
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tatocsj  bread,  and  flour,  and  boiled  again,  would 
be  very  good,  eaten  with  either  ^of  the  foups  No.  h 
or  No.  11. 

Thefe  foups  may  Hkewife  be  greatly  improved, 
by  mixing  with  them  various  kinds  of  cheap  roots 
and  green  vegetables,  as  turnips,  carrot^^  parfnipS, 
celery,  cabbages,  four-crout,  &c. ;  as  alfo  byfea- 
foning  thei^  with  fine  herbs  and  blaqk  pepper.— 
Onions  and  keh  may  likewife  be  ufed  with  great 
advantage,  as  they  not  only  ferve  to  render  ihc^ 
Food  in  which  they  enter  as  ingredients  peculiarly 
favoury,  but  are  really  very  wholefome.  Where  they 
can  be  had  cheap,  they  never  (hould  be  omitted. 

Witli  regard  to  the  barley  made  ufe  of  in  pre- 
paring thefe  foups,  though  I  always  have  ufedl 
pearl  barley,  or  rolled  barley  (as  it  is  called  in 
Germany),  yet  I  have  x^o  doubt  but  common  barley- 
meal  would  anfwer  nearly  as  w^ell;  particularly  if  care 
"were  taken  to  boil  it  gently  for  a  fufficient  length 
of  timre  ove»  a  flow  fire  before  the  peas  are  added  *• 

Till  the  lafl:  year  we  ufed  to  cook  the  barley- 
foup,  and  the  peas-foup  feparate,  and  -not  to  mix 
them  till  the  moment  when  they  wpre  poured  into 
the  tubs  upon  the  cut  bread,  in  order  to  be  carried 

*  Since  the  firft  Edition  of  this  EflTay  was  publifhed  the  'experi- 
ment with  barley- meal  has  been  tried,  and  the  meal  has  been  found 
Co  anfwer  quite  as  well  as  pe^rl- barley,  if  not  better,  for  making 
theff  foups.  Among  others,  Thomas  Bernard,  Efq.  Treafurer  of  the 
Foundling  Hofpital,  a  gentleman  of  mod  refpeflable  chara^er,  and 
well  known  for  his  philanthropy  and  a6^ive  zeal  in  relieving  the 
^iftrefles  of  the  Poor,  has  given  it  a  very  complete  and  fair  trial ;  and 
he  found,  what  is  very  remarkable,  though  not  difHcuIt  to  be  ac- 
counted for-— that  the  barley-meal,  with  all  the  bran  m  rt^  anfwered 
hetter,  that  is  to  fay,  made  tl)e  foup  richer,  and  thicker^  than  when 
the.  fine  flour  of  barleyi  without  thit  brsti^  was  ufed» 
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into  the  dining  hall ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
advantages  were  derived  from  that  pra£tice ;  the 
foup  being,  to  all  appearance,  quite  ^s  good  fince 
the  barley  and  the  peas  have  been'  cooked  together 
•  as  before. 

As  foon  as*  the  foup  is  done,  and  the  boilers  are 
emptied, '  they  are  immediately  refilled  with  water, 
and  the  barley  for  the  foup  for  the  next  day  is  put 
into  it,  and  left  to  deep  over-night ;  and  at  fix 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  fires  are  lighted 
under  the  boilers  *• 

The  peas, .  however,  are  never  fiiffered  to  re- 
main in  the  water  over-night ;  as  we  have  found, 
by  repeated  trials,  that  they  never  boil  foft  if  the 
water  in  which  they  are  boiled  is  not  boiling  hot 
when  they  are  put  into  it. — Whether  this  is  peculiar 
to  the  peas  which  grow  in  Bavaria,  I  know  not. 
'  When  I  began  to  feed  the  Poor  of  Munich, 
there  was  alfo  a  quantity' of  w^^/ boiled  in  their 
foup ;  but  as  the  quantity  was  fmall,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  it  but  very  indifferent,  I  never  thought  it 
contributed  much  to  rendering  the  viftuals-  more 
^  nourifhing  :  but  as  fopri  as  means  were  found  for 
rendering    the  foup  palatable  without  meat,    the 

*  By  fome  experiments  lately  made,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
foup  wiii  he  much  wiipioved  if  a  fmall  fiie  is  made  under  the  boiJer, 
jiill  AifHcient  to  make  its  contmts  boil  up  oner,  when  the  barley  and 
water  are  put  into  it,  and  then  clofmg  up  immediately  the  legiUer  in- 
the  afh-pit  door,  and  thcdamper  in  the  chimney,  and  throwing  a  thick 
blanket,  or  a  warm  coverlicfover  the  cover  of  the  boiler,  the  wlu>lc  be 
kept  hot  till  the  next  morning.  This  heat  fo  long,  continued^  a^ls 
very  powerfully  on  the  barley,  and  caul'es  it  to  thicken  the  water  in  a 
very  forprifing  manner.  Perhaps  the  oat  meal  ufed  for  making  water- 
gruel  might  be  improved  in  ris  e^e^s  by  the  i'ame  weans.  The  expe- 
riment  is  certainly  Worth  trying. 

quantity 
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quantity  of  it  ufed  was  gradually  dlmmiflied,  and 
it  was  at  length  entirely  omitted.  I  never  heard 
that  the  Poor  complained  bf  the  want  of  it  j  and 
much  dpubt  whether  they  took  notice  of  it. 

The '  management  of  the  fire  in  cooking  is,  in 
all  cafes,  a  matter  of  great  importance;  but  in.no 
cafe  is  it  fo  ncceffary  to  be  attended  to  as  in  pre- 
paring the  cheap  and, nutritive  fonps  here  recom- 
mended.— Not  qnly  the  palatahlenefs ^  but  even  the 
Jirength  or  richnefs  of  the  foup,  feems  to  depend 
very  much  upon  the  management  of  the  heat  em- 
ployed in  cooking  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  procefs  to  the  end  of 
it,  the  boiling  fliould  be  as  gentle  as  poffible;— and 
if  it  Were  poffible  to  keep  the  foup  always y«/?  boiling 
hot  without  adtually  boiling,  it  would  be  fo  m\ich 
the  better. 

Gaufing  any  thing  to  boil  violently  in  any  cu- 
linary procefs  is  very  ill  judged ;  for  it  not  only  does 
not  expedite,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the  procefs 
of  cooking,  but  it  occafions  a  mod  eiiornious  wafte 
of  fuel;,  and  by  driving  away  with. the  fteam  many 
of  the  more  volatile  and  more  favoury  particles  of  the 
ingredients,  renders  the  viftuals  lefs  good  and  lefs 
palatable. — To  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
experimental  philofophy  of  heat,  and  who  know 
that  water  once  brought  to  be  boiling  ^ot^  however 
gently  it  may  boil  in  faft,  cannot  be  made  any  hotter^ 
however  large  and  intenfe*the  fire  under  it  may  be 
made,  and  who  know  that  it  is  by  the  heat — that 
is  to  fay,  the  degree  or  intenfity  of  it,  and  the  time 
of  its  being  continued,  and  not  by  the  bubbling  up,v 
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or  boiling  (as  it  is  called,)  of  the  water  that  culinary 
operations  are  performed — this  will  be  evident, 
and  thofe  who  know  that  more  ihsjijive  times  as 
much  heat  is  required  to  boil  any,  or  to  fend  off  in 
^^^7;z  any  ^iven  quantity  of  water  already  boiling  hot 
as  would  be  neceffary  to  heat  the  fame  quantity  of* 
ice-cold  water  to  the  boiling  point -^viiW  fee  the  eflor- 
mt)us  watle  of  heat,  and  confe^uently  of  fuel,  which, 
in  all  cafes,  mul^  refult  from  violent  boiling  in  oi* 
linary  proceffes. 

To  prevent  the  foup  from  burning  to  the  boiler, 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  fllould  be  mzdc  double} 
the  falfe  bottom  (which  may  be  very  thin)  being 
fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  boiler,  the  two  fheets  of 
copper  or  of  iron,  when  the  boiler  is  made  of  that 
metal,  being  every  where  in  contaft  with  each  other ; 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  each  other 
with  folder,  except  only  at  the  edge  of  the  falfe 
bottom  where  it  is  joined  to  the  Tides  of  the  boiler. 
— The  falfe  bottom  fhould  have  a  rim  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  wide,  projedbing  \ij>wards,  by  which  it 
fliould  be  riveted  16  the  fides  of  the  boiler ;  but  only 
ar  few  rivets,  or  nails,  (hould  be  ufed  for  fixing  the 
two  bottoms  together  below,  and  thofe  ufed  fhould 
be  very  fmall ;  otherwife,  where  large  nails  are  ein- 
ployed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  where  the  fire  is 
moft  intenfe,  the  foup  will  be  apt  to  burn-to  j  at  leaft 
on  the  heads  of  thofe  large^nails  *. 

•  Peihaps  a  i^iirr  plate  of  caft  iron  f^U  of  holes*  placed  under  the 
bottom  oi  a  boiler,  at  the  diftance  of  about  '  of  sin  inch  from  ic,  might 
aniwei'  the  purpofc  oi  a  doable. bouom. 
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Hie  ivfo  flieet$  of  mistal  may  be  made  to  touch 
each  other  every  where,  by  hammering  them  to- 
gether after  the  falfe  bottom  is  fixed  in  its  place ; 
and  they  may  be  tacked  together  by  a  few  fmall 
rivetd  placed  here  and  there,  at  confiderable  dif- 
tances  from  each  other  j  and  after  this  is  done,  the 
boiler  may  be  tinned. 

In  tinning  the  boiler,  if  proper  cate  be  taken, 
the  edge  of  the  falfe  bottom  may  be  foldered  by 
the  tin  to  ihe  fides  of  the  boiler,  and  this  will  pre- 
vent the  water  or  other  liquids  put  into  the  boiler 
from  getting  between  the  two  bottoms^ 

In  this  manner  double  bottoms  may  be  made  to 
fauce-pans  and  kettles  of  all  kinds  ufed  in  cooking ; 
and  this  contrivance  will,  in  all  cafes,  mod  effedu- 
ally  prevent  what  is  called  by  the  cooks  burning  to*. 

*  This  invention  of  dqubli  bottoms  might  be  ufed  with  great  fuc* 
cefs  by  diflillersy  to  prevent  their  liquor,  when  it  is  thick,  from  burn* 
jng  to  the  bottoms  of  their  ftills.    But  there  is  another  hint,  which  I 
have  long  wifhed  to  give  diftillers,  from  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  they 
might  derive    very    eflential    advantages.-^It  is  to  recommend   to 
them  to  make  up  warm  clothing  of  thick  blanketting  for  covering  up 
their  ftill-heads,  and  defending  them  from  the  cold  air  of  the  atmo- 
fpherej  and  for  covering  in  the  fame  manner  all  thai  part  of  the 
copper  or  boiler  whiph  rifes  above  the  brick-work  in  which  it  is  fixed. 
The  great  quantity  of  heat  which  is  conftantly  given  oft  to  the  cold 
air  of  the  atmofpliere  in  conta5^  with  it  by  this  naked  copper,  not  only 
occafions  a  very  great  lofs  of  beat,  and  of  fuel,  but  tends  likewife  yery 
much  to  embarrafs  and  to  ftrohnf  the  procefs  of  diftillation ;  for  all  the, 
heat  communicated  by  the  naked  ftill-head  to  the  atroofphere  is  taken 
from  the  fpirituous  vapour  which  rifes  from  the  liquor  in  iKe  ftill ;  and 
as  this  vapour  cannot  fail  to  be  condenfed  into  fpirits  whenevei  and  . 
wherever  it  lofes  any  pott  of  its  heat,— as  the  fpirits  generated  in  the 
ftill-head  in  confequence  of  this  communication  of  heat  to  the  atmo- 
/pher«  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  worm',  but  trickle,  down  and^mix 
again  with  the  liquor  in  the  ftill,— the  h;id  effe^s  of  leaving' the  ftill- 
head  expofed  naked  to  the  cold  air  are  quite  evident.    The  remedy  for 
^is  evil  is  as  cheap  and  as  eifeAual  as  it  it  Ample  and  obvious. 
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The  Heat  is  fe  much  obftniAed  in  tta  paflkge 
through  the  thin  ibeet  of  air,  which,  notwithfiand-* 
iixg  all  the  care  that  is  taken  to  bring  the  two  hotm 
toms  inta  aOual  conta6^,  will' ftill  remain  betw^ 
them9  the  fecond  has  time  to  give  its  heat  as  fail  as 
it  receives  |t,  to  the  Fluid  in  the  boiler ;  and  con** 
fequendy  never  acquires  a  degree  of  Heat  fufficient 
(or  burning  any  thing  that  may  be  upon  it. 

But  I  muft  not  enlarge  here  upon  <i  fqbjcft  I 
fhall  have  occafioi^  to  treat  more  fully  in  another 
place.— To  return,  therefore,  to  the  fubjeft  more 
immediately  under  confideration — Food«     * 
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CHAP.   IV. 

Of  the  fmall  Escpence  at  "which  the  Bavarian  SoU 
diers^  are  fed^^^Details  of  their  Houfekeepingj 
founded  on  adtuil  Experiment. — An  AccouHt  of  the 
Fuel  expended  by  them  in  Cooking.  ' 

V 

IT  has  often  been  matter  of  furprife  to  many^ 
and  even  to  thofe  who  are  mod  converfant  in 
nrilitary  aflfairs,  that  foldiers  can  find  mean$  to^  live 
upon  the  very  fmalL  allowances  granted  them  for 
their  fubfiftence ;  and  l  have  often  wondered  that 
nobo4y  has  undertaken  to  inyeftigate  that  matter, 
and  to  explain  a  myftery  at  the  fame  time  curious 
and  interefting  in  a  high  degree. 

The  pay  of  a  private  foldier  is  in  all  countries 
very  fmall,  much  lefs  than  the  wages  of  a  day- 
labourer  ;  and  in  fome  countries  it  is  fo  mere  a  , 
pittance,  that  it  is.  quite  afl:oni(hing  how  it  can  be 
made  to  fupport  life. 

The  pay  of  a  private  foot-foldier  in  the  fervice 
of  His  Moft  Serene  Highnefa  the  Elector  Palatine, 
(and  it  is  ,the  fame  for  a  private  grenadier  in  the 
regiment  of  guards,)  h  five  creutzers  a-day,  and 
no  more. — Formerly  the  pay  of  a  private  foot- 
foldier  was  only  4bur  creutzers  and  a  half  a-day, 
but  lately,  upon  the  introducUon  of  the  new  mili- 
tary arrangements  in  the  country,  his  pay  has  been 
raifed  to  five  creutzers  j— and  with  this  he  receives 
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one  pound  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half.  Avoirdupois 
weighty  of  rye-bread,  which,  at  the  medium  price 
of  grain  in  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate,  cofts  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  three  creutzers,  or  juft  about  one 
penny  fterling. 

The  pay  which  the  foldier  receives  in  money,— 

(five  creutzers  a-day,)  equal  to  one  penny  three 

farthings  fterling,  added  to  his  daily  allowance  of 

bread,  valued  at  one  penny,  make  two  fence  three 

farthings  a-day,  for  the  fum  total  of  his  allowance. 

That  it  is  pofllble,  in  any  country,  to  procure 
Food  fufficient  to  fupport  life' with  fo  fmall  a  fum, 
will  doubtlefs  appear  extraordinary  to  an  Engliih 
reader; — but  what  would  be  his  furprife  upon 
feeing  a  whole  army,  compofed  of  the  fineft,  ftout- 
eft,  and  ftrongeft  men  in  the  world,  who  are  fed 
upon  that  allowance,  and  whofe  countenances  fhow 
the  moft  evident  marks  of  ruddy  health,  and  per* 
fed  contentment, 

I  have  already  obferved,  how  much  I  was  ftruck 
with  the  domeftic  economy  of  the  Bavarian  fol- 
diers* ,  I  think  the  fubje<^  much  too  interefting, 
not  to  be  laid  before  the  Public,  even  in  all  its 
details  ;  and  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  more 
fatisfaftory  to  h^ar  from  their  own  mouths  an  ac-^ 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  foldiers  live,  I 
Ihall  tianfcribe  the  reports  of  two  fenfible  non-com- 
miiTioned  officers,  whom  I  employed  to  give;  me  the 
information  I  wanted* 

Thefe  non-commiffioned  officers,  who  belong 
to  two  different  regiments  of  grenadiers  in  garrifon 
at  Munich,  were  recommended  to  me   by  their 
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colonels  as  being  very  fteady,  careful  men,  are 
^ach  at  the  head  of  a  mefs  confifting  of  twelve 
foldiers,  themfelves  reckoned  in  the  number.^  The 
following  accounts,  which  they  gave  me  of  their 
houfekeeping,  and  of  the  expences  of  their  tables, 
were  all  the  genuine  refuhs  of  a^ual  Experiments 
made  at  my  particular  deftre,  and  at  my  coft. 
:  I  do  not  beljeve  that  ufeful  information  was  ever 
purchafed  ch.eaper  than  upon  this  occafion ;  and  I 
fancy  my  reader  will  be  of  the  fame  opinion  when 
lie  has  perufed  the  following  reports,  which  are 
lite;»tlly  tranflated  from  the  original  German* 

**  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Lieut.  General 
*'  Count  Rumford,  the  following  Experiments 
*^  were  made  by  Serjeant  Wickenhof  s  mefs,  in  the 
*^  firft  company  of  the  firft  (or  Eleftor's  own)  re- 
**  giment  of  grenadiers,  at  Munich,  on  the  10th 
"  and  11th  of  June  1795. 

June  ^oth,  1795. 
Bill  of  Fare. 
^^  Boiled  beef,  with' foup  and  bread  dumplins. 
«<  Details  of  the  expence,  &c. 
*'  For  the  boiled  heef  and  the  foup. 

lb,  loths.  Creutzcrs. 

2       o     beef*  —  —  16 

O       I     fweet  herbs  —  —  i 

O       o\  pepper  —  ,  —  of 

0  6    fait  —  —  —  of: 

1  1 4 j:  ammunition  bread,  cut  fine        -—        2|- 
9     20     water        •       —  —  o 

Total  13     10  Coft  2of 

'  *  The  Bavarian  pound  (equal  to  IyVtsV*  ®^  ^^^  ^^^  pound  and  a 
quarter  Avoirdupois)  U  divided  into  31  loths, 

q.3  "All 


cc 
cc 
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**  All  thcfe  articles  were  put  together  into  an 
^*  earthen  pot, ,  and  boiled  two  hours  and  a  quaf* 
^^  ten  The  meat  was  then  taken  out  of  the  foup 
f*  and  weighed,  and  found  to  weigh  i  lb.^30  loths ; 
^^  which,  divided  intb  twelve  equal  portions^  gave 
**  Jive  loibs  for  the  weight  of  each. 

**  The  foup,  with  the  bread,  &c.  wdghed  9  lb. 
^^  3of  loths;  which,  divided  into  twelve  equal 
*'  portions,  gave  for  each  26-y^  loths. 

"  The  coft  of  the  meat  and  foup  together, 
*'  2o{.  creutzers,  divided  by  twelve,  gives  i^  creut- 
"  :?ers,  very  nearly,  for  the  coft  of  each  portion.    - 


**  For  the  bread  dumplim. 


lb.  lothf. 

Creutscrs. 

I      13 

of  fine  femel  bread 

«. 

10 

I        0 

of  fine  flour             — 

— 

4f 

0      6 

fait            —             — 

• 

oi 

3      0 

of  water               — 

— 

0 

Total  5     19  Coft     ij 


^^  This  mafs  was  made  into  dumplins,  and  thefe 
'^  dumplins  were  boiled  half  an  hour  in  clear  wa- 
**  ter..  Upon  taking  them  out  of  the  water,  they 
*'  were  found  to  weigh  5  lb.  24  loths ;  and  divid- 
**  ing  them  into  twelve  equal  portions,  each  por- 
*'  tion  weighed  i  54.  loths ;  and  the  coft  of  the 
**  whole  ( 1 5  creutzers),  divided  by  twelve,  gives 
^*  1  ^  creutzers  for  the  coft  of  each  portion^ 

*'  The  meat,  foup,  and  dumplins  were  ferved 
^^  all  at  once  in  the  fame  difh,  and  were  all  eaten 
"  together  j   and  with  this  meal,  (which  was  their 

^*  dinner, 
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dinner,  and  was  eaten  lat  tw^ve  o'x:lojck,)  each 
perfon  I>elonging  to  the  mefs  was  furnifhed  with 
a  piece  of  rye-bread,  weighing  ten  loths,  and 
which  coft  TT  of  a  creutzer.— Each  perfon  was 
iikewife  furnifticd  with  a  piece  of  this  bread, 
weighing  ten  loths,  for  his  breakfaft ; — another 
piece,  of  equal  weigKt,  in  the  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock  J  and  another  in  the  evening/' 


Amljfis  of  this  Dafs  Fare. 

Each  perfon  received  in  thfc  courfe  of        Amount  of  coft  in 


the  day.' 


*  Bavarian  money* 


In  folids. 


lb.    loths. 
o'    S 

o 
p 


In  fluick. 

/ 

]b.    loths. 


Boiled  beef 
f  Rye-bread 
•  t  Sweet  herbs 
J  I  S^t 

•S  I  W«icr 

A  i  ^ 

L  Total  o 

pWheaten  bread  ^o      3| 
I  I  Ditto  flour        o 
••S^jSalt        .  o 

S  ^  Water 


i^Mh 


9ii 


2| 


3 


^^  Total  o      6ii 

f  For  breakfaft    o    lO 

I  At  dinner  o'  lo 

^  J  In  the  afternoon  o     lo 

•?  j  Atfupper         o    lo 

^  !  Total  I      8 


CO 


I  ^^  *" 


^resteers.' 


^1 


©      *3t 


:l 


Hi  J 


7tV^ 


-I 


— 1 


t. 


«W» 


o/d 


Iq; 


H 


General  Total  i    »iii      o    3ItV 

.0-4 


which  coft  sH 

The 
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The  ammunition  bread  is  reckoned  in  this  tdU 
mate  at  two  creutzers  the. Bavarian  pound,  which 
is  about  what  it  cofts  at  a  medium ;  and  as  the 
daily  allowance  of  the  foldiefs  is  i-^  Bavarian  poifnds 
of  this  btead,  this  reckoned  in  money  amounts 
to  three  creutzers  a'day;  and  this  added  to  his 
pay  at  ^ve  creutTters  a-day  makes  eight  cteutzers 
a-day^  which  is  the  whole  of  his  allowance  from  the 
fovereign.for  his  fubfiftence. 
'  But  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  account,  that 
he  expends  for  Food  no  more  than  5^^  creutzers 
a»day,  there  is  therefore  a  furplus  amounting^  to 
2^Y  creutzers  a-day,  or  y try  neax  one  third  rf  bis 
^hole  allowance^  which  remains ;  and  which  he  can 
difpofe  of  juft  as  he  thinks  proper. 

This  furplus  is  commonly  employed  in  piirchaf- 
ing  beer,  brandy,  tobacco,  &c.  Beer  in  Bavaria 
cods  two  creutzers  a  pint ;  brandy,  or  rather  malt* 
fpirits,  fron^  fifteen  to  dghteen  creutzers ;  and  to- 
bacco is  very  cheap. 

To  enable  the  Englifli  reader  to  form,  without 
the  trouble  of  computation,  a  complete  and  fatis* 
fadory  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  Bslvarian 
foldiers  are  fed,  I  have  added  the  following  Analyfis 
of  their  fare ;  in  which  the  quantity  of  each  article 
is  exprefled  in  Avoirdupois  weighty  and  its  coft  in 
Englijh  money. 


Analyfts. 


0/  food*  '62^ 


Anal'jjis^ 

£ach  perfon  belonging  to  the  mefs  r  fl^  •    17    rrt» 

received  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ^ 

-.  ,  money. 

June  nth,  1795,  ^ 

JD.  0C»  i*  dm 

Dry  ammunition  bread    -     i       8^^        s-        o    Oxr 

Ammunition  bread  cooked 

in  the  foup      -       •      o       2-1-^  _—        o    o 

Fine  wheatcn  {Jtmd)  bread 

in  the  dumpUns      -      o      2-^^  ■■  ■  ■        o    Oj| 


i«Sl«Mii*B«4Mi 


Total  folids     2  2r\*o 
Water  prepared  by  cooking. 

In  the  foup         -         -         o  14^^^ 

111  the  dumplins          -          o  4i'c% 


Total  prepared  water     i       2-^^% 


tit 


Total  bread     i     13-1*3^ 
Fine  flour  in  the  dumplins    o       1/5*5         -— ^         o    Oj 


it.. 
33 


Ikiiledbeef       -      -      -      o      3^'^  — —        o    o/^y 

In  feafoning ;  fine  herbs,  fait, 

and  pepper     -       -      O      OtV?y        ■  o    Oy^ 


t 


Total  folids  and  fluids     3       5^^% 

Total  expehce  for  each  perfon  $0-  creutzers, 
equal  to  two  pence  fterling,  very  nearly. 

But  as  the  Bavarian  foldiers  have  not  the  fame 
fare  every  day,  the  expences  of  their  tables  cannot 
be  afcertained  from  one  fingle  experiment.  Ifliall, 
therefore  return  to  Serjeant  WickenhoPs  report. 


CC  ' 
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"  nth  of  June  i795» . 
'  «  Bill  rf^  Fare. 

*^  Bread-dumplins,  aad  foup* 
**  Details  of  expences^  &c. 

*^  For  the  dumplins*, 

lb.     loths*  Cttutsen. 

2  13    wheaten  bread  —       14 

0  16    butter  -~  ...        ^ 

1  '   o     fine  flour  '^  —  —  4^ 
o.     II     eggs  —  —  3 
O        6     fait  —  —-  Oj 
o        o\  pepper  —  ,:-  ©i 

3  16    water  — ?  -«-  — 


cc 

CC 

cc 
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* 

*^  This  made  into  dumplins; — the  dumplins, 
after  being  boiled^  were  found  to  weigh  eight 
pounds  eight  loths,  whiph,  divided  among  twelve 
perfonSy  gave  for  each  twenty^two  loths. — ^And 
the  coft  of  the  whole  (31  i  creutzers),  divided 
by  12,  gives  2^^  creutzers  for  each  portion. 

^    "  For  the  foup. 

lb.  loths.  Greutzen. 

s  14I  ammunition  bread  —  7.\ 

o  6  fait           —  — .  o| 

o  I  .  fweet  herbs          _  —  1 

X2  o  water                  —  _  — * 


13      21^  Coft    4}  creutzers. 

"  This  foup,  when  cooked,  weighed  1 1  lb.  26 
•*  loths ;  which,  divided  among  the  twelve  per- 
**^foxis  belonging    to    the  mefs,   gave  for  each 


\ 


x 
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*«  314  loths ;  and  tlje  coft  (44.  creutzers),  divided 
*^  l^y  twelve,  gives  nearly  three  ninths  of  a  creutzer 
**  for  each  portion. 


**  For  ^r^^jrf, 

**  Four  pieces  of  ammunition  bread,  weighing 
each  ten  loths,  for  each  perfon, — namely,  one . 
piece  for  brjeakfaft— one  at  dinner—one  in  the 
*'  afternoon; — and  one  at  fupper ;  in  all,  40  loths, 
^*  or  one  pound  and  a  quarter,  cofb  two  creutzers 
«  and  a  half/*  .  ' 


Details  of  expences,  &c.  for  each  perfon* 

lb.      loths.    '  Creutzers. 

For     I         8     dry  bread  -^        aj 

For    o      2Z     bread-dumpHns  —        2|^- 

For    o       31^  bread  foup  —         o| 

— •  -  "     ' 

t       30^  of  Food  Coft    5i  creutzers. 


The  fame  detadls  expreffled  m  Avoirdupois  weight, 
and  £ngli&  money : 

For  eacb  perfon 

lb.      <w/  Pencf.  * 

I       S-jTjs  dry  ammunition  bread    —    o}4'  -  ' 

0  15^9    bread-dumplins  -^ 

1  3t      bread  foup         —         — 


'S      9j-VoofFood  —      '    Coft    z  pence* 


4< 


June 


\ 
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"  June  2oth,  1795. 

^^  Serjeant  Kein^s  mefs,  fecond  regiment  of 

grenadiers* 


<€ 


Bill  of  Fare. 

*'  Boiled  beef— bread  foup — and  liver  dumpHns* 
**  Details  of  expences,  &c. 

For  ihe  boiled  beef  and  foup. 


cc 


» 


lb. 

loths. 

CreutEen. 

2 

0    beef                    — 

— ■ 

»5 

0 

6i  fait                      — 

— 

cl 

0 
0 

oj  pepper                — 
2     fweet  herbs         — 

..*. 

2 

24     ammunition  bread 

— 

l\ 

^7  . 

0    water                  — 

Coft 

— 

22 

I 

igjcreutzers 

•*  Thefe  ingredients  were  all  boiled .  together 
^  two  hours  and  five  minutes;  after  which  the 
**  beef  was  taken  out  of  the  foup  and  weighed, 
**  and  was  found  to  weigh  i  lb.  22  ioths;  the 
foup  weighed  1 5  lb. ;  and  thefe  divided  equally 
among  the  twelve  perfons  belonging  to  the  mefs, 
gave  for  each  portion  4t  Ipths  of  beef,  and  i  lb. 
"  8  loths  of  foup ;  and  the  coft  of  the  whole  (19I: 
"  creutzers),  divided  by  18,  gives  i^r  creutzers 
*'  for  the  coft  of  each  portion. 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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«  J)e^ls  'of  expen(ies,  &c.  for  the  liver  dumpUnst 


lb. 

loths. 

( 

Creuuors. 

2 

28 

of  imtfemel  bread 
of  beci  liver 

—          ly 

I 

0 

—         5 

0 

18 

of  fine  flour 

—              2i 

0 

6 

of  fait            — 

—          oi 

Z 

»4 

of  water         -^ 

» 

Total    7      la 


Coft    23  creutzers. 


^^  Thefe  ingredients  being  made  into  dumplins, 
the  dumplins  after  being  properly  boiled  were 
found  to  weigh  8  lb. — ^This  gave  for  each  por* 
**  tion  ai-f  loths;  and  the  amount  of  the  coft: 
«  (23  creutzers),  divided  by  12,  the  number  of 
f'  the  portions,  gives  for  each  iff  creutzers. 

^'  l"he  quantity  of  dry  ammunition  bread  fur* 
**  niflied  to  each  perfon  was  1  lb.  8  loths  j  and 
^\  this,  at  two  creutzers  a  pound,  amounts  to  at 
*'  creutzers/*  * 


Recapitulationf 

For  each  perfon 

lb.     loths. 

0  4i".of  boiled  beef,  and!. 

1  8     of  bread  foUp           j" 

0  2  if  of  livel-  dumplins 

1  8     of  dry  bread 

Creutsers* 
—     lU 

Cofl    6  V  creutzers. 


¥ 
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In  Avoirdupois  weighty  and   Englijh   money^    it 
is, — for  each  perfon ; 

lb*       oz. 

0  2yTy ,  of  bofled  beef,  and? 

1  8^-^^  of  bread  foup         J 

0  I3t?^  of  liver  dumplins 

1  8/^*^5  of  dry  bread 


Pence. 

ft*  71 

—    Ojff'ar 
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Cofl 


Tr 


2f  pence. 


« 


June 


334  W  ^^* 


June  2 1  ft,  1795* 
Bill  of  Fare. 

Boiled  beefy  and  bread  foup,  with  bread 

dumplins. 

^^  Det»ls  of  expencesy  &c.  for  the  boiled  beef 

and  bread  foup. 

The  lame  as  yefterday. 
^  For  the  dumplins. 

Ik  lot^                                                            CreiitB««»     . 

2  30  fcmel  bread  — •             154 

o  1.8  fine  flour  "~  -          3 

o  6  fak  —  —              oj 

3.  o  water      —  — i,             — 


<4 


6      a  2  Cod     19  creutzers. 

•*  Thefe  dumpHns  being  boiled,  were  found  to 
•*  weigh  7  lb.  which  gave  fol"  each  perfon  1 84-  loths  j 
**  and  each  portion  coft  \4x  creutzers. 

•*  Dry  ammunition  bread  furniflied  to  each  per^ 
**  foa  I  lb»  8  loths,  which  coft  2\.  creutzers* 

« 

Recapitulation. 

^  Each  perfon  belonging  to  the  mefs  received 
**  this  day : 

"ib,  loths.  ~  Creutzfrs* 

0  4 J  of  boiled  beef,  and7  , , 

1  8  of  bread  foup  J  ^^ 
e  18 1  of  bread  dumplins  —  i^ 
1  8     of  dry  bread                       •—      2  J 


«• 


7 1  of  Food  Coft    5j|creutzcrs, 


<«  In 


I 


^^  \n.  Avoirdupois  v^eight^  zvAEn^IiJh  money ^  1%  is, 

lb.        o«.  ,    Pence. 

0  2^-^  of  boiled  beef,  and  7  -^94.8- 

1  8^|jy  of  bread  foup  |  ^^^ 
Q  ii^Ay  of  bread  dumplins  o§|| 

1  8-/^%  of  dry  bread  —       .0J4 

40        of  Food  Coft    a-rr  pencc» 

<^  June  2 2d,  1795* 

«  Ml  of  Fare. 

<«  Bread  foup  and  ;«^<?/  dumpiins. 

**  Details  of  expences,  &c. 

lb«  loths.                                         *  Creutzers* 

'  Z        o  of  beef        —  ij 

Z  y>  of  femel  bread          —  15^ 

o  18  of  fine  flour              i—  3 

o         I  of  pepper                 —  i    . 

o  12  of  fait                      —  I 

o        2  of  fweet  herbs           —  oj 

2  24  o£  ammunition  bread  5^ 
2  1 6  of  water  to  the  dumpiins 

Coft ,  39J.  creutzers. 

•'  The  *meat  'being  cut  fine,  or  minced,  was 
•*  mixed  with  the  femel  or  wheaten  bread ;  and 
**  thefe  with  the  flour,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
♦*  fait,  were  made  into  dumpiins,  and  boiled  in  the 
**  foup. — Thefe  dumpiins,  when  boiled,  weighed 
*^  10  lb,  which,  divided  into  12  equal  portions, 
♦*  gave  2o4-  loths  for  each. 

"  The  foup  weighed  1 5  lb.  which  gave  i  \h. 
^*  8  loths'  foi*  each  portion. — Of  dry  ammmiition 
♦'bread,  each  perfon  received  i  lb.  8  loths,  which 
♦*  coft  24^  creutzers. 

Recapi^ 


»  V 
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Recapitulation^ 
Each  perfon  received  this  day. 

Creutzers. 


A.      loths. 

0  20 J  of  meat  dumplinsy  andl 

1  •      8    of  bread  foup  y 
I         8  of  ammunition  bread 


3^1 
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Coft    sH  crcutzers. 


^  In  Avoirdiipois  weighty  and  Englijh  moneys  it  is. 


0  I  ZxVj  of  meat  diimplins,  andl 

1  8-^0^  of  bread  foup  J 
^       ^TcW  o^  ammunit^ion  bread 


Pence. 
Of? 


3     i4T?^%ofFood 


Coft     2^^  pence. 


The  refults  of  all  thefe  Experiments,  (and  of 
many  more  which  I  could  add,)  (how  that  the 
Bavarian  foldier  can  live, — and  the  fad  is  that  he 
adnally  does  live,r- upon  a  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  allowance,f-»-Of  the  Jive  creutzers 
;i-day  whic|;i  he  receives  in  money,  he  feldom  puta 
more  than  two  creutzers  and  an  k^lf^  and  never 
more  than  three  creutzers  into  the  mefsj  fo  that 
^t  leaft  twoffths  of  his  pay  remains,  after  he  has 
defrayed  all  the  expepces  of  his  fubfiftence  \  and  as 
he  is.  furniflied  with  every  article  of  his  clothmg  by 
the  fovereign,  and  np  ftoppage  is  ever  permitted 
fo  be  made  of  any  part  of  his  pay,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  t^iere  is  no  foldier  in^  Europe  whofe  ftuation 
is  more  comfortable* 

Though 
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Though  the  ammunition  bread  with  which  he  is 
-fiarnifhed  is  rather  coarfe  and  brown,  being  made 
of  rye-meal,  with  only  a  fmail  quantity  of  the 
coarfer  part  of  the  bran  feparated  from  it,  yet  it  i$ 
not  only  wholefome,  but  very  nourifliing ;  and  for 
making  foup  it  is  even  more  palatable  than  wheaten 
bread.  Moft  of  the  foldiers,  however,  in  the 
Eledor's  fervice,  and  particularly  thofe  belonging 
to  the  Bavarian  regiments,  make  a  praftice  of  felU 
ing  a  great  part  of  their  allowance  of  ammunition 
bread,  and  with  the  money  *  they  get  for  it,  buy 
the  beft  wheaten  bread  that  is  to  be  had;  and  ' 
many  of  them  never  tafte  brown  bread  but  in  their 
%up. 

The  ammunition  bread  is  delivered  to  the  fol- 
diers every  fourth  day,  in  loaves,  each  loaf  being 
equal  to  two  rations;  and i  it  is  a  rule  generally 
eftablifhed  in  the  mefles,  for  each  foldier  to  furnifli 
one  loaf  for  the  ufe  of  the  mefs  every  twelfth  day, 
fo  that  he  has  five-fixths  of  his  allowance  of  bread, 
which  remains  at  his  difpofal. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  " 
the  Batavian  foldiers  are  fed,  will,  I  think,  fliow 
moft  clearly  the  great  importance  of  making  fol- 
diers live  together  in  mefles.— -It  may  likewife  fur- 
nifli fome  ufeful  hints  to  thofe  who  may  be  engaged « 
m  feeding  the  Poor ;  or  in  providing  Food  for  fliips* 
companies,  or  other  bbdies  of  men  who  are  fed  in 
common. 

With  regard  to  the  expence  of  fuel  in  thefe 
experiments,  as  the  viftuals  were  cooked  in  earthen 

*         R  pots. 
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pots^  over  an  open  fife,  the  confumption  of  firei 
wood  was  very  great. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  when  gib*  30^  loths  of 
foup,  1  lb.  ii  loths  of  meat,  and  5  lb.  24  loths 
of^  bread  diimplins,  in  all  17  lb.  i8j-  of  Food  were 
prepared,  and  the  proqpfs  of  cooking,  from  the 
time  the  fire  was  lighted  till  the  vi£f uals  were  done, 
lafled  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  and  twenty- 
nine  pounds,  Bavarian  weight,  of  6re-wood  were 
confumed. 

On  the  nth  of  June,  when  11  lb.  26  loths  of 
bread  foup,  and  81b;  8  loths  of  bread  dumplins, 
in  air  20  lb.  2  loths  of  Food  were  prepared,  the 
procefs  of  cooking  lafted  one  hour  and  thirty  mi- 
nutes ; — and  feventeen  pounds  of  wood  were  con-^ 
fumed. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  In  Serjeant  Kein's  mefs, 
151b.  of  foup,  lib.  22  loths  of  meat,  and  81b. 
of  liver  dumplins,  in  all  241b.  22  loths  of  Food 
were  prepared,  and  though  the  procefs  of  cooking 
Ijift^d  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  only  i"]i^% 
of  fire-wood  were  confumed* 

On  the  2ift  of  June,  the  fame  quantity  of  foup 

and  meat,  and  7  lb.  of  bread  dumplins,  in  all  23  lb. 

ft  2  loths  of  Food  were  prepared  in  two  hours  and 

,  thirty  minutes,  with  the  confumption  of  18^  lb.  of 

wood. 

On  the  2  2d  of  June,  151b.  of  foup,  and  10  lb. 
of  meat  dumplins,  in  all  251b.  of  Food,  were 
cooked  in  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  and 
the  wood  confumed  was  1 3  lb.  10  loths. 

The 
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The  folio wmg  table  will  ^fliow,  in  a  ftriking 
and  fatrsfadory  manner,  the  expence  of  fuel  in 
tKefe  experiments : 


Date  of 

the  Expe- 
riments. 

June  1795. 
JOthy 
Ilth, 
^othy 
2lft, 
?2d, 


Time  cm» 
ployed  in 
cooking. 

Hours,  min. 

?      45 

1  30 

2  45 

3  30 
2      45 


Quantity 
of  Food  , 
prepared. 


lb. 

17 
20 

24 
25 


loths. 

2 
22 
22 

o 


of  Wood      j^  J 1^^  ^f 
confumfd.     p^^ 

lb. 

I7i 
18J 


Sums  5     I?  "15       III       o^ 


Means 


2     23 


Z2 


oi 


looj 
J»o^ 


""lb 


The  mean  quantity  of  Food  prepared  daily  in  five  ^ 
days^  being  22  lb.  very  nearly,  and  the  mean  quan- 
tity  of  fire- wood  confumed  being  iOyVlb. ;   this 
gives  XT  lb.  of  wood  for  each  pound  of  Food. 

But  it  has  been  found  by  adual  experiment, 
made  with  the  utmoft  care,  in  the  new  kitchen 
of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  and  often 
repeated,  that  600  lb.  of  Food,  (of  the  Soup  . 
No.  I.  given  to  the  Poor,)  may  be  <;ooked  with 
the  confumption  of  only  441b.  of  pine-woo4. 
And  hence  it  appears  how  very  great  the  wafte 
of  fuel  muft  be  iii  all  culinary  proceffes,  as  they 
are  commonly  performed;  for  though  the  time 
taking  up  in  cooking  the  Soup  for  tjhe  Poor  is,  at  a 
medium,  more  than  four  hours  and  a .  halfy  while 
that  employed  by  the  foldiers  in  their  cooking  is 
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Icis  thafi  twd  hours  and  an  half ;  yet  the  quantity 
of  fuel  confumed  by  the  latter  is  near  thirtem  timer 
greater  than  that  employed  in  the  piiblic  kitchen  of 
the  Houfe  of  Induftry. 

But  I  muft  not  anticipate  here  a  matter  which 
18  to  be  the  fubjeA  of  a  feparate  Eflay ;  suid  which, 
from  its  great  importance,  certainly  deferves  to  bQ 
carefully  and  thoroughly  inveftigated. 
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CHAP.   V. 

• 

Of  the  great  Importance  of  making  Soldiers  exd 
together  in  regular .  Mejfes. — The  Influence  of 
fuch  economical  Arrangements  extends  even-  to 
the  moral  CharaSler  of  thofe  who  are  the  Objedx 
of  them. — Of  the  Expence  of  feeding  Soldiers  in 
Mejfes. — Of  the  furprijing  Smallnefs\  of  the  £x* 
pence  of  feeding  the  Poor  at  MunitL^^Specjfic: 
Propofals  re/peding  the  feeding  of  the  Poor.in 
Great  Britain^  with  Calculations  of  the  Expence^ 
at  the  prefentiPrices  of  Proviftans. 

* 

A  LL  thofe  who  have  been  cbnverfaht  in  military 
affairs  muft  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing  the  ftriking  difference  there  is^  even 
in  the  appearance  of  the  men^  between  regiments 
In  which  meffes  are  eftablifhed,  and  Food  is  regu- . 
larly  provided  under  the  care  and  jnfpeftioa  of 
the  officers :  and  others  in  which  the  foldiers 
are'  left  individually  to  fliift  for  themfelves*  And 
th6  difference  which  may  be  obferved  between  fol* 
diers  who  live  in  meffes,  and  are  regularly  fed,  and 
Others  who  are  not,  is  not  confined  merely  to  their 
external  appearance :  the  influence  of  thefe  caufes 
extends  much  farther,  ancj  even  th^  moral  cbarafler 
of  the  man  is  affe£ted  by  them.  .  i       .  ^ 

'  R  3  '  Peace 
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l^eace  of  mind,  Vhich  is  as  effential  to  content- 
meht  and  happinefs  as  it  is  to  virtue,  depends  much 
upon  order  and  regularity  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life ;  and  in  no  cafe  are  order  and  method  more 
neceffary  to  happinefs,  (and  confequently  to  virtue,) 
than  in  that,  where  jhe  prefervation  of  heakh  is 
connefted  with  the  fatisfying  of  hunger  ;  an  appe- 
tite whofe  cravings  are  fometimes  as  inordinate  as 
they  are  infatiable. 

Peace  of  mind  depends  likewife  much  upon 
economy,  or  the  means  ufed  for  preventing  pecu- 
niary embarraffments ;  and  the  favings  to  foldiers 
in  providing  Food,  which  arife  from  houfekeeping 
in  meffes^  pf  ten  or  twelve  perfons  who  live  together, 
is  very  great  indeed. 

But  great  as  thefe  favings  now  are,  I  think  they 
might  be  made  ftill  more  confiderable  j  and  I  fhall 
give  my  reafons  for  this  opinion. 
'  Though  the  Bavarian  foldiers  live  at  a  very 
fmall  expence,  little  more  than  two-pence  fterling 
ji-day,  yet  when  I  compare  this  fum,  fmall  as  it  is^ 
with  the  expence  of  feeding  the  Poor  in  the  Uoufe 
of  Inauftry  at  Munich,  which  dp^s  not  amount  to 
•more  than  two-farthings  a-day^  even  including  the 
coft  of  the  piece  of  dry  rye-bread,  weighing  feven 
ounces  Avoirdupois  *,  which  is  given  theih  in  their 

hands 

•  For  each  loblb.  Bavarian  weight  (equal  to  laS-^^glb.  Avoir- 
Hupois,)  of  rye^meal,  which  the  baker  receives  fr«m  the  magasine,  he 
is'obligtJ  to  deliver  fixty  four  loaves  of  bread,  each  lodf  weighing 
alb.  ^^  Jotbsj  equal  to  alb.  lo  oz.  Avoirdupois;  and  as  each 
loaf  H  (ffvided  into  fix  portions,  this  gives  feven  ounces  Avofrdupois- 
for  edch  portion.  Hence  it  appears  that  106  lb.  of  rye.meal  give 
^^   -  f  14^  lb* 
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liandsj.at  dinner,  but  which  they  feldom  eat  zf,  diii- 
facTj  but  fcommohly  carry  home  in  their  pockets 
for  their ,  Tappers ;  when  I  compare^  I  fay,  this 
fmall  fum,  with  the  daily  expence  of  the  foldiers  for. 
their  fubfiftencej  I  find  teafon  to  conclude,  either, 
that  the  foldiers  might  be  fed  cheaper,  or  that  the 
Poor  muft  be  abfolutely  ftarved  upon  their  allow- 
ance. That  the  latter  is  not  the  cafe,  the  healthy 
countenances  of  the  Poor,  and  the  air  of  placid 
contentment  which  always  accompanies  \  them^,  as 
well  in  the  dining-hall  as  in  their  working-rooms, 
affords  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  interefting  and 
moft  fatisfaftory  proof  poffiblc. 

Were  they  to  go  home  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,-^ 
it .  might  be  fufpeded  that  they  got  fomething  at 
home  to  eat,  in  addition  to  what  they  receive  from 
the  ppblic  "kitchen  of  the  Eftablifliment : — but  this  . 
they  feldom  or  ever  do :  and  they  come  to  the 
houfe  fo  early  in  the  morning,  and  leave  it  fo  late 
at  nighty  that  it  does  not  feem  probable  that  they 
could  find  time  to  cook  any  thing  at  their  own 
lodgings. 

Some  x>f  them,  I  know,  make  a  conftant*  prac-* 

tice  of  giving  themfelves  a  treat  of  a  pint  of  beer 

,  at  night,  after  they  have  finilhed  their  work  j  but 

.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  thing  elfe  for  their 

Z4^1b..of  bread;  for  iixty.four  loaresy  at  alb.  5^  lotkt  eaclif 
weighs  149  lb'.««-When  this  bread  is  reckoned  at  two  creutzers  a 
Bavarian  pound,^  (which  is  about  w^hat  it  cods  at  a  medium,)  ona 
portion  cods  juft  -^  of  a  cr«ut2er,  or  ^  of  a  ipennjr  fterling^  which 
is  foraethiug  Icfs  than  one  farthing. 

R  4  fuppersy 
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fuppers,  except  it  be  the  bread  which  they  catry 
home  from  the  Houfe  of  Induftry. 

I  muft  confefs,  however,  very  feiirly,  that  it 
always  appeared  to  me.  quite  furpriling,  and  that 
it  is  ftill  a  myftery  which  I  do  not  clearly  under-^ 
ftand,  how  it  is  poflible  for  thefc  poor  people  to- 
be  fo  comfortably  fed  lipon  the  fmall  allowances 
which  they  receive.-^The  fafts,  however^  are  not 
only  certain,  bot  they  are  notorious.  Many  per- 
fons  of  the  moft  refpedlable  charafter  in  this 
country,  (Great  Britain,)  as  well  as  upon  the 
Continent,  who  have  vifited  tlie  Houfe  of  Induftry 
at  Mujfiich,  can  bear  witnefs  to  their  authenticity ; 
and  they  are  furely  not  the  lefs  interefting  for  being, 
extraordinary. 

It  muft  however  be  ^remembered,  that  what 
formerly  coft  two  farthings  in  Bavaria,  at  the 
mean  price  of  provifions  in  that  country,  cofts 
fbr^e  farthings  at  this  prefent  moment ;  and  would 
probably  coft  fix  in  London,  and  in  moft  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain :  but  ftill,  it  will  doubtlefsr 
appear  almoft  incredible,  that  a  comfiDrtable  and 
toourifhing  meal,  fufficient  for  fatisfying  the  hunger 
of  a  ftrong  man,  may  be  furnifhed  in  London, 
and  at  this  very  moment,  when  provifions  of  all 
kinds  are  fo  remarkably  dear,  at  kfs  than  three 
farthings.  The  faft,  however,  is  moft  certain^ 
and  may  eafily  be  demonftrated  by,  making  the 
experiment. 

Suppofing  that  it  fhould  be  neceflary,  m  feeding 
the  Poor  in  this  cpu^ntry,  to  furnilh  them  with 

three 
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thfee  meals  a-day,  even  that  might  be  done  at  a 
very  fmall  expence,  were  the  fyftem  of  feeding  them 
adopted,  which  is  here  profiofed,  Thd  amount  of 
that  expence  would  be  as  follows : 

'  Pencc«  Fartht# 

For  hreakfq/iy  20  ounces  of  the  Soup  No.  II. 

compofed  of  pearl  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  ' 

and  fine  wheaten  bread  (See  page  iio.*)  6         z^ 

For  dinner^  20  ounces  of.  the  fame  Soup,' and 

7  ounces  of  rye-bread  —  —  12 

For /upper  9  20  ounces  of  the  fame  So\ip       t^        o        2 
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In  all  4  lb.  3  oz.  of  Food  * ,  wliich  would  coft       1        3 

Should  It  be  thought  neceffary  to  give  a  little 
meat  at  dinner,  this  may  beft  be  done  by  mixing 
it,  cut  fine,  or  minced,  in  bread  diimplins ;  or  when 
bacon,  or  any  kind  of  falted  or  fmoaked  meat  is 
given,  to  cut  it  fin6  and  mix  it  with  the  bread 
which  i&  eaten  in  the  foup.  If  the  bread  be  fried^ 
the  Food  will  be  much  improved  ;  but  this  will  be 
attended  with  fome  additional  expence. — Rye* 
bread  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  for  frying,  than 
bread  made  of  wheat  flour ;  and  it  is  commonly 
not  half  fo  dear. — Perhaps  rye-bread  fried  might 
be  furnifhed  almoft  as  cheap  as  wheaten  bread  not 
fried ;  and  if  this  could  be  done,  it  would  certainly 
be  a  very  great  improvement. 

*  Thig  allowance  is  evidently  much  toa large;  but  I  was  willing 
to  (how  what, the  expence  of  feeding  the  Poor  would  be  at  the  blgbefi 
taleulatioM,  ~I  have  eftimated  the  7  ounces  of  rye-bread,  mentioned 
above,  zi  What  it  ought  to  coft  when  rye  is  7  s*  6  d.  the  bufhel,  it» 
prefent  price  in  London. 

There 
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There  is  another  way  by  which  thefe  cheap  fodpi 
may  be  made  exceedingly  palatable  and  favoury  j 
-*-whieh  is  by  mixing  ^ith  them  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  red  herrings^  minced  very  fine,  or 
pounded  in  a  mortar. — There  is  no  kind  of  cheap 
Food,  I  believe,  that  has  fo  much  tafte  as  red!  her- 
rings, or  that  communicates  its  flavour  with  fo  much 
liberality  to  other  eatables  ;  and  to  moft  palates  it 
is  remarkably  agre^ble. 

CA^5^  may  Jike wife  be  made  ufe  of  for  giving 
ztk  agreeable  relifli  to  thefe  foups ;  and  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  it  will  be  fufBcient  for  that  purpofe, 
provided  it  has  a  ftrong  tafte,  and  is  properly 
applied. — It  fhould  be  grated  to  a  powder  with  a 
grater,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  powder  thrown 
pver  the  foup,  after  it  is  dijfjed  out. — This  is  fre- 
quently done  at  the  fumptuous  tables  of  the  rich, 
and  is'  thought  a  great  delicacy  ;•  while  the  Poor, 
who  have  fo  few  enjoyments,  have  not  been  taught 
to  avail  themfelves  of  this,  which  is  fo  much  witnin 
their  reach. 

Thofe  whofe  avocations  call  them  to  vifit  dif- 
tant  countries,  and  thofe  whofe  fortune  enables 
them  to  travel  for  their  amufement  ot  improve- 
ment, have  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  ufeful 
information ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers,  many  improvements,  and  more  re* 
fnementSj  have  been  introduced  into  this  country; 
but  the  moft  important  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  diflferent  nations, — the  intrp- 
duftion  of  improvements  tending  to  facilitate  the 

means 
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means  of  fubfiftence,  and  to  increafe  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  the  mod  neceffitous  and  mod 
numerous, claffes  of  fociety,— have  been,  alas  !  little 
attended  to*.  Our  extenfive  commerce  enables  us 
to  procure,  and  we  do  aftually  import  moft  of  the 
valuable  commodities  which  are  the  produce  eithef' 
of  the  foil,  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the'induftry  of  man  in 
all  the  various  regions  of  the  habitable  globe ; — but 
the  refult  of  the  EkPERiENCE  of  ages  r^fpeding  the 
vfe  that  can  he  made  of  ihofe  commodities  has  feldom 
been  thought  worth  importing !  I  never  fee  matcaroni 
hi  England,  or  polenta  in  Germany,  upon  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  without  lamenting  that  thofe  cheap'  and 
wholelbme  luxuries  fliould  be  monopolized  by  thofe 
who  ftand  leaft  in  need  of  them ;  while  the  Poor, 
who,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
■  having ,  almoft  an  exclttftve  right  to  them,  (as  they 
were  both  invented  by  the  Poor  of'  a  neighbouring 
nation,)  are  kept  in  perfefi  ignorance  of  them. 

But  thefe  two  kinds  of  Food  are  fo  palatable, 
wholefome,  and  nourifhing,  and  may  be  provided 
lb. eafily,  and  at  fo  very  cheap  a  rate  in  all  coun- 
tries>  and  particujarly  in  Great  Britain,  that  I  think 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
the  examination  of  themj — and  I  (hall. begin  with 
Polenta,  or  Indian  Corny  as  it  is  called  in  this 
country. 


•         > 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Q/*  Indian  Corn. — //  affords  the  cheapeji  and  mq/i 
nourijhing  Food  known. — Proofs  that  it  is  more 
nourijhing  than  Rice. — Different  Ways  of  prepar- 
ing or  cooking  it. — Computation  of  the  Expence  ^  of 
feeding  a  Perfon  with  it^  founded  on  ExperU 
ment. — Approved  Receipt  for  making  an  Indian 
Pudding. 

T  CAKNOT  help  mcreafmg  the  length  of  this  Effay 
much  beyond  the  bounds  I  originally  afligned  to 
it,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recommending 
a  kind  of  Food  which  I  believe  to  be  beyond  com- 
parifon  the  moft  nouriftiingj  cheapeft,  and  moft 
wholeforne  that  can  be  procured  for  feeding  the 
Poor. — This  is  Indian  Corn,  a  moft  valuabfe  pro- 
duftion  ;  and  which  grows  in  almoft  all  climates  ; 
and  though  it  does  not  fudceed  remarkably  well  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  yet 
it  may  eafily  be  had  in  great  abundance,  from  othe^ 
countries  -,  and  commonly  at  i,  very  low  rate. 

The  common  people  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy  live  almoft  entirely  upon  it';  and  through- 
out the  whole  Continent  of  America,,  it  makes  a 
principle  article  of  Food. — In  Italy  it  is  called 
Polenta,  where  it  is  prepared  or  cooked  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  and  forms  the  bafis  of  a  number 
of  very  nourifliing  dilhes. — The  moft  common  way 
howevei^  of  ufmg  it  in  that  country  is  to  grind  it 
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into  meal,  and  V9\xh  water  to  make  it  into  a  thick 
kind  of  pudding,  like  what  in  this  country  is  called 
a  hafty-pudding,  which  is  eaten  with  various  kinds 
of  fauce,  and  fometimes  without  any  fi^uce* 

In  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  thd 
common  houfehold  bread  throughout  the  country 
is  .compofed  of  one  part  of  Indian  meal  and  one 
part  of  rye  meal ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  a 
more  wholefome,  or  more  nourifhing  kind  of  bread 
can  be  made* 

Rice  is  univerfally  allov^ed  to  be  very  nourilh* 
ing,— *much  more  fo  even  than  wheat ;  but  there  is 
a  circumilance  well  known  to  all  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  feeding  the  negro 
flaves  in  the  fouthern  ftates  of  North  America, 
and  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  would  feem  to  prove, 
in  a  very  decifive  a;id  fatisfaftory  manner,  that  Indian 
Corn  is  even  more  ^nourifhing  than  Rice* — In  thofe 
countries,  where  rice  and  Indian  Com  are  both  pro- 
'  duced  in  the  greateft  abundance,  the  negroes  have 
frequently  had  their  option  between  thefe  two 
kinds  of  Food ;  and  have  invariably  preferred  the 
latter. — The  reafons  they  give  for  this  preference 
they  exprefs  in  ftrojig,  though  not  in  very  delicate 
terms*—- They  fay  that  '*  Rice  turns  to  water  in 
**  their  bellies^  and,  runs  oflF;'* — but  "  Indian  Corn 
^^Jidys  with  them  and  makes  Jirong  to  ipork.*^ 

This  account  of  the  preference  which  negroei 
give  to  Indian  Corii  for  Food,  and  of  their  reafons 
for  this  preference,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
two  gentlemen  of  moft  refpeftable  charafter,  well 
known  in  Engtstfid,  and  now  relident  in  London, 

who 
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who  were  formerly  planters ;  one  in  Georgia,  and 
the  other  in  Jamaica.  - 

The  nutritive  quality  which  Indian  Corn  pof» 
fefles  in  a  mod  eminent  degree,  when  employed 
for  fattening  hogs  and  poultry^  and  for  giving 
ftrength  to  working  oxen,  has  long  been  univei^ 
fally  known  and  acknowledged  in  every  part  of 
North  America ;  and  nobody  in  that  country  thinks 
of  employing  any  other  grain  for  thofe  purpofes. 

All  thefe  fafts  prove  to  a  demonftration  that 
Indian  Com  poffefles  very  extraordinary  nutritive 
powers;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no 
fpecies  of  grain  that  can  be  had  fo  cheap,  of  in  fo 
great  abimds^nce ; — it  is  therefore  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  providing 
cheap  and  wholefom^  Food  for  the  Poor,— or  in 
taking  meafures  for  warding  off  the  evils  which  com-r 
monly  attend  a  general  fcarcity  of  provifions,  to  con* 
fider  in  time,  how  this  ufeful  article  of  Food  may  be 
procured  in  large  quantities,  and  how  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  iptq  common  ufe  can  moft  eafily  be  effefted^ 

In  regard  to  the  n^anner  of  ufmg  Indian  Corn, 
there  are  a  vaft  variety  of  difierent  ways  in  which  ^ 
it  may  be  prepared,  or  cooked^  in  order  to  its 
being  ufed  as  Food, — One  fimple  and  obvious  way 
of  ufing  it,  is  to  mix  it  with  wheat,  rye,  or  barley 
meal,  in  making  bread ;  but  when  it  is  ufed  for 
making  bread,  and  particularly  when  it  is  mi^ed' 
with  wheat  flour,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  quality 
of  the  bread  if  the  Indian  meal,  (the  poarfer-part  o£ 
the  bran  being  firft  feparated  from  it  by  (ifiing,) 
|?e  previoufly  mixed  with  water,  and  boiled  for  % 

confu 
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confiderable  length  of  time, — two  or  three  hours  fof 
mftance,  over  a  flow  fire,  before  the  other  meal  or 
flour  isjaddedto  it,— This  boiling,  which,  if  the 
proper  quantity  of  watfer  is  employed,  will  bring 
the  rhafs  to  the  confiftency  of  a  thin  pudding,  will 
efFe£lually  remove  a  certain  difagreeable  raw  tajie 
in  the  Indian  Corn,  which  fimple  baking  will  not 
Entirely  take  away  j  aiid  the  wheat  flour  being 
mixed  with  this  pudding  affer  it  h^s  bl^en  taken  from ' 
the  fire  and  cooled,  and  the  whole  well  kneaded 
together,  may  be  made  to  rife^  ?ind  be  formed  into 
loaves',  and  baked  into  bread,  with  the  fame  facility 
that  bread  is  made  of  wheat  flour  alone,  or  of  any 
mixtures  of  different  kinds  of  meal. 

When  the  Indian  meal  is  previoufly  prepared  by 
boiling,  in  the  manner  here  defcribed,  a  moft  e;cr 
cellent,  and  very  j)alatable  kind  of  bread,  not  in- 
ferior to  wheaten^  bread,  may  be  made  of  equal 
parts  of  this  meal  and  of  common  wheat  flopr. 

But  the  moft  fimple,  and  I  believe  the  befl:,  and 
moil  economical  way  of  employing  Indian  Corn  as 
Food,  is  to  make  it  into  puddings. — There  is,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  a  certain  rawnefs  in  the  tafte 
of  it,  which  nothiiig  but  long  boiling  can  remove; 
but  when  that  difagreeable  tafte  is  removed,  it  be-' 
conies  extremely  palatable ;  and  that  it  is  remark*- 
ably  wholefome,  has  been  proved  by  fq  much  ex- 
perience that  no  doubts  can  poflTibly  be  entertained 
of  that  fafl:. 

The  culture  of  it  requires    more  labour  than 
moft  other  kinds  of  grain  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,"* 
the  produce  is  very  abundant,   and  it  is  always 
jnuch   cheaper  th?in  either  wheat  or  rye. — ^Thc 

pricq 
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price  of  it  in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  Georgia,  ha» 
often  been  as  low^s  eighteen  pence,  and  fometimes 
as  one  Jhilling  fterling  per  bufliel; — biit  the  Indian 
Corn  which  is  grown  in  thofe  fouthern  ftates  is  much 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  in  its  qualities,  to  that 
which  is  the  produce  of  colder  climates. — Indian 
Corn  of  the  growth  of  Canada  and  the  New  England 
V  ftates,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  worth  twenty 
fer  cent,  more  per  bufhel  than  that  which  is  grown 
in  the  fouthern  ftates,  may  commonly  be  bought 
for  two  and  fixpence,  or  three  (hillings  a  bufhel. 

It  is  now  three  ftiillings  and  fixpence  a  bui^el  2X, 
Bofton ;  but  the  prices  of  provifions  of  all  kinds 
have  bieen  much  raifed  of  late  in  all  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, owing  to  the  uncommonly  high  prices  which 
are  paid  for  them  in  the  European  markets  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war. 

Indian  Corn  and  rye  are  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
weight,  but  the  former  gives  rather  more  flour, 
when  ground  and  fifted,  than  the  latter, — I  find  by 
a  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  10th 
of  November  1795,  that  three  bufliels  of  Indian 
Corn  weighed  i  cwt.  i  qr.  18  Ibt  (or  53  lb.  each 
bufhel),  and  gave  i,cwt.  20  lb.  of  flour  and  261b, 
of  bran  ;  while  three  bufhels  of  rye,  weighing  1  cwt. 
I  qr.  22  lb.  (or  541b*  the  bufhel),  gave  only  i  cwt. 
%y\h.  of  flour  and  281b.  of  bran. — But  I  much 
fufpeft  that  the  Indian  Corn  ufed  in  thefe  experii* 
ments  was  not  of  the  beft  quality  *. 

I  faw  fome  of  it,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  that  kind  which  is  commonly  grown  in  the 

.    •  Farther  inquirieg  which  have  fmce  been  made,  have  proved  that 
tbeic  fufpicions  were  not  vi^ithout  foundation. 

*       ^  ^  fouthern 
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iDUthem^  ftates  of  North  America.— Indian  Corn 
of  tb«  growth  of  colder  climates  is,  probably,  at 
teaft  as  heavy  as  wheat,  which  weighs  'at  a  medium 
about  58  lb.  per  bu(hei,  and  I  imagine  it  will  give 
nearly  as  much  flour  *♦ 

In  regard  to  the  mod  advantageous  method  <rf 
ufing  Indian  Corn  as  Food,  I  would  ftrongly  re- 
commend, particularly  when  it  is  employed  fof 
feeding  the  Poor,  a  difli  made  of  it  that  is  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  throughout  America,  and  which 
is  really  very  good,  and  very  nouriftiing.  This  is 
called  hajiy-pudding ;  and  it  is  made,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  K  quantity  of  water,  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  hafty-puddihg  intended  to  be 
made,  is  put  over  the  fire  in  an  open  iron  pot,  or 
kettle,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fait  for  feafoning 
the  pudding  being  previoufly  diflblved  in  the  water, 
Indian  meal  is  ftirrcd  into  it,  by  little  and  little,  witlv 
,a  wooden  fpoon  with  a  long  handle,  while  the 
water  goes  on  to  be  heated  and  made  to  boil  ;— 
great  care  being  taken  to  put  in  the  meal  by  very 
fmall  quantities,  and  by  fifting  it  flowly  through  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  ftirring  the  Water 
about   very   bri&ly  at  the   fame  time   with   the 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  afcertain* 
Vti%i  in  the  mod  decifive  and  fatisfaflory  manner,  the  fafls  relative  to 
the  weight  of  Indian  Corn  of  the  growth  of  the  northern  ftates  of 
Anaeriqa.  A  friend  of  niine,  an  American  gentleman,  reGdent  in 
London,  (George  Erving,  £fq.  of  Great  George-flreet,  Hanover- 
fquare,)  who«  in  common  with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  ftill  retains 
a  liking  for  Indian  Corn,  and  imports  it  regularly  every  year  from 
America,  has  juft  received  a  frefli  fupply  of  ir,  by  one  of  the  lalt  (hips 
which  has  arrived  from  Bofton  in  New  England  \  and  at  my  defire  he 
weighed  a  bulhel  of  it,  and^ound  it  to  weigh  61  lb. :  It  coft  him  at 
Bofton  three  fliillings  and  fixpence  fterling  the  buflieh. 

s  wooden 
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wooden  fpoon,  with  the  right  hand,  to  mix  th# 
meal  with  the  water  in  fuch  it  manner  as  to  prevent 
lumps  being  formed.«-The  meal  fhould  be  added 
fo  flowly,  that,  when  the  water  is  brought  to  boil^ 
the  mats  ihould  not  be  thicker  than  water-gruel^ 
and  half  an  hour  more,  at  lead,  (hould  be  employed 
to  add  the  additional  quantity  of  meal  heceiTary 
for  bringing  the  pudding  to  be  of  the  proper  con- 
fiftency ;  during  which  time  it  fhould  be  (tirred 
about  continually,  and  kept  couftantly  boiling.— 
The  method  of  determining  when  the  pudding  has 
acquired  the  proper  confiftency  is  this  j — the  wooden 
fpoon  ufed  for  ftirring  it  being  placed  upright  in  the 
middle  of  the  kettle,  if  it  falls  down,  more  meal 
mud  be  added ;  but  if  the  pudding  is  fufficiently 
thick  and  adhefive  to  fupport  it  in  a  vertical  pofition, 
it  is  declared  to  ht proof  \  and  no  more  meal  is  added« 
—If  the  boiling,  infiead  of  being  continued  only 
half  an  hour,  be  prolonged  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  an  hour,  the  pudding  will  be  confiderably 
improved  by  this  prolongation* 

This  hafty-pudding,  when  done,  may  be  eaten 
in  various  ways.— It  may  be  put,  while  hot,  by 
fpoonfuls  into  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  eaten  with  the 
milk  with  a  fpoon,  in  lieu  of  bread ;  and  ufed  in 
this  way  it  is  remarkably  palatable* — It  may  Kke« 
wife  be  eaten,  while  hot,  with  a  fauce  compofed  of 
butter  and  brown  fugar,  or  butter  and  molafles, 
with  or  without  a  few  drops  of  vinegar ;  and  how- 
ever  people  who  hav^  not  been  accuftojned  to  this 
American  cookery  may  be  prejudiced  againfl  it, 
they  will  find  upon  trial  that  it  makes  a  moft  ex- 
cellent diih,  and  one  which  never  fails  to  be  much 

liked 
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fiked  by  diofe  who  are  acduftomed  to  it.-«The 
univerfal  fondnefs  of  Americans  for  it  proves  that 
it  muft  have  fome  merit; — for  in  a  country  which 
'  produces  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  in  the 
greateft  abundance,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
a  whole  nation  fhonld  have  a  taile  fo  depraved  as 
to  give  a  decided  preference*  to  any  particular  fpe-^ 
cies  of  Food  which  has  not  fomething  to  recom« 
mend  iti 

The  manner  in  which  hafty-pudding  is  eaten 
with  butter  and  fugar,  or  butter  and  fholafles^  in 
America,  is  as  follows  :  The  hafty-pudding  being 
fpread  out  equally  upon  a  plate,  while  hot,  an  ex* 
tavation  is  made  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  fpoon^ 
into  which  excavation  a  piece  of  butter,  as  large  as 
a  nutmeg,  is  put ;  and  upbiwt,  a  fpoonfiil  of  broWn 
fugar,  or  more  commonly  of  raolafles.-^The  butter 
being  fooR  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  pudding, 
mixes  with  the  fugar,  "or  molafles,  and  forms  a 
fauce,  which,  being  confined  in  the  excavation  made 
for  it,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  plate.— -The  pud- 
ding is  then  eaten  with  a  fpoon,  each  fpoonful  of  i( 
being  dipt  into  the  fauce  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
mouth  \  care  being  had  in  taking  it  up,  to  begin  on 
the  outfide,  or  near  the  brim  of  the  plate,  and  to 
approach  the  centre  by  regular  advances,  in  order 
not  to  demolifh  too  foon  the  excavation  which  form! 

the  refervoir  for  the  fauce» 

If  I  am  prolix  in  thefe  defcriptions,  my  reader 
muft  excufe  me ;  for  perfuaded  as  I  am  that  the 
a^ion  of  Food  upon  the  palate,  and  confequently 

the  pleafure  of  eating,  depends  very  much  izuleed 

s  X  upon 
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updn  the  fMfiner  in  which  the  Food  is  af){>liect  to  tli€ 
organs  of  ta(U,  I  have  thought  it  necefikty  to  men«, 
tion,  and  eren  to  illuftrate  in  the  cleareft  manner^ 
every  circumftance  which  appeared  to  me  to  have 
mfluence  in  producing  thofe  important  effedls. 

In  the  cafe  in  quefUon,  as  it  \t  the  faue^  alone 
which  gives  tafte  and  palatablenefs  to  the  Food,  and 
confequenitly  is  the  caufe  of  the  pleafure  enjoyed  in 
eating  it,  the  importance  of  applying,  or  uGng  it, 
ki  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  greatefl:  and 
moft  durable  effeft  pofEble  on  the  organs  of  tafte# 
is  quite  evident';  and  in  the  manner  of  eating  this 
Food  which  has  here  been  defcribed  and  recom- 
mended, the  fmall  quantity  of  fauce  ufed,  (and  the 
quantity  muft  be  fmall,  as  it  is  the  expeniive 
article,)  is  certainly  applied  to  the  palate  more 
immediately  ; — by  a  greater  furface-; — and  in  a 
ftate  of  greater  condenCsition ;— and  confequently 
afts  upon  it  more  powerfully;  and  continues  to 
aft  upon  it  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  it  could 
well  be  made  to  do  when  ufed  in  any  other  way.—* 
Were  it  more  intimately  mixed  with  th^  pudding, 
for  inftance,  inflead  of  being  merely  applied  to  its 
external  furface,  its  adion  would  certainly  be  much 
lefs  powerful ;  and  ^ere  it  poured  over  the  pud- 
ding, or  was  proper  care  not  takai  to  keep  it  con- 
fined in  the  little  excavation  or  refervoir  made  in 
the  midft  of  the  pudding  to  contain  it,  much  of  ic 
wouM  attach  itfelf  and  adhere  to  the  furface  of  the 
plate  and  be  loft. 

*    Hafty-pudding  has  this  in  particular  to  rcGotn- 
mend  it,— and  which  renders  it  fmgularly  ufeful 

.      ^  .2  as 
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I  s 

as  Food  for  poor  fiimffie$,^^tbat  whmi  mpre  of 
ic  is  oaa4e  at  onct  ih&n  is  imipediately  wai^ted, 
what  remains  may  be  preferved  good  for  feveral- 
days,  asd  a  number  of  very  palatable  diihes  may 
he  made  of  it.— rit  may  be  cue  in  thin  flice^,  ^nd 
toafted  before  the  fire,  or  on  a  gridiron,  and  eat'w 
iiafieftd  of  bread,  eith.ef  19  milk,  or  in  any  kind  of* 
foup  or  pottege ;  or  with  my  otiw  kind  of  Foad 
with  which  teead  is  wmmoialy  eat«i ;  or  it  m^y  be 
enten  cold,  without  any  preparation,  with  a  warm 
fauce  made  of  batter,  molaifcs,  or  fugar,  and  a  lUile 
vinegar.— In  this  laft-mefitioned  way  of  leating  it, 
it  is  quite  as  palatable,  and  I  believe  mor^e  wbol^* 
fonxe,  than  when  eaten  warm ;  that  is  to  fay,  when 
it  is  firft  made.-— It  rn^ny  likewife  be  put  cold, 
without  any  preparation,  into  hot  n^lk ;  9^  dus 
mixture  is  by  no  meanis  unpalatable,  {xirticularly 
if  it  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  mijk  till  it  is 
warmed  throughout,  or  if  it  be  boiled  in  tjifi  milk. 
for  a  few  moments.- 

A  favourite  difli  in  America,  and  a  very  good 
one,  is  made  of  cold  bpiled  cabbage  chopped  fine, 
V^iih  a  fmall  quantity  of  qold  boiled  beef,  and  ilices 
of  cojd  hafty-pudding,  all  fried  together  h  batter  or 

hog's  lard. 

Though  bafty-puddings  are  commoply  made  of 
Indian  meal,  yet  it  b  by  no  means  uncommon  to- 
mak^  them  of  equal  parts  of  Indian,  and  of  rya 
meal  ^-^-and  they  are  fometimes  made  of  rye  meal 
alone  ;  or  of  rye  meal  and  wheat  flour  mixed. 

To  give  a  farisfaftory  idea  of  the  expence  of 
preparing  hafty  puddings  in  this  country^  (Eng» 

S3  land,) 
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land,)  and  of  feeding  the  Poor  with  them,  I  made 
the  following  experiment :-— About  2  pints  of 
water,  which  weighed  juft  alb.  Avoirdupois,  were- 
put  over  the  fire  in  a  faucepan  of  a  proper  fize,  and 
58  grains  in  weight  or  t-tv  of  a  pound  of  fait 
being  added,  the  water  was  made  to  boiL — During 
the  time  that  it  was  heating,  fmall  quantities  of 
Indian  meal  were  ftirred  into  it,  and  care  was 
taken,  by  moving  the  water  brilkly  about,  with  a 
wooden  fpoon,  to  prevent  the  meal  from  being 
formed  into  lumps  \  and  as  often  as  any  lumps 
were  obferved,  they  were "  carefully  broken  with 
the  fpoon  { — the  boiling  was  then  continued  half 
an  hour,  and  during  this  time  the  pudding  was 
continually  ftirred  about  with  the  )vooden  fpoon, 
and  fo  much  more  meal  was  added  as  was  found  ne- 
ceiTary  to  bring  the  pudding  to  be  of  the  proper 
confiftency. 

This  being  done,  it  was  taken  from  the  fire  and 
weighed,  and  was  found  to  weigh  juft  1  lb.  1 1^  02. 
—Upon  weighing  the  meal '  which  remained, 
(the  quantity  firft  provided  liaving  been  exadly 
determined  by  weight  in  the  beginning  of  the  ex^ 
periment,)  it  was  found  that  jjift  half  a  pound  di: 
meal  had  been  ufed. 

From  the  refult  of  this  experiment  it  appears, 
that  for  each  pound  of  Indian  meal  employed  in 
making  hafty-puddings,  we  may  reckon  3  lb.  9  oz. 
of  the  pudding,— And  the  expence  of  providing 
this  kind  of  Food,  or  the  coft  of  it  by  the  pound,  at 
the  prefent  high  price  of  grain  in  this  country,  may 
be  Ijsen  by  the  following  cpmputation : 

Balf 
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palf  a  poutiff  of  Indfan  ipe^l,  fthe  quantit;y 
tifcd  in  tlic  foregoing  experiment,)  at  zd. 
a  pound  or  7  6.  6.d.  a  bufbel  for  the  corn, 
(the  pricp  ftajcd  in  the  report  of  thp  ^00 
board  of  Agriculture  of  the  |Qth  of  | 
November  1795,  fo  often  referred  to,)  ( 
cofts  -  -  .  J     * 

5S  graitm  or  -^4^  of  a  pound  of  felt,  at  2  d.  1  » 

pit  pottbd  -  •  •       .      J       ' 


Total,     o    o     ijtf 


Now,  as  the  quantity  of  pudding  prepared  with 
thefe  ingredients  was  i  lb.  1 14  oz.  and  the  coft  of 
the  ingredients  amounted  to  07ie  penny  and  one  Jix- 
tleth  of  a  penny ^  this  gives  for  the  coft  of  one  pound 
of  hafty-pudding  xV<r  of  ^  penny,  or  2\-  ferthings, 
very  nearly. — It  muft  however  be  remembered  that 
the  Indian  Corn  1%  here  reckoned  at  a  very  exor- 
bitant price  indeed  *. 

But  before  it  can  be  determined  what  the  ex* 
pence  will  be  of  feeding  the  Poor  with  this  kind  of 
Food,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  afcertain  how  much 
of  it  will  be  required  to  give  a  comfortable  meal 
to  one  perfon ;  and  how  much  the  expence  will 
be  of  providing  the  fauce  for  that  quantity  of  pud- 
ding.— To  determine  thefe  two  points  with  fome 
degree  of  precifion,  I  made  the  following  experi- 
ment.-^ Having  taken  my  breakfaft,  confifting  of 
two  ^ifhes  of  coffee,  with  cream,  and  a  dry  toaft, 

^  The  price  of  Indian  meal  as  it  is  here  eftimated,— (1  d.  a  pounds) 
it  «f  leaft  twice  as  much  as  it  would  coft  in  Great  Britain  in  coroson 
yw^i  if  cajre  was  taken  to  import  it  at  the  pheapeft  rate. 
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at  my  ufual  hour  of  breakfafting,  (nine  o'clock  m 
the  morning,)  and  having  fafted  from  that  time  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  then  dined  upon  my 
hafty-pudding,  \^ith  the  American  fauce  already 
defcribed,  and  I  found,  after  my  appetite  for  Food  | 

was  perfe&ly  fatisfied,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  made  a 
comfortable  dinner^  that  I  had  eaten  juft  i  lb.  i\  oz. 
of  the  pudding ;  and  the  ingredients,  of  which  the 
^  fauce  which  was  eaten  with  it  was  compofed,  were 
half  an  ounce  of  butter ;  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  molafles ;  and  2 1  grains  or  -^^^  of  a  pint  of 
vinegar. 

The  coft  of  thi?  dinner  may  be  feen  by  the  fol- 
Ipwing  computation : 

For  the  Pudding. 

J  lb.  I J  oz.  of  hafty-pudding,  at  7  Farthings. 

t^  farthings  a  pound  J  ^i 

For  the  Sauce. 

Half  an  ounce  of  buttery   lod.l 

per  pound  •  J 

Three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  7 

molaffesy  at  66.,  per  pound  J 
yjy  of  a  pint  of  vinegar,  at  2  s.  7  x 

8  d.  the  gallon  -I  '*  - 

Total  for  the  Sauce,     2^^  ^*>'thingi. 

Sum  total  of  .expences  for  this  1   • 

dinner,  for  the  pudding  and  S  4j-|  farthings. 

Its  falice  -  J 

Or  fomething  Icfs  than  one  penny  farthing.    . 

I  believe  it  would   not    be  eafy  to  provide  a 
dinner  in  London,  at  this  time,  when  provifions  of 
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all  kinds  are  (b  dear,  equally  grateful  to  the  palate 
'  and  fatisfyiag  to  the  cravings  of  hunger^  at  a  fmaller 
expence.^— And  that  this  meal  vras  fuilident  for  all 
the  purpgfes  of  nouriftimem  appears  from  hence» 
that  though  I  took  my  ufual  exerciCe,  and  did  not 
fup  after  it,  I  nether  felt  any  particular  faintneC$^  not 
any  u^ufual  degrei^  of  appetite  for  my  br^ak&Q: 
next  mumming. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  account 
of  this  experiment,  to  (how  in  what  manner  expert*- 
ments  of  this  kind  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  he  con* 
duded  i-^^xiA  alfb  to  induce  others  to  engage  in 
tbefe  moft  ufeful  inveftigations. 

It  will  not  e£cape  the  ohfervation  of  the  reader, 
that  fmall  as  the  expence  wa^.of  providing  thit$ 
dinner,  yet  very  hear  one-half  of  that  fum  was  laid 
out  in  purchafing  tKe  ingredients  for  the  fauc^.rr^ 
But  it  is  probable  that  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
experure  might  be  faved. — In  Italy,  pdenfay  which 
is  nothing  more  than  hafly^pudding  made  ^ith 
Indian  meal  and  water,  is  vary  frequently,  and  I 
believe  commonly  eaten  without  any  lauce,  and 
when  on  holidays  or  other  extraordinary  occafiona 
they  indulge  themfelves  by  adding  a  fauce  to  it, 
this  fauce  is  far  from  cxpenfive.— It  is  commonly 
>  nothing  more  than  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  butter 
fpread  over  the  flat  furface  of  the  hot  polenta 
which  is  fpread  out  thin  in  a  large  platter ;  with 
a  little  Parmezan  or  other  ftrong  cheefe,  reduced  te 
a  coarfe  powder  by  grating  it  with  a  grater,  ftrewei 
6ver  it. 

Perhaps  this  Italian  fauce  might  be  mnre  agree- 
able to  afi  £ngl^h  palate  than  that  commonly 
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iifed  in  America.  It  would  certainly  be  lefi  ex« 
penfive,  as  much  lefs  butter  would  be  required,  and 
as  cheefe  in  this  country  is  plenty  and  cheap.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  fauce  ufed  with  Food  prepared 
of  Indian  Corn,  I  cannot  too  flrongly  recon^neiid 
the  ufe  of  that  grain. 

While  I  was  employ^^i  in  making  my  experi- 
ment upon  hafty  pudding,  I  learnt  from  my  fer<» 
vam,  (a  Bavarian  y)  who  affifted  me,  a  fed  which 
gave  me  great  pleafure,  as  it  feryed  to  confirm  me 
in  the  dpinion  I  have  long  entertained  of  the  great 
merit  of  Indian  Corn. — He  aifured  me  that  polmta 
is  much  efteemed  by  the  peafantry  in  Bavaria,  and 
that  it  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  of  their 
Ibod ;  that  it  comes  from  Italy  through  the  Tyrol; 
and  that  it  is  commonly  fold  in  Bavaria  at  the  fame 
price  as  wheat  four  /  Can  there  be  ftronger  proo^ 
of  its  merit  ? 

The  negroes  in  America  prefer  it  to  rice ;  a^ 
the  Bavarian  peafants  to  wheat.— Why  then  Ihould 
tiot  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifiand  like  it  ?  It  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  pretended,  that  it  is  in  this  favoured 
foil  alone  that  prejudices  take  fuch  deep  root  that 
they  are  never  to  be  eradicated,  or  that  there  is  any 
tlnag  peculiar  in  the  conftrudUoA  of  the  palate  of 
an  EngU&man. 

The  objeftion  that  may  be  made  to  Indian  Com, 
.—that  it  does  not  thrive  well  in  this  country, — is 
of  BO  weight.  The  fame  objection  might,  with 
equal  reafon,  he  made  to  rice,  and  twenty  otheT  ar- 
ticles of  Food  now  in  common  ufe. 

It  has  ever  been  confidered,  by  thofe  verfed  in 
the  fcience  of  political  economy,  as  an  obye&  of  the 
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-firft  importance  to  keep  ^own  the  prices  oF  pirovi-*' 
lions,  particularly  in  manufafturing  and  commer^ 
cial  countries  ; — and  if  there  be  a  country  on  earth 
where  thi«  ought  to  be  done,  it  is  furely  Great  Bri- 
tain : — and  there  is  certainly  no  country  which  has 
the  means  of  doing  it  fo  much  in  its  power. 

But  the  progrefs  of  national  improvements  mwft 
he  very  flow,  however  favourable  other  circufh- 
ftances  maybe,  where  thofe  citizens,  who,  by  their 
rank  and  fituation  in  fodety,  are  deftined  to  direft 
the  public  opinion,  qffeit  to  confider  the  national 
.prejudices  as  unconquerable  *. — But  to  return  Xp 
the  fubjed  immediately  under  confideration* 

Though  hafty-pudding  is,  I  believe,  the  cheap- 
eft  Food  that  can  be  prepared  with  Indian  Coni^ 
yet  feveral  other  very  cheap  diflies  may  be  made  dT 
it,  which  in  general  are  confidered  as  bein^ more 
palatable,  and  which,  moft  probably,  would  ba 
preferred  in  this  country  ;  and  among  thefe,  what 
in  Anjierica  is  called  a  plain  Indian  pudding  cer- 
tainly holds  the  firft  place,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  much  liked  by  thofe,  who  will  be  perfuaded 
to  try  it, — It  is  not  only  cheap  and  wholefomc^ 
bat  a  great  delicacy ;  and  it  is  principally  on  ac- 
count pf  thefe  puddings  that  the  Americans,  who 
refide  in  tliis  country,  import  annually  for  their 
own  confumption  Indian  Corn  from  the  Continent 
of  America. 

•  Thofe  wh<S  diflike ,  trouble^  and  feel  thcmrdves  called  upoi?  ^y 
duty  and  honour  to  take  an  a£live  part  in  undertakings  for  the  pul^ie 
good,  are  extremely  apt  to  endeavour  to  excufe,— to  themlelves  a« 
welj  as  to  the  world,— -their. iiiaftivity and  fupinenefis,  by  repreienlin^ 
the  findertaking  in  queOlon  as  being  fo  very  difEcult  aa  to  aiake^tt 
hope  of  fuccefb  ^uite  cbim&ilcil  and  lidiculoos. 
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'  In  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  moft  particular 
and  fatisfaclory  information  refpefting  the  manner 
pf  preparing  thefe  Indian  pyddings,  I  caufed  one 
of  them  to  be  made  here,  (in  London,)  under  my 
immediate  direction,  by  a  perfon  born  and  brought 
up  in  North  America,  and  who  underftands  per^ 
feaiy  the  American  art  of  cookery  in  all  its 
branches  *•  This  pudding,  which  was  allowed  by 
competent  judges  who  tafted  it  to  be  as  good  as  they 
had  ever  eaten,  was  compofed  and  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : 

Approved  Receipt  for  making  a  plain  Indian  pudding. 

Three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  (from  which  the 
bran  had  been  feparated  by  fifcing  it  in  a  common 
hair  fieve)  were  put  into  a  large  bowl,  and^^^  pinU 
ef  boiling  water  were  put  to  it,  and  the  whole  well 
ftirred  together ;  three  quarters  of  a  pound  &fmolaffes 
and  on^  ounce  of  fait  were  then  added  to  it,  and 
thefe  being  well  mixed,  by  ftirring  them  with  the 
other  ingredients,  the  pudding  was  poured  into  a 
fit  bag;  and  the  bag  being  tied  up,  (an  empty 
fpace  being  left  in  the  bag  in  tying  it,  equal  to 
about  one^fixth  of  its  contents,  for  giving  room 
for  the  pudding  to  fwell,)  this  pudding  was  put  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water ^  and  was  boiled  fix  hours 
without  intermiffion ;  the  lofs  of  the  water  in  the 
kettle  by  evaporation  during  this  time  being  fre- 
quently replaced  with  boiling  water  from  another 
kettle. 

*  The  houftkeeper  of  my  friend  and  countrj'itian,  Sir  William 
Peppercl,  Bart,  of  Upper  Seymoiu'  Street,  Poriman  Square. 
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The  pudding  upon  being  takeh  out  of  the  bag 
weighed  tin  pounds  and  one  ounce ;  and  it  was  found 
to  be  perfedly  done^  not  hating  the  fmalleft  remains 
of  that  raw  tafte  fo  difagreeable  to  all  palates>  and 
particularly  to  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it^  which 
always  predominates  in  diihes  prepared  of  Indian 
'  meal  when  they  are  not  fufficiently  cooked. 

As  this  raw  tafte  is  the  only  well-founded  objec- 
tion, that  can  be  made  to  this  moft  ufeful  grain,  and 
is,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  only  caufe  which  makeft 
it  difliked  by  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
I  would  advife  thofe  who  may  attempt  to  introduce 
it  into  common  ufe,  where  it  is  not  known,  to  begin 
with  Indian  (bag)  puddings,  fuch  as  I  have  here 
been  defcribing  \  ^  and  that  this  is  a  very  cheap  kind 
of  Food  will  be  evident, from  the  following  compu- 
tation : 

Espence  of  preparing  the  Indian  Budding  above 

mentioned. 

Pence.  Pence* 

3  Ib^  of  Indian  meal  at         ■  i\       —      4i- 

\  lb.  of  molaflfes  at  •-*— .         6        .—       4  J. 

I  oz.  of  fait  at  2  d.  per  lb.  —         —       —       oj 

Total  for  the  ingredients  9-^ 

As  this  pu4ding  weighed  i  o^  lbs.  and  the  in* 
gredients  coft  nine  pence  and  half  a  farthings  thi« 
gives  three  farthings  and  a  half  for  each  pound  of 
pudding. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  in  this  computation  I 
have  reckoned  the  Indian  meal  at  no  more  than  14.  d. 
per  pound,  whereas  in  the  calculation  w.hich  was 
given  to  determiue  the  expence  of  preparing  hafty^ 
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pttddidg  It  -mi^  tdcen  at  tvi9  pence  a  pound.  I  (iav^ 
liete  reckoned  it  at  1 1  d.  a  pounds  bediufe  I  am  pef- 
fuaded  it  might  be  bad  here  in  London  fof  that 
prtce^  and  even  fofr  lefs.— That  which  has  lately 
been  imported  from  Bolton  had  hot  co(l  fo  much  \ 
and  were  it  not  for  the  pr efeiit  uiliverfar  ftarcity  of 
prof  ifions  in  Europe^  which  has  naturally  raifed  the 
|nrite  of  grain  in  North  America,  I  have  no  doubt 
Imt  Indian^  meal  might  be  had  in  this  country  for 
kla  than  arte  penny  farthing  per  pound. 

In  compofing  the  Indian  pudding  above  men* 
uoficd,  the  molafles  is  charged  at  6  d.  the  poiand, 
But  that  price  is  very  exorbitant^  A  gallon  of  too* 
laflcs  weighing  about  rolb.  commonly  <;ofts  in  the 
Weft  Indies  from  7  d.  to  9  d.  fteriing ;  and  allowing 
fufiiciently  for  the  expences  of  freight,  infurance^ 
and  a  fair  profit  for  the  merchant,  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  coft  in  London  more  than  1  s.  8  d.  the  gal- 
lon * ;  and  this  would  bring  it  to  2  d.  per  pound. 
.  If  we  take  the  prices  of  Indian  meal  and  molafles 
as;  they  are  here  afcertained,  and  compute  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  ingredients  for  the  pudding  before 
mentioned,  it  will  be  as  follows  \ 

Pentfe.  Pienct. 

2  Ibv  of  Indian  meal  at        — —        ij      —      jj 
-J  lb.  of  molafles  at  ■■  '    ■         t        —       i|- 

\  oi*  fait  at  2  d.  ^er  lb*       ■•    ■  -*-       — —       of 

Total,    5  J 

Now  as  the  pudding  wdghed  lOTT^hs.  this  gives 
Hm farthings^  very  nearly,  for  each  pound  of  pud-^ 

*  Molafles  iropokted  from  the  French  Weft  India  IHands  into  tie 
Aoif  ricab  States  is  commonly  fold  there  Croon  is  d.  to  i4.d»  the  gaUoii. 
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ding ;  which  is  certainly  vety  cheap  indeed,  parti- 
cularly whjcn  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Food  are 
coniidered. 

This  puddings  which  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
bag  fufHciently  hard  to  retain  its  form,  and  eVen  to 
be  cut  into  flices,  is  fo  rich  and  palatable,  that  it  * 
may  very  well  be  eaten  without  any  fauce ;  but 
thofe  who  can  afford  it  commonly  eat  it  with  but" 
ten  A  ilice  of  the  pudding,  about  half  an  incb^ 
or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  being  laid 
hot  upon  a  plate,  an  excavation  is  made  in  the  mid* 
die  of  it,  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  into  which 
a  fmall  piece  of  butter,  as  large  perhaps  as  a  nutmegs 
is  put,  and  where  it  foon  mehs.  To  expedite 
the  mching  of  the  butter,  the  fmall  piece  of  pud« 
ding  which  is  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  Hice 
to  form  the  excavation  for  receiving  the  butter,  is 
frequently  laid  over  the  butter  for  a  few  moments, 
and  is  taken  away  (and  eaten)  as  foon  as  the  but^^ 
ter  is  melted.  If  the  butter  is  not  fait  enough, 
a  little  fah  is  put  into  it  after  it  is  melted.  The 
pudding  IS  to  be  eaten  with  a  knife  and  fork,  be-* 
ginning  at  the  circumference  of  the  ilice,  and  ap* 
proaching  regularly  towards  the  centre,  each  piece 
of  pudding  being  taken  up  with  the  fork,  and 
dipped  into  the  butter,  or  dipped  into  it  inpartonl^^ 
as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
mouth. 

To  thofe  who  are  accuflomed  to  view  objefb 
upon  a  great  fcale,  and  who  are  too  much  em« 
ployed  in  direding  ^what  ought  to  be  done,  tfi 
deibend  to  thofe  humble  inveftigations  which  are 
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neceflary  to  &aw  how  it  is  to  be  cffeded,  tfaefe 
details  will  doubtlefs  appear  trifling  and  ridiculous 
but  as  my  mind  is  ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  im- 
ponance  of  giving  the  moft  minute  and  circum* 
ftantial  information  refpefting  the  manner  cf  per* 
forming  any  operation,  however  fimple  it  may  be, 
to  which  peopte  have  *  not  been  accuftomed,  I 
inuft  beg  the  indulgence  of  thofe  who  may  not 
feel  themfelves  particularly  interefted  in  thefe  de-* 
fcriptions. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  expence  for  faiice 
for  a  flabi  Indian  {bag)  pudding^-^X  have  found 
that  when  butter  is  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  (and  no 
other  fauce  ought  ever  to  be  ufed  with  it,)  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  will  fuffice  for  me  pound  of  the 
|)udding. — It  is  vety  poffible  to  contrive  matters 
fo  as  to  ufe  much  more  ;~perhaps  twice,  or  three 
times  as  much  ;— but  if  the  direftions  relative  to  the 
manner  of  eating  this  food,  which  have  already  been 
given,  are  (Iridly  followed,  the  allowance  of  butter 
here  determined  will  be  quite  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe for  which  it  is  defigned ;  that  is  to  fay,  fof 
giving  an  agreeable  relifli  to  the  pudding. — Thofe 
who  are  particularly  fond  of  butter  may  ufe  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  it  with  a  pound  of  the 
pudding ;  but  I  am  certain,  that  to  ufe  an  ounce 
would  be  to  wafte  it  to  no  purpofe  whatever. 

If  now  we  reckon  Iriih,  or  other  firkin  butter, 
(whicrh,  as  it  is  falted,  is  the  beft  that  can  be  ufed,) 
at  eight  pence  the  pound,  the  fauce  for  one  pound  of 
pudding,  namely,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  will  coft 
juft  onefattbing  ;  and  this  added  to  the  coft  of  the 
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pudding,  two  farthings  the  pound,  gives  three 
farthings  for  the  coft  by  the  pound  of  this  kind  of 
food,  with  its  faiLce ;  and,  as  this  food  is  not  only- 
very  rich  and  nutritive,  but  fatisfying ,  at  the  fame 
time  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  it  appears  how 
well  calculated  it  is  for  feeding  the  Poor, 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  molaffes  i^fed 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  Indian  puddings,  does  not 
ferve  me^rely  to  give  tafte  to  them ;— ^it  afts  a  ftill 
more  important  part ; — it  gives  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  kitchen,  is  called  lightnefs. — It  is  a 
fubftitute  for  eggs,  and  nothing  but  eggs  can  ferve 
as  a  fubftitute  for  it,  except  it  be  treacle ;  which,  in 
faft,  is  a  kind  of  molaffes ;  or  perhaps  coarfe  brown 
fugar,  which  has  nearly  the  fame  properties. — 
It  prevents  the  pudding  from  being  heavy,  and 
clammy;  and  without  communicating  to  it  any 
difagreeable  fweet  tafte,  or  any  thing  of  that  fla- 
vour peculiar  to  molaffes,  gives  it  a  richnefs  un- 
commonly J)leafing  to  the  palate.  And  to  this 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  nutritive  in  a  Very  extraor- 
dinary degree. — This  is  a  faft  )vell  known  in  all 
countries  where  fugar  is  made. 

How  far  the  laws  and  regulations  of  trade  ex- 
ifting  in  this  country  might  render  it  difficult  to 
procure  molaffes  from  thofe  places  where  it  may 
be  had  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  I  know  not ;  nor  can 
I  tell  how  far  the  free  importation  of  it  might  be 
■detrimental  to  our  public  finances; — 1  cannot, 
however,  help  thinking,  that  it  is  fo  great  an 
objeQ:  to  this  country  to  keep  down  the  prices  of 
provifions,  or  rather  to  check  the  alarming  celerity 
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%irith  which  they  are  ri(ing,  that  means  ought  to  be 
found  to  facilitate  the  importation,  and  introduc* 
tion  into  commpn  ufe,  of  an  article  of  Food  of 
fuch  extenfive  utility.  It  might  ferve  to  corteft, 
in  fome  meafure,  th^  baleful  influence  of  another 
article  of  foreign  produce,  (tea,)  which  is  doing 
infinite  barm  in  this  ifland. 

A  point  of  grea(t  importance  in  preparing  an 
Indian  pudding,'  is  to  boil  it  properly  and  fi^ 
eiently.  The  water  mud  be  a^ually  boiling  when 
the  pudding  is  put  into  it ;  and  it  never  mud:  be 
fuffered  to  ceafe  boiling  for  a  moment,  till  it  is 
done;  and  if  the  pudding  is  not  boiled  full  fix 
hours,  it  will  not  be  fufficiently  cooked.— -Its  hard- 
nefs,  when  done,  will  depend  on  the  fpace  left  in 
the  bag  for  its  expanfion.  The  confiftency  of  the 
pudding  ought  to  be  fuch,  that,  it  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  bag  without  falling  to  pieces  ; — ^but  it  is 
always  better,  on  many  accounts,  to  fiiake  it  too 
hard  than  too  foft.  The  form  of  the  pudding  may 
be  that  of  a  cylinder  j  or  rather  of  a  truncated  cone^ 
the  largeft  end  being  towards  the  mouth'  of  the 
bag,  in  order  that  it  may  be  got  out  of  the  bag 
with  greater  facility  ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  a  glo- 
bular form,  by  tying  it  up  in  a  napkin.-— But 
whatever  is  the  form  of  the  pudding,  the  bag, 
or  napkin  in  which  it  is  to  be  boiled;  muft  be  wet 
in  boiling  water  before  the  pudding  (which  is  quite 
liquid  before  it  is  boiled)  is  poured  into  it ;  other- 
wife  it  will  be  apt  to  run  through  the  cloth.. 

Though  this  pudding  is  fo  good,  perfedly  plains 
when  made  according  to  the  dire^ions  here  given, 

that 
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that  I  do  Hot  think  it  capable  of  any  real  improve- 
ment }  yet  there  are  various  additions  that  may  be 
made  to  it,  and  that  frequently  are  made  to  it, 
which  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  feme  to  render 
it  more  palatable,  or  otherwife  to  improve  it. 
Suet  may,  for  inftance,  be  added,  and  there  is  no 
fuet  pudding  whatever  fuperior  to  it ;  and  as 
no  fauce  is  neceflary  with  a  fuet  pudding,  the  ex- 
pence  for  the  fuet  will  be  nearly  balanced  by  the 
faving  of  butter.  To  a  pudding  of  the  fize  of 
that  juft  deCcribed,  in  the  compofition  of  which 
three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  were  ufed,  one  pound 
of  fuet  will  be  fufficient ;  and  this,  in  general,  will 
not  coft  more  than  from  five  pence  to  fix  pence, 
even  in  London  ;^— and  the  butter  for  fauce  to  a 
plain  pudding  of  the  fame  fize  would  coft  nearly 
as  much.  The  fuet  pudding  will  indeed  be  rather 
the  cheapeft  of  the  two,  for  the  ppund  of  fuet  will 
add  a  pound  in  .weight  to  the  pudding ;-— whereas 
the  butter  will  only  add  five  ounces. 

As  the  pudding,  made  plain,  weighing -lOr-^lb* 
coft  5I  pence,  the  fame  pudding,  with  the  addition 
of  one  poutid  of  fuet,  would  weigh  iirVlb.  and 
would  coft  II 4-  pence, — reckoning  the  fuet^at  fix- 
pence  the  pound. -^  Hence  it  appears  that  Indian 
fuet  pudding  may  be  made  in  London  for  about 
one  fenny  a  pound.— Wheaten  bread,  which  is  by 
lio  means  fo  palatable^  and  certainly  not  half  fo 
nutritive,  now  cofts  foi^ething  Qiore  than  three 
pence  the  pound:  and" to  this  may  be  added, 
that  dry  bread  can  hardly  be  eaten  alone;  but  of 
fuet  pudding  a  very  comfortable  meal  may  be 
made  without  any  thing  elfe. 

T  2  A  pud- 
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A  pudding  in  great  repute  in  all  parts  <)f  North. 
America,  is  what  is  called  an  apple  pudding.    This 
is  an  Indian  pudding,  fometimes  with,  and  fome- 
times  without  fuet,  with  dried  cuttings  of  fweet 
apples  mixed  with  it ;  and  when  eaten  with  butter, 

it  is  moft  delicious  Food.  Thefe  apples,  which 
are  pared  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered  from  the 
tree,  and  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  are  freed 
from  their  cores,  and  tt)oroughly  dried  in  the  fun, 
may  be  kept  good  for  feveral  years.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  ufed  in  making  thefe 
apple  puddings  are  various ;  but,'  in  general,  about 
one ,  pound  of  dried  apples  is  mixed  with  three 
pounds  of  meal, — ^^three  quartern  of  a  pound  of 
molafles,— "half  an  ounce  of  fait,  and  five  pints 
of  boiling  water. 

In  America,  various  kinds  of  berries,  found 
wild  in  the  woods,  fuch  as  huckle-berries,  bel- 
berries,  whor tie-berries,  &c.  are  gathered  and 
dried,  and  afterwards  ufed  as  ingredients  in  Indian 
puddings :  and  dried  cherries  and  plums  may  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  manner. 

All  thefe  Indian  puddings  have  this  advantage 
in'  common,  that  they  are  very  good  warmed 
up. — They  will  all  keep  good  feveral  days  j  and 
when  cut  into  thin  flices  and  toafted,  are  an  excel- 
lent  fubftitute  for  bread. 

It  will  doubt^efs  be  remarked,  that  in  computing 
the  expence  of  providing  thefe  different  kinds  of 
puddings,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  expence 
which  will  be  fteceflary  for  fuel  to  cook  them. — • 
This  is  an  article  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
taken .  into  the  account.     The  reafon  of  my  not 
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doing  It  here  is  this :— Having,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  Experiments  on  Heat,  found  means  to  per- 
form all  the  common  operations  of  cookery  with 
a  furprifingly  fmall  expence  of  fuel,  I  find  that  ' 
the  expence  in  queftion,  when  the  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  faving  fuel,  will  be  very 
trifling.  And  farther,  as  J  mean  foon  to  publifh 
my  Treatife  on  the  Management  of  Heat,  in 
which  I  ftall  give  the  moft  ample  directions 
relative  to  the  mechanical  arrangements  of 
kitchen  fire-places,  and  the  beft  forms  for  all 
kinds  of  kitchen  utenfils,  I  was  defirous  not  to 
anticipate  a  fubjeft  which  will  more  naturally  find 
its  place  in  another  Eflay.-; — In  the  mean  time  I 
would  obferve  for  the  fatisfadion  of  thofe  whd 
may  have  doubts  refpefting  the .  fmallnefs  of 
the  expence  neceflary  for  fuel  in  cooking  for  the 
Poor,  that  the  refult  of  many  experiments,  of 
which  I  fhall  hereafter  publifh  a  particular  account, 
has  proved  in  the  moft  fatisfaftory  manner,  that 
when  Food  is .  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and 
cooked  in  kitchens  properly  arranged,  the  expence 
for  fuel  ought  never  to  amount  to  more  than  two 
per  cent,  of  the  coft  of  the  Food,  even  where 
vi6luals  of  the  cheapeft  kind  are  provided,  fuch 
as  is  commonly  ufed  in  feeding  the  Poor.  In  the 
Public  Kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Mu- 
nich the  expence  for  fuel  is  lefs  than  one  pjr  cent. 
of  the  coft  of  the  Food,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
computation,  page  206,  Chap.  III.  of  this  Eflay : 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  greater  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain, 
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With  regard  to.  the  price  at  which  IiKlian  Com 
can  be  iitiported  into  this  country  from  North 
America  in  time  of  peace,  the  following  inform- 
ation, which  I  procured  through  the  medium 
olF  a  friend,<  from  Captain  Scott,  a  moft  worthy 
man,  who  has  been  conftantly  employed  above 
thirty  years  as  mafter  of  a  ihip  in  the  trade  be- 
tween London  and  Bodon  in  the  State  of  Mafla- 
chufetts,  will  doubtlefs  be  confidered  as  authentic  *• 

The  following  are  the  queftions  which  were  put 
to  him, -r- with  his  anfwers  to  them: 

S^  What  is  the  freight,  p^  totpy  of  merchandifc 
from  Bodon  in  North  America  to  London  in  time 
of  peace? A.  Forty  fliillings  (fterling). 

j^  What  is  the  freight,  fef  barrel,  of  Indian 
Corn  ?        *A.  Five  flnltings. 

^  .How  much  per  cent,   is^  paid  for  infurdnce 
from  Bofton  to  London  in  time  of  peace  ? 
A.  Two  per  cent. 

^  What  is  the  medium  price  of  Indian  Com, 

per  bufliel,  in  New  England  ? A.  Two  (hillmgs 

and  iixpence. 

*  This  gentleman^  who  is  as  remarkable  for  his  good  fortune  9t 
fea,  as  he  is  refpe^able  on  account  of  his  private  tharafier  and 
profeiHonal  knowledge,  has  croiTed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  almoft 
incredible  numbrr  of  etu  bundrtd  and  ten  times!  and  without  mtfsimg 
with  the  fmalleft  accident.  He  is  now  on  the  feas  in  his  way  to 
North  Aqierica ;  and  this  voyage,  which  it  his  hundred  and  eleventh,  be 
intends  fhould  be  hia  laft.— May  he  arrive  fafe,—- and  ma^y  belong 
enjoy  in  peace  and  quiet  the  well-earned  fruits  of  his  laborious  life ! 
Who  caii  reileA  on' the  innumerable  ftornis  he  muft  have  experienced^ 
and  |iertl&  he  has  efcaped,  withoiU  feeling  nuicb  interefted  in  his  pre* 
lervation  and-faappintfs? 

^  What 
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J^  What  IS  the  price  of  it  at  this  time  ?—^-— -if . 
Three  fliillings  and  fixpence, 

J^  How  many  bulhels  of  Indian  Corn*  are 
reckoned  to  a  barrel  ? — »--/f .  Four. 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  Indian  Cora 
^light9  in  time  of  peace,  be  imported  into  this 
country  and  fold  here  for  lefs  than  fdur  Jhillings 
the  bufliel ; — and  that  it  ought  Hot  tq  coft  at  this 
moment  much  more  th^sx  five  Jhillings  a  bufliel.  , 

If  it  be  imported  in  ca&s,  (which  is  certainly 
the  beft  way  of  packing  it,)  as  the  freight  of  a 
barrel  containing  four  bufliels  is  five  (hillingt,  this 
gives  I  s*  3  d.  a  bufliel  for  .freight ;  and  if  we  add 
cne  penny  a  bufhel  for  infurance,.  this  will  make  the 
amount  of  freight  and  infurance  is.  4 d.  which, 
added  to  the  prime  cofl:  of  the  Com  in  America^ 
(2  s.  6  d.  per  bufliekin  the  time  of  peace,  and  3  s.  6d. 
at  this  time,)  will  bring  it  to  3  s.  10  d.  per  bufliel 
in  time  of  peace,  and  4  s.  i  o  d.  at  this  prefent 
moment.  • 

A  bufliel  of  Indian  Com  of  the  growth  of  New 
England  was  found  to  weigh  61  lb.  j  but  we  will 
fuppofe  it  to  weigh  at  a  medium  only  60  lb.  per 
bufl>el;  and  we  will  alfo  fuppofe  that  to  each 
bufliel  of  Corn  when  ground  there  is  gib.  of  bran, 
which  is  furely  a  very  large  allowance,  and  i  lb.  of 
vafte  in  grinding  and  fifting  ;-^this  will  leave  5olb. 
of  flour  for  each  bufliel  of  the  Corn ;  and  as  it  will 
coft,  in  time  of  peace,  only  35.^1  od.  or  46  pence, 
this  gives  for  each  pound  of  flour  ^i  of  a  penny, 
or  3^  farthings  very  nearly. 

If  the  price  of  the  Indian  Corn  j^fr  bufliel  be 
taken  at  4s.   lod.  what  it  ought  to  coft  at  this 
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time  in  London,  without  any  bounty  on  importa* 
tion  being  brought  into  the  account, — the  price  of 
the  flour  will  be  4s.  lod.  equal  to  58  pence  for 
5dlb.Mn  weight,  or  i^  penny  the  pound,  which  is 
lefs  than  one  third  of  the  prefent  price  of  wheat 
flour.  Rice,  which  is  certainly  not  more  nourifliing 
than  Indian  Corn,  cofts  4^  pence  the  pound. 

If -rV  of  ^he  value  of  Indian  Corn  bemadded  to 
defray  the  expence  of  grinding  it,  the  price  of  the 
flour  will  not  even  then  be  greater  in  London  than 
one  penny  the  pound  in  time  of  peace,  and  about 
one  penny  farthing  at  the  prefent  high  price  of  that 
grain  in  North  America.  Hence  it  appears,  that  in 
ilating  the  mean  price  in  London  of  the  flour  of 
Indian  Corn  at  yone  penny  farthings  I  have  rather 
rated  it  too  high  than  too  low. 

With  regard  to  the  expence  of  importing  it, 
there  maybe,  and  doubtlefs  there  are  frequently 
other  expences  befides  thofe  of  freight  and  infur- 
ance  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  expences  attending  the  importation  of 
it  may  be  reimburfcd  by  the  profits  arifing  from 
the  fale  of  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  imported,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  perfon  who  imports  it  every 
year,  and  always  avails  himfelf  of  that  advantage. 

One  circumftance  much  in  favour  of  the  intro- 
dudion  of  Indian  Corn  into  common  ufe  in  this 
country  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  had 
in  any  quantity.  ^It  grows 'in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  almoft  in  every  climate ;  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries two  or  three  crops  of  it  may  be  raifed  from 
the  fame  ground  in  the  courfe  of  a  yean—- It  fucceeds 
equally  well  in  the  cold  regions  of  Canada  j — in  the 
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temperate  climes  of  the  United  States  of  America  j— 
and  in  the  burning  heats  of  the  tropics ;  and  it  might 
be  had  from  Africa  and  Afia  as  well  as  from  America. 
And  were  it  even  true, — what  I  never  can  be  per- 
fuaded  to  believe,r^that  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
introduce  it  as  aii  article  of  Food  in  this  country, 
it  might  at  leaft  be^  ufed  as  fodder  for  cattle,  whofe 
aVerfion  to  it,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  would  not  be 
found  to  be  unconquerable. 

Oats  now  coft  near  two  pence  the  pound  in  this 
country.  Indian  Corn,  which  would  cpft  but 
a  little  more  than  half  as  much,  would  certainly  be 
inuch  more  nourifliing,  even  for  horfes,  as  well  as 
for  horned  cattle; — and  as  for  hogs  and  poultry 
they  ought  never  to  be  fed  with  any  other  grain* 
Thofe  who  have  tailed  the  pork  and  the  poultry 
fatted  on  Indian  Corn  will  readily  give  their  aflent 
'  10  this  opinion. 
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CHAP.   VII. 

Receipts  for  preparing  various  Kinds  of  cheap  Food. 
— CyMACCARONi.—Cy  Potatoes. — Approved 

Receipts  for  boiling  Potatoes.^^^Of  Fotatoe  Pud- 
dings.-^Of  Potatoe  Dumplins. — Of  boiled  Pota* 
toes  with  a  Sauce^^Of  Potatoe  Sallad.'^Of 
Barley — Is  much  more  nutritious  than  Wheat.^^ 
Barley  Meal^  a  good  Subjiitute  for  Pearl  Barley^ 
for  making  Soups. — General  DireSlions  for  pre- 
paring  cheap  Soups. — Receipt  for  the  cheapejl  Soup ' 
that  can  be , made. — Of  SAUP'^Method  of  pre- 
paring  it — Is  an  excellent  Subjiitute  for  Bread.^-^ 
Of  burnt  Soup. — O/^Rye  Bread. 

TTP'HEN  I  began  writing  the  foregoing  Chapter 
of  this  Eflay,  I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to 
procure  fatisfaftory  information  refpeding  the 
manner  in  which  the  maccaroni  eaten  by  the  Poor 
in  Italy,  and*  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  is  prepared ;— but  though  I  have  taken 
much  pains  in  making  thefe  inquiries^  my  fuccefs 
in  them  has  not  been  fuch  as  I  could  have  wiihed ; 
— The  procefs,  I  have  often  been  told,  is  very  Am- 
ple ;  and  from  the  very  low  price  at  which  macca- 
Toni  is  fold  ready  cooked,  to  the  Lazzaroni  in  the 
ftreets  of  Naples,  it  cannot  be  expenfive. — There 
is  a  better  kind  of  maccaroni  which  is  prepared, 
and  fold  by  the  nuns  in  fome  of  the  convents  in 

Italy, 
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Italy^  which  is^  much  dearer ;  but  this  {ort  would 
in  any  coiimtry  be  too  expenfive  to  be  uCed  as 
Food  for  the  Poor. — It  is  however  not  dearer 
than  many  kinds  of  Food  ufed  by  the  Poor  ioi  this 
country ;  and  ^  it  is  very  palatable  and  whblefome, 
and  may  be  ufed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  receipt  for 
preparing  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to 
ttiany  of  my  readers. 


A  Receipt  for    makirig  that    Kind  of  Maccaroni 

called  in  Italy  Tagliati. 

Take  any  number  of  ircih  laid  ^ggs  and  break 
them  info  a  bowl  or  tray,  beat .  them  up  with  a 
fpoon, '  but  not  to  a  froth,— add  of  the  fincft 
wheat  flour  as  much  as^  is  neceffary  to  form  a 
dough  of  the  confidence  of  pafte.— *Work  this 
pafte  well  with  a  rolling-pin ; --roll  it  out  into 
very  thin  leaves;  lay  ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
leaves  one  upon  the  other,  and  with  a  fharp  knife 
cut  them  into  very  fine  threads*— Thefe  threads 
(which,  if  the  mafs  is  of  a  proper  confiftency^  will 
not  adhere  to  each  other)  are  to  be  laid  on  a  cleaxi 
board,  or  on  paper,  and  dried  in  the  air. 

This  maccaroni,  (or  ctti  pqfie  as  it  'is  called  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  in  great  repute,)  may  be 
eaten  in  various  ways  \  but  the  mod  common  way 
of  uiing  it  is  to  eat  it  with  milk  inftead  of  bread^. 
and  with  chicken  broth,  and  other  broths  and 
foups,  with  which  it  is  boiled.  With  proper  care 
it  may  be  kept  good  for  fnaay  months* 

It 
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It  IS  fometimes  fried  in  butter,  and  in  this  way 
of  cooking  it,  it  forms  a  moft  excellent  difli  in- 
deed ;  inferior,  I  believe,  to  no  di(h  of  flour  that 
can  be  made.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  cheap 
difh,  as  eggs  and  butter  are  both  expenfive  articles 
in  moft  countries* 

An  inferiour  kind  of  cut  pajle  is  fometimes  pre- 
pared by  the  Poor  in  Germany,  which  is  made 
fimply  of  water  and  wheat  flour,  and  this  has 
more  refemblance  to  common  maccaroni  than  that 
juft  defcribed ;  and  might,  in  many  cafes^  be  ufed 
inftead  of  it.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it 
can  be  kept  long  without  fpoiling  \  whereas  macca- 
roni, as  is  well  known,  may  be  kept  good  for  a 
great  length  of  time.— Though  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  fatisfadory  information  relative  to 
the  procefs  of  making  maccaroni,  yet  I  have  made 
fome  experiments  to  afcertain  the  expence  of 
cooking  it,  and  of » the  coft  of  the  cheefe  neceflary 
for  giving  it  a  relifli. 

Half  a  pound  of  maccaroni,  which  was  pur- 
chafed  at  an  Italian  fliop  in  London,  and  which 
coft  ten  pence  *,  was  boiled  till  it  was  fufficiently 
done,  namely,  about  one  hour  and  an  half, 
when,  being  taken  out  of  the  boiling  water  and 
weighed,  it  was  found  to  weigh  thirty-one  ounces 

*  This  maccaroni  would  not  probably  have  coft  one  quarter  of 
that  Turn  at  Naples*— Common  maccaroni  is  frequently  fold  there 
as  low  as  fourteen  grain  a,  equal  to  ^st  pence  half- penny  fterling  the 
rottolo,  weighing  twenty-eight  ounces  and  three  quarters  Avoirdu- 
pois, which  is  three  pence  fterling  the  pound  AvoiVdupois.  An  infe. 
Hour  kind  of  maccaroni,  Aich  as  is  commonly  fold  at  Naples  to  the 
Poor,  cofts  not  more  than  two  pence  fteding  the  pound  Avoir- 
dupois. 

and 
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and  an  half,  or  one  pound  fifteen  ounces  and  an 
half.  The  quantity  of  cheefe  employed  to  give  a 
relifli  to  this  difli  of  boiled  maccaroni,  (and  which 
was  grated  over  it  after  it  was  put  into  the  di(h,) 
was  one  oilnce,  and  coft  iwo  farthings. 

Maccaroni  is  confidered  as  very  cheap  Food  in 
thofe  countries  where  it  is  prepared  in  the  greatefl: 
perfection,  and  where  it  is  in  common  ufe  among 
the  Jower  claffes  of  fociety* ;  and  a&  wheat,  of  which 
grain  it  is  always  made,  is  a  ftaple  commodity  in 
this  country,  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  ta 
tajce  fome  trouble  to  introduce  the  manufafture  of 
it,  particularly  as  it  is  already  become  an  article  of 
luxury  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  as  great 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported  and  fold  here 
at  a  moft  exorbitant  price  *. — But  maccaroni  is  by 
no  means  the  cheapeft  Food  that  can  be  prbvided 
for  feeding  the  Poor,  in  this  ifland; — nor  do  I 
believe  it  is  fo  in  any  country. — Polenta^  or  Indian 
Corn^  of  which  fo  much  has  already  been  faid,— • 
and  Potatoes  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  faid, — 
are  both  much  better  adapted,  in  all  refpeds,  for 
that  purpofe.— Maccaroni  would  however,  I  am 
perfuaded,  could  it  be  prepared  in  this  country,  be 
much  lefs  expenfive  than  many  kinds  of  Food  now 

*  If  maccaroni  could  be  made  in  this  country  as  cheap  as  it  is  made 
in  Naples,  that  Is  to  fay,  fo  as  to  be  afforded  for  threb  pence  fterling 
the.  pound  Avoirdupois,  for  the  bed  fort,  (and  I  do  not  fee  why  it 
ihould  not,)  as  half  a  pound  of  dry  maccaroni  weighs  when  boiled 
very  nearly  two  pounds,  each  pound  of  boiled  maccaix>ni  would  coft 
on\y  three  farthings,  and  the- cheefe  ncceflary  for  giving  it  a  reli/h  o« 
farthing  more,  making  together  onepemy  $  which  is  certainly  a  very  mo. 
decate  price  for  fuch  good  and  wholefome  Food* 

commonly. 
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commonly  ufcd^  by  our  Poor;   and  confequentlj 
might  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  them. 

With  regard  to  Potatoes^  they  are  now  fo  gene- 
rally known,  and  their  ufefulnefs  is  fo  univerfally 
acknowledged,  that  it  would  be  a  wafte  of  time 
to  attempt  to  recommend  them. — I  fhall  therefore 
content  myfelf  with  merely  giving  receipts  for  a 
few  cheap  diflies  in  which  they  are  employed  as  a 
principal  ingredient* 

Though  there  is  no  article  ufed  as  Food  of 
which  I  a  greater  variety  of  well-tafted  and  whole- 
fome  difhes  may  be  prepared  than  of  potatoes,  yet 
it  feems  to  be  tHe  unanimous  opinion  of  thofe  who 
are  moft  acquainted  with  thefe  ufeful  vegetables, 
that  the  bed  way  of  cootdng  them  is  to  boil  them 
fimply,  and  with  their  Ikins  on,  in  water. — But  the 
manner  of  boiling  them  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  indifference.  This  procefs  is  better  underftood 
in  Ireland,  where  by  much  the  greater  ^art  of  the 
inhabitants  live  almoft  entirely  on  this  Food,  than 
any  where  elfe.  ' 

This  is  what  might  have  been  expefbed ;— but 
thofe  who  have  never  confidered  with  attention  the 
extreme  flownefs  of  the  progrefs  of  national  im- 
provements, where  nobody  takes  pains  to  accelerate 
theniy  will  doubtlefs  be  furprifed  when  they  are 
told  that  in  moft  parts  of  England,  though  the 
ufe  of  potatoes  all  over  the  country  has  for  fo 
Uiany  years  been  general,  yet,  to  this  bout,  few, 
comparatively,  who  eat  them,  know  how  to  drefs 
them  properly. — The  inhabitants  of  thofe  counties 
which  lie  on  the  fea-coaft  oppofite  to  Ireland  have 
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adopted  the  Iriih  method  of  boiiing  potatoes  ;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  century  at  ieaft 
would  have  been  required  for  thofe  improvements 
to  have  made  their  way  through  the  ifland,  had 
not  the  prefcnt  alarms  on  account  of  a  fcarcity  of 
grain  roufed  the  public,  and  fixed  their  attention 
upon  a  fubje^  too  long  negleded  in  this  enlight* 
cned  country. 

The  introduftion  of  improvements  tending .  to 
increafe  the  comforts  and  innocent  enjoyments  of 
that  numerous  and  ufeful  clafs  of  mankind  who 
earn  their  bread  by  the  fwe^t  of  their  brow,  is  aii 
'  objeft  not  more  interefting  to  a  benevolent  mind 
than  it  is  important  in  the  eyes  of  an  enSghtened 
ftatefman. 

There,  are,  without  doubt,  great  men  who  will 
fmile  at  feeing  thefe  obfervations  conneAed  with  a 
fubjefi  fo  humble  and  obfcure  as.  the  boiling  of 
potatoes,  but  good  men  will  feel  that  the  fiibjeft  is 
not  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

The  following  direftions   for  boiling  potatoes, 
which  I  have,  copied  from  a  late  Report  of  the 
.  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  can  recommend  from  my 
own  experience : 

**  'On  the    boiling   of  Potatoes  fo  as   to  be  eat  as 

"  Bread. 
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**  There  is  nothing  that  would  tend  more  to 
promote  the  confumption  ^of  potatoes  than  to 
have  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  them  as 
Food  generally  known«*^In   London,    this  is 


« 
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•^  Kttle  attended  to ;  whereas  in  Lancaih^re  and 
•'  Ireland  the  boiling  of  potatoes  is  brought  to 
"  very  great  perfedion  indeed*  When  prepared  in 
*^  the  following  manner,  if  the  quality  of  the  root 
**  is  good,  they  may  b6  eat.  as  bread,  a  praftice 
*'  not  unufual  in  Ireland.— The  potatoes  Ihould 
**  be,  as  much  as  poffible,  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
"  the  large  and  fmall  ones  boiled  feparately* — 
*^  They  muft  be  waflied  clean,  and,  without  paring 
*'  or  fcraping,  put  in  a  pot  with  cold  water,  not 
*/  fufficient  to  cover  them,  as  they  will  produce 
•'  themfelves,  before  they  boil,  a  confiderable  quan- 
*'  tity  of  fluid.— They  do  not  admit  of  being  put 
•^  into  a  veffel  of  boiling  water  like  greens.— If  the 
"  potatoes  are  tolerably,  large,  it  will  be  ne* 
**^  ceflary,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  to  throw  in 
^*  fome  cold  water,  and  occafionally  to  repeat  it, 
*'  till  the  potatoes  are  boiled  to  the  heart,  (which  , 
*^  ^ill  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
**  quarter,  according  to  their  fize,)  they  will  other- 
*^  wife  crack,  and  burfl  to  pieces  on  the  outfide, 
whilft  the  infide  will  be  nearly  in  a  crude  ftate^ 
and  cohfequently  very  unpalatable  and  unwhole- 
fome.— During  the  boiling,  throwing  in  a  little 
*'  fait  occafionally  is  found  a  great  improvement, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  flower  they  are  cooked 
the  better. — When  boiled,  pour  off  the  water,  and 
evaporate  the  mdifliure,  by  replacing  the  veflel 
in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled  once  more 
over  the  fire,— This  makes  them  remarkably 
dry  and  mealy. — They  fliould  be  brought  to 
^*  the  table  with  the  fliins  on,  and  eat  with  a  little 
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^^  fait,  as  bread.— Nothing  but  experience  can 
^  fatisfy.  any  one  how  fuperior  the  potatoe  is,, 
^^  thus  prepared,  if  the  fort  is  good  and  meally«— »< 
^^  Some  prefer  roafting  potatoes;  but  the  mode 
<<  above  detailed,  extracted  partly  from  the  inte* 
*' refting  paper  of  Samuel  Hayes,  Efquire,  of- 
^*  Avondale,  in  Ireland,  (Report  on  the  Culture 
**  of  Potatoes,  p.  103.)  and  partly  from  the  Lanca^ 
**  (hire  reprinted  Report  (p.  63.),  and  other  Com^ 
^^  noLunications  td  the  Board,  is  at  leait  equal,  if 
*'  not  fiiperior*— i*Some  have  tried  boiling  pota- 
^  toes  in  fleam,  thinking  by  that  procefs  tha^ 
^^  they  mud  imbibe  lefs  water.-^But  immerfion  in 
>^  water  caufes  the  difcharge  of  a  certain  fubftance, 
^^  which  the  fteam  alone  is  incapable  of  doing, 
•*  and  by  retaining  which,  the  6avour  of  the  root 
**  is  injured,  and  they  afterwards  become  dry  by 
**  being  put  over  the  fire  a  fecond  time  without 
"  water .-r With  a  little  butter,  or  milk,  or  fifli^ 
*'  they  make  an  excellent  mefs/* 

Tbefe  directions  are  fo  clear,  that  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  miftake  them;  and  thofe  who  follow 
them  exadly  will  find  their  potatoes  furpHfinely 
improved,  and  will  be  convinced  that  the  lilanner  of 
boiling  them  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 

Were  this  method  of  boiling  potatoes  generally 
known  in  countries  where  thefe  Vegetables  are  only 
beginning  td  make  their  way  into  common  ufe,-^ 
&is  in  Bavaria,  for  inftance, — I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
would  contribute  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  their 
fpeedy  introduction. 

V  The 


ii6  6/  hod. 

^ht  follDwitig  account  of  an  experimerit,  latef/ 
made  in  one  of  the  parifhes  of  this  iQetropoli»\ 
(I^ondon)^  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend^ 
\lrho  has  permitted  me  to  publifh  it.— It  will  ferve; 
to  ihow,-^— what  I  am  mod:  anxious  to  make  ap- 
pear, — that  the  prejudices  of  the  Poor  in  regard  to 
their  Food  are  not  tmconquerabU. 

^*  The  parifif  officers  of  Saint  Oiaves,  Souf  hwark, 
^^  defirous  of  contributing  their  aid  towards  leflening' 
the  confumption  of  wheat,  refolved  on  the  foUow^ 
ing  fuccedaneum  for  their  cuftomary  fuet  pudding, 
which  they  give  to  their  poor  for  dinner  one  day 
^^  in  the  week ;  which  was  ordered  as  follows  s 

a^lb.  potatoes  beScdy  andl  ^ 

fkinned  and  maihed         \ 

ft  ^ 

2  gallons  of  milk          -  -        014 

'     I2lb.  of  fuety  at  4I  •             046 

1  peck  of  flour          -  •            040 

Baking          "           .  .018 

Expence     i     06 

'^  Their  ordinary  fuet-puddmg  had  been  n^ide 
*'  thus : 


ic 


£.  A  d. 

2  Buftiels  of  flour 

*• 

-»        I  12    0 

1 2  lb.  fuct 

A 

0,  4    6 

Baking 

• 

0    I    8 

Cofts  of  the  ingredients  for  thel 
'       potatoe.fuet-pudding         J 


Expence     i   18     2 


o    6 


Difference    o  17     8 


This 


iThis  was  the  dinner  provided  for  200  perfons. 
Who  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  cheapeft  of 
thefe  preparations,  and  wifli  it^  to.  be  continued. 

The  following  baked  potatoe-puddings  were  pre- 
pared in  the  hotel  where  I  lodge>  and  were  tafted 
.  Dy  a  number  of  perfons>  who  found  them  in  general 
Very  palatable. 

Baked  Poiatoe^puddifjiigs* 

NM. 

^  i  2  ounces  of  potatoes^  boiled,  ikinned,  and 

mafhed; 
i  ounce  of  fiiet } 

1  ounce  (or  iV  of  a  pint)  of  niilk,  arid 
t  ounc6  of  Gloucefier  cheefe. 


•  *  • 

*!fdtal  15  ounces, — mixed  with  as  much  boiling^ 
Water  as  was  neceflary  to  bring  it  to  a  due  con- 
fiftdnce,  and  then  baked  in  an  eafthern  pan. 

w  ir. 

1  i  oiihcel  of  mafhed  pdtatbes  as  before ; 

I  dunce  of  milk,  and 

I  ounce  of.fuet;  with  a  fufEcient  quantity 
bf^f^ti<^Mixed  up  with  boiling  water,  and  baked 
in  a  pan. 

12  ounces  of  riiaflied  potatoes  $ 
i  ounce  of  fuet ; 

i  ounce  of  red  herrings  pounded  fine  in  a 
mortax'.^^Mixed^— baked,  &c.  as  before, 

U2  N* 
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,  slf'.  C^  FoaS* 

•    tl  ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes ; 
t  ounce  of  fuet^  and 

I  ounce  of  hung  beef  grated  fine  wJtfi"  It 
grater.'i— Mixed  and  baked  as  before. 

Thefe  puddings  when  baked  weighed  from  rr 
to  12  ounces  each.-i-They  were  all  liked  by  thofe 
vho  tafted  them,  but  N^  Ir  and  N*  III.  feemed  ta 
meet  with  the  mod  general  approbation. 

Receipt  fit  a  very  eheup  Petaioe^'dtOnpUn.    - 

■ 

Take  any  quantity  of  potatoes,  half  boiled ; — Hidn 
or  pare  them,  and  gKite  ihem  fto  acoarfe  powder  witk 
a  grater ;  mix  them  up  with  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  flour,  t:7>  for  inftance,^  of  the  weight  of  the^ 
potatoes^  or  even  lef^;-— add  a  feafoning  of  ialt,^ 
'  pepper,  and  fweet  herbs  ;^~mix  up  die  whole  with* 
boiling  water  to  a  proper  confiflency,  and  form  the 
mafs  into  dumplins  of  the  fize  of  a  large  apple.— 
Roll  the  dumplins,  when  formed,  in  fiouFy  to  pre-^ 
vent  the  water  from  penetrating  them,  and  put 
^hem  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  till  they 
jife  to  the  fdrface  of  the  water,  and  fwim^  when 
they  wilt  be  found  to  Be  fufficiently  done^ 

Thefe  dumplins  may  be  made  very  favoury 
fey  mixing  with  them  a  fmall  qiKintity  of  grate  J 
hung  beef,  or  of  pounded  red  herring* 

Fried  bread  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  them,f 
and  this,  without  any  other  addition,  except  a  fea- 
foning of  fait,  forms  an  excellent  difb» 

1^  Upoft 
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Upon  tbe  fame  principles  upon  whigh  thefe 
^lamplins  are  prepared,  large  boiled  bag-puddings 
may  be  made ;  and  for  feeding  the  Ppor  in  a  public 
cftabiiihment,  where  ^reat  numbers  are  to .  be  fed» 
puddings,  as  there  is  lefs  trouble  in  prepariqg  thfsm» 
are  always  to  be  preferred  to  duibplins. 
...It  would  fwell  thi?  Eflay,  (which  has  already  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  aiBgned  to  it,)  to  the  fise  of  a- 
large  volume,  were  I  to  give  receipts  for  all  the 
good  diflies  that  may  be  prepared  with  potatoes.— 
There  is,  however,  one  method  of  preparing  pota- 
toes i)iuch  in  ufe  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  which  \ 
appears  to  me  to  ^deferve^  being  particularly  mricn^- 
tioned  and  recommended ; — it  is  as  follows : 

A  Receipt  for  preparing  boiled  Potatoes  with  4 

Sauce. 

The  potatoes  being  properly  boiled  and  Odnned^, 
are  cut  into  flices,*  and  put  into  a  di(b,  and  a  fauce, 
fimilar  to   that  commonly  .  ufed  with  a  iricaleed 
chicken,  is  poured  over  them. 

This  makes  an  excellent  and  a  very  wholefome 
di(h,  but  more  calculated,  it  is  true,  for  the  tables 
of  the  opulent  than  for  the  Poor.-rGood  fauce$ 
might  however  be  compofed  for  this  diih  which 
would  not  be  expenfive.— Common  milk-porridge, 
made  rather  thicker  than  ufual,  with  wheat  flour, 
and  well  falted,  would  not  be  a  bad  iauce  for  it^ 

Potatve  Salad.    ^'     ' 

'  A  di(h  in  high  repute  in  fome  parts  q{  GermaiiJ', 
and  which  deferves  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
is  a  falad  of  potatoes.'    The  potatoes  being  pro- 

u  3  perly 
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perly  boiled  and  fldnned,  are  cut  into  thin  fikes,^ 
and  the  fame  faace  which  is  commonly  ufed  for 
falads  of  lettuce  is  poured  over  them ;  fome  mix 
anchovies  with  this  fauce,  which  gives  it  a  very 
agreeable  reliih,  and  with  potatoes  it  is  remarkably 
palatable. 

Boiled  potatoes  cut  in  flices  and  fried  in  butter, 
or  in  lard,  and  feafoned  with  fait  and  pepper,  is 
likewife  a  very  palatable  and  wholefome  difh. 

Of  Barley^ 

.  I  have  more  than  onpe  mentioned  the  extraor* 
^nary  nutritive  powers  of  this  grain,  and  the  ufe 
of  it  in  feeding  the  Poor  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
recommended.— It  is  now  beginning  to  be  mu<:I^ 
ufed  in  this  country,  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  for 
making  bread  \  but  it  is  not,  I  am  perfuac^ed, 
in  bread,  but  in  foups^  that  barley  Ccih  be  em- 
ployed to  the  greatelt  advantage. — It  is  aftonifh- 
ing  how  much  water  a  fmall  quantity  of  Barley- 
meal  will  thicken,  and  change  to  the  conflfte^cy 
of  a  jelly ; — a^d^  if  my  fufpicions  with  regard  to, 
the  part  which  water  afts  in  nutrition  are  founded, 
this  will  enable  us  to  account,  ^ot  only  for  the 

^nutritive  quality  of  Barley,  but  alfo  for  the  feme.^ 
quality  in  a  ftill  higher*  degree  which  fago   and 

^ifitlope  are  known  to  poffefs. — Sago  and  falope 
thicken,  and  change  to' the  confiftency  of  a  jelly, 
(and;  as  I  fuppofe;^  prepare  for  decompofition,)  <^ 
jreater  quantity  of  w^ter  than  Barley,  and  Jpoth 
Lgo  and  falope  are  known  to  be  nutritious  in  a 
very  extraordinary  desrree. 
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Bariey  will  thicken  and  change  to  a  jelly  much 
more  water  than  any  other  grain  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  rice  even  not  excepted ; — and  I 
have  found  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  refult  of 
innumerable  experiments^  which  in  the  courfe  of 
Ibveral  years  have  been  made  under  my  dii^dion 
in  the  public  kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at 
Munich,  that  for  making  foups,  Barley  is  by  far  the 
beft  grain  that  can  be  employed^ 

Were  I  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  comparative  nutritioufnefs  of  Barley-meal 
and  wheat-flour,  when  ufed  in  foups j  I  (hould  not 
hefitate  to  fay  that  I  think  the  former  at  lead  three 
or  four  times  as  nutritious  at  the  latter. 

Scotch  broth  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
nouriihihg  diflies  in  common  ufe ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  owes  its  extraordinary  nutritive  quality 
tp  the  Scotch  (or  Pearl)  Barley,  which  is  always^ 
ufed  in  preparing  it.-^If  the  barley  be  omitted,  the 
broth  will  be  found  to  be  poor  and  wafty,  and  will 
afford  little  nourifhment ; — but  any  of  the  other 
ingredients  may  be  retrenched  ;•— «even  the  meat ;  -« 
without  impairing  very  fenfibly  the  nutritive  quality 
of  the  Food. — Its  flavour  and  palatablenefs  may  be 
impaired  by  fuch  retrenchments }  but  if  the  water 
be  well  thickened  with  the  Barley,  the  Food  will 
(till  be  very  nourifliing. 

In  preparing  the  foup  ufed  in  feeding  the  Poor  in 
the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  Pearl  Barley  has 
hitherto  been  ufed ;  but  I  have  found  by  fome  ex* 
periments  J  have  lately  made  in  London^  that  Pearl 
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Barley  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  as  common  Barley 
•meal  will  anfwer,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  juft  ai^ 
well.— In  one  refpe^  it  anfwer$  better,  for  it  doc5 
not  require  half  fo  much  boiling. 

In  comparing  cheap  foups  for  feeding  the  Poor, 
the  following  (hort  and  plai?i  directions  will  be 
found  to  be  ufeful : 

# 

General  dire^iansfor  preparing  cheap  Soup.  ♦ 

,  Firft,  Each  .portion  of  Soup  (hould  copfift  of  onf 
pint  ind  a  quarter y  w}iich,  if  the  Soup  be  rich,  will 
afford  a  good  meal  to  a  grown  perfon. — Such  a 
portion  will  in  general  weigh  about  orie  pound  and  ^ 
quarter^  or  twenty  ounces  Avoirdupois. 

Secondly,  the  bafis  of  each  portion  of  Soup, 
ihould  confift  of  on^  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  Barley^ 
meal,  boiled  with  one  pint  and  a  quarter  of  water  till 
the  whole  be  reduced  to  the  unitorm  confiftency  of 
^  thick  jelly. — AH  other  additions  to  the  Soup  da 
little  elfe  than  ferv^  to  make  it  more,  palatable ;  of 
by  rendering  a  long  maftication  nece^ary,  to  in- 
creafe  and  prolong  the  pleafure  of  eating ; — ^botb 
thefe  otijefts  are  however  of  very  great  importance^ 
ind  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  them } 
but  both  of  them  may,  with  proper  managementj^ 
be  attained  without  much  expence. 

Were  I  afked  to  give  a  Receipt  for  the  cheapef| 
Food  which  (in  my  opinion)  it  would  be  poffible 
to  provide  in  this  pouotry,  it  would  b?  the  foU 
lowing; 

Keceip^ 


*  • 

I 
'   f  .  ■ 

Receipt  for  a  nieryxbeap  Soup 

Take  of  water  eight  gallons,  and  mixing,  wth  il 
51b.  X)f  barley-meal,  boil  it  to  the  confiftency  of  ^ 
thick  jelly. — ^Seafpn  it  with  fait,  pepper,  vinegar^ 
fweet  herbs,  and  four  red  herrings,  pounded  in  ^ 
mortar.-^Inftead  of  bread,  add  to  it  5lb.  of  Indian 
Com  made  into  Samp^  and  ftirring  it  together  witl( 
^  ladle,  ferve  it  up  immediately  in  portions  pf 
^o  ounces. 

Samp,  which  is  here  recon^mended,  is  a  dift  faicj 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  favages  of  Nortl^ 
America,  who  have  no  Cor-n- mills.-— It  is  Indiaa 
Corn  deprived  of  its  external  coat  by  foal^ing  it  tea 
or  twelve  hours  in  a  lixivium,  of  water  and  wood* 
alhes. — This  coat,  or  huik,  being  feparated  froni 
,the  kernel,  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  while 
the  grain,  which  is  fpecific^lly  heavier  than  watery  re^ 
'  mains  at  the  bottom  of  the  veiTel ;  which  grain,  thus 
deprived  of  its  hard  coat  of  armour,  is  boiled,  or 
rather  fimmered  for  a  great  length  of  time,  t,wo  dzyt 
for  inftance,  in  a  kettle  of  water  placed  near  the  fire. 
•—When  fufficiently  cooked,  the  kernels  will  be 
found  to  be  fwelled  to  a  great  fi^e  and  burft  open^ 
and  this  Food,  which  is  uncommonly  fweet  an4 
nourifhing,  may  be  ufed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ; 
but  the  beft  way  of  ufing  it  4s  to  mix  it  with  milk, 
find  with  foups,  and  broths,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
bread.  It  is  even  better  than  bread  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  for  befides  being  quite  as  palatable  as  the 
very  beft  bread,  as  it  is  lefs  liable  than  bread  to 
^rpw  XQQ.  fqft  wh^ji  mi:!i;e4  wUb  tliefe  liquids,  withv 
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out  being  difagreeably  hard,  it  requires  moro 
maftication,  and  confequently  tends  more  to  ia« 
creafe  and  prolong  the  pleafure  of  eating. 

The  Soup  which  may  be  prepared  with  the 
quantities  of  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
Receipt  will  be  fufficient  for  64  portions,  and  the 
cofl  of  thefe  ingredients  will  be  as  follows : 


For  5  lb.  of  Bailey*mea]y  at  i|  penpe,  the 

Barley   being  reckoned  at  the  prefent .  , 

▼try  high  price  of  it  in  this  country,  v;«.  |  '  ^ 
59.  6d.  /^r  bufhel 

5 lb.  of  Indian  Com  \\  pence  the  pound  t\ 

4  red  herrings  ...  •  j 

Vinegar  *  -  -  I 

Salt  .        ,     .  -  -  \ 

f  eppcr  9n4  fweet  herbs  *  •  f 

Total  3o{ 


This  fum,  (ao  J  pepce,)  divided  by  64,  the  num^ 
ber  of  portions  of  Soup,  gives  fomething  lefs  than 
pne  third  of  ,(i  penny  for  the  coft  pf  each  portion,— 1 
But  at  the  medium  price  of  Barley  in  Great  Britain, 
fuid  pf  Indian  Cpfn  as  it  may  be  afforded  here,  \ 
iim  perf^aded  that  this  Soup  may  be  provided  at; 
fne  farthing  the  portion  of  20  ounces. 

There  is  another  kiiid  of  Soup  in  great  repute 
among  the  poor  people,  and  indeed  among  the 
opulent  £irmers,  in  Germany,  which  would  not 
come  much  higher.-— This  is  what  is  called  burnt 
Sct^9  or  as  I  Ihould  rather  call  it,  brawn  Soupj  and 
f ( is  prepared  ia  the  fpUowin^  manner ; 


Fence* 

\ 
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Receipt  for  making  Brown  Soup. 

Take  a  fmall  piece  of  butter  and  put  it  over  tli^ 
fire  in  a  clean  frying-pan  made  of  iron  (not  copper, 
for  that  metal  ufed  for  this  purpofe  would  be  poifon- 
ous); — put  to  it  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  wheat  or  rye 
meal ; — ftir  the  whole  about  brifldy  with  ^  brosiij 
wooden  fpoon,  or  rather  knife,  with  a  broad  an4 
thin  edge,  till  the  butter  has  difappeared,  and  the 
meal  is  uniformly  of  a  deep  brown  colour ;  great 
care  being  taken,  by  ftirring  it  continually,  to  prcr 
vent  the  meal  from  being  burnt  to  the  pan.  ^ 

A  very  fmall  quantity  of  this  roafted  meal,  (perif 
haps  half  an  ounce  in  weight  would  be  fufficient,) 
being  put  into  a  fauce-pan  and  boiled  with  a  pint 
and  a  quarter  of  water,  forms  a  portion  of  Soup, 
which,  when  feafoned  with  fait,  pepper,  and  vinCf 
gur,,  and  eaten  with  bread  cut  fine,  and  mixed  with 
it  at  the  moment  when  it  is  ferved  up,  makes  a 
kind  of  Food  by  no  means  unpalatable  j  and  which 
is  faid  to  be  very  wholefome. 

As  this  Soup  may  be  prepared  in  a  very  Ihort 
time,  an  iAftaiit  being  fufficient  for  boiling  it ;  an4 
as  the  ingredients  fqr  making  it  are  very  cheap^ 
and  may  be  eafily  tranfported,  this  food  is  much 
ufed  in  Bavaria  by  our  woodrcutters,  who  go  into 
'|he  mountains,  far  from  any  habitations  to  fell 
wood. — Their  provifions  for  a  week,  (the  time 
fhey  commonly  remain  in  the  mountains,)  conlift 
of  a  large  loaf  of  rye  bread  (which,  as  it  does  no| 
fo.  foon  grow  dry  and  dale  as  wheaten  bread,  cs; 
always  preferred  to  it) ;  a  linen  bag  containing  ^ 
(mall  Quantity  of  roafted  meal^-^another  fmall  bag 
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of  fait  ;-rand  a  fmall  wooden  box  confsuning  feme 
pounded  black-pepper; — with  a  fmall  /rying-pan 
of  hammered  iron,  about  ten  or  eleven  inchejs  ia 
diameter,  which  ferves  them  bot%  as  an  utenfil  for 
cooking,  and  as  a  di(h  for  containing  the  viduals 
when  cooked,-— They  fometimes,  but  not  often^ 
take  with  them  a  fmall  bottle  of  vinegar; — but 
black-pepper  is  an  ingredient  in  brown  Soup,  which 
is  never  omitted. — Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  roafted 
meal  is  quite  enough  to  make  a  good  portion  of 
foup  for,oiie  perfon.;  and  the  quahtity  of  butter 
neceflary  to  be  ufed  in  roading  this  quantity  of  meal 
is  very  fmall,  and  will  coft  very  little.— One  ounce 
of  butter  would  be  fufEcient  for  roafting  eight 
ounces  of  meal ;  and  if  half  an  ounce  of  roafted 
meal  is  fuiEcient  for  making  one  portion  of  Soup^ 
iht  butter  will  not  amount  to  more  than  ^  o(  ^n 
ounce ;  and,  at  eight  pence  the  pound,  will  coft 
only  -/t  of  a  penny,  or  -f  of  a  farthings -^The  coft; 
of  the  meal  for  a  portion  of  this  Soup  is  not  much 
more  cdnfiderable.  If  it  be  rye  meal,  (which  is 
faid  to  be  quite  as  good  fot  roafting  as  the  fined 
wheat  flour,)  it  will  not  coft,  in  this  country, 
even  now  when  grain  is  fo^  dear,  more  than  i  |d« 
■fer  pound; — |  an  ounce,  therefore,  the  quantity 
tequired  for  one  portion  of  the  Soup,  would  coft 
only  -/y  of  a  farthing ; — and  the  meal  and  butter 
together  no  more  than  ({■  -i-  y%)  =r  -J-^,  or  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  4-  of  a  farthing, — If  to  this  fum  wq 
add  the  coft  of  the  ingredients  ufed  to  feafon  the 
$oup,  namely,  for  /alt,  pepper,  and  vinegar ^  allow* 

Ing  for  them  as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  coft  of 

^  tho 
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tfce  butter  and  the/ meal ^  or  ^  of  a  farthing,  this  will 
give  4  of  a  farthing  for  the  coftpf  the  ingredients 
tifed  in  preparing  one  portion  of  this  Soup ;  but  as 
the  bread  which  is  eaten  with  it  is  an  expenfive 
article,  this  Food  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  be 
cheaper  than  the  Soup  juft  mentioned ;  and  it  is 
certainly  neither  fo  poutifliing  nor  fo  wholefome. 

Brown  Soup  ^  mighty  however j  on  certain  occa- 
fions,  be  found  to  be  ufefuL  As  it  is  fo  foon 
cooked^  and  as  the  ingredients  for  making  it  aref 
'  fo  eafily  prepared,  preferved,  and  tranfported  from 
place  to  place;  it  might  be  ufeful  to  travellers^ 
and  to  foldier?  on  a  march.  And  though  it  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  itfelf  very  nourifhing^ 
yet  it  is  poffible  it  may  render  the  bread  eaten  with 
it  not  only  mote  nutritive,  but  alfo  more  whole-** 
fome ; — and  it  certainly  fenders  it  more  favour y 
and  palatable. — It  is  the  common  breakfaft  of  the 
|»eafants  in  Bavaria  ;  and  It  is  infinitely  preferable^ 
in  all  refpefls,  to  that  mod  pernicious  wafli,  tea^ 
With  which  the  lower  claffes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  drench  their  ftomachs,  and  ruin  their 
conilitutions* 

When  tea  is  mixed  with  a  fuiBcient  quantity  of 
fugar  and  good  cream; — when  It  is  taken  with  a 
large  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  or  with  toaft 
and  boiled  eggs ;'— and  above  all, — when  it  is  not 
drank  too  hot^  it  is  certainly  lefs  unwholefome ;  but; 
a  fimple  mfufiion  of  this  drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  a^ 
the  Poor  ufually  take  it,  is  certainly  a  poifon  whichj 
^  though  it  is  fometimes  flow  in  its  operation,  never 
fails  tQ  produce  very  fatal  eflfefts,  even  In  the 

^      ftrongeft 
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ftrongeft  cohftitiition,  where  the  free  ufc  of  it  is 
continued  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time; 

Of  Rye  Breads 

The  prejudice  in  this  ifland  againlt  bread  madd 
fef  Rye,  is  the  morfe  extraordinary,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  no  other  kind  of  bread  is  ufed  j 
and  as  the  general  ufe  of; it  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  for  a^es,  has  proved  it  to  be  perfeftl]^ 
wholefome* — In  thofe 'countries  ^here  it  is  in  com- 
mon ufe,  many  perfons  prefer  it  to  bread  made  of 
the  bed:  wheat  flour  ;  and  though  wheaten  bread  is 
commonly  preferred  to  it,  yet  I  am  perfiiaded  that 
the  general  difiike  of  it^  where  it  is  not  much  id 
ufe,  is  more  owing  to  its  being  badly  prepared^  or 
not  well  baked,  than  to  any  thing  etfe. 

As  an  account  of  fome  experiments  upon  baking 
Rye  Bread,  which  were  made  under  my  immediate 
care  and  infpe£tion  m  the  bake-houfe/  of  the  Houfe 
of  Jnduflry  at  Munich,  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe  to 
thofe  who  wifli  to  know  how  good  Rye  Bread  may 
be  prepared;  as^  alfo  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  of 
afcertaining,  by  fimilar  experiments,  what,  in  any 
given  cafe,  the  profit?  of  a  baker  really  are  ;  I  fliall 
publiOi  an  account  in  detail  of  thefe  experiments^ 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Eflay,  without  once  more 
recommending,  in  the  moft  earneft  manner,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Public,  and  more  efpecially  to  thcf 
attention  of* all  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  public 
affairs, — the  fubjeft  which  has  here  been  attempted 
to  be  inveftigated.      It  is  certainly  of  very  great 

importance. 
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'  Importance,  m  whatever  light  it  is  confidered ;  and. 
it  is  particularly  fo  at  the  prefent  moment :  for  hoiJU" 
ever  flatefmen  may  differ  in  opinion  with  refpe£l  to 
the  danger  or  expediency  of  making  any  alterations  in 
the  confiitution^  or  ejtablijhed  forms  of  government^  in 
times  of  popular  commotion^  no  doubts  can  be  enter'- 
tained  with  refped  to  the  policy  of  dimini/hing^  as  much 
as  pojjible^  at  all  timesy — and  more  efpecially  in  times 
like  the  prefent ^^^the  mifery  of  the  lower  claffes  of 
the  people. 


END  OF   THE   THIRD   ESSAY. 
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OF 


CHIMNEY    FIRE-PLACES^ 


WITH 


PROPOSALS  for  improving  them,  to  favc  Fuel; 
to  render  Dwelling-houfes  more  Comfortable,  and 
Salubrious;   and  effectually  to  prevent  C^iimnies 
*  from  Smoking. 


\ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


^THE  Author  thinks  it  his  duty  to  explain  the 
reafons  which  have  induced  hini  to  chatige 
the  order  in  which  the  publication  of  his  Eflays 
Jias  been  announced  to  the  Public — Being  *fud- 
denly  called  upon  to  fend  to  Edinburgh  a  perfon 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  altering  Chimney 
f'ire-places,  which  has  lately  been  .carried  into  exe- 
cution in  a  number  of  houfes  in  London,  in  order 
to  introduce  thefe  improvements  in  Scotland,  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  fend  any  perfon  on  fo 
important  an  errand,  without  more  ample  inftr no- 
tions th^n  could  well  be  given  verbally  j  and  being 
,  obliged  to  write  on  the  fubjeft,  he  thought  it  heft 
to  inveftigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  to  pub- 
'li(h  fuch  particular  dire<6tions  refpedting  the  im- 
provements in  queftion  as  may  be  fufficient  to 
enable  all  thofe^  who  may  be  defirous  of  adopting 
them,  to  make,  or  dired:  the  neceflary  alterations ' 
in  their  Fire-places  without  any  further  aflift- 
ance. 

The  following  Letter,  which  the  Author  received 
from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  Member  of  Par- 
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liament,  and  Prefident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture^ 
vrill  explain  this  matter  more  fully : 

**  You  will  hear  with  pleafure  that  your  mode 
*'  of  altering  Chimnies,  fo  as  to  prevent  their, 
*'  fmoking,  to  fave  fuel,  and  to  augment  heat, 
*'  has  anfwered  not  only  with  me,  but  with 
**  many  of  my  friends  who  have  tried  it ;  and  that 
the  Lord  Provoft  and  Magiftrates  of  Edinburgh 
have  voted  a  fum  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
**  pences  of  a  bricklayer,  who  is  to  be  fent  there 
for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifliing  the  fame  plan  in 
that  city.  I  hope  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
nefs  to  expedite  your  paper  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  Heat,  that  the  knowledge  of  fo  ufeful 
an  art  may  be  as  rapidly  and  as  extenfively  dif- 
*^  fufed  as  poffible. — With  my  bed  wifhes  for  your 
**  fuccefs  in  the  various  important  purfuits  in  which 
**  you  are  now  engaged,  believe  me,  with' great 
*    truth  and  regard, 

"  Your  faithful  and 
^^  obedient  fervant, 

"  John  Sinclair^'** 

Whitehall,  London, 
(^tb  February >  1796* 
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C  H  A  P.    I, 

Ftre-places  for  burning  Coaky  or  Wood^  in  an  open 
Chimney^  are  capable  of  great  ImprovemenU-^ 
Smoking  Ghimnies  may  in  all  Cafes  be  completely 
cured^ — The  immoderate  Size  of  the  Throats  of 
Chimnies  the  principal  Caufe  of  all  their  Imper^ 
feilions.^^Philofophical  Invefiigation  of  the  Sub^ 
je£i.^-^ Remedies  propofed  for  aH  the  Defe6ls  that 
have  been  difcovered  in  Chimnies  and  their  open 
Fire-places.-^Thefe  Remedies  applicable  to  Chim* 
nies  deflined  for  burning  Woodj  or  Turf  as  well 
as  thofe  confiruBed  for  burning  Coals* 

'TThe  plague  of  a  fmoking  Chimney. is  proverbial; 
but  there  are  many  other  very  great  defefts 
in  open  Fire-places,  as  they  are  now  commonly 
€onftru£ted  in  this  country,  and  indeed  through- 
cut  Europe,  which,  being  lefs  obvious,  are  feldom 
attended  to  ;  and  there  are  fome  of  them  very  fatal 
in  their  confequences  to  health ;  and,  I  am  per- 
fiiaded,  coft  the  lives  of  thoufands  every  year  in  this 
iiland. 

Thofe  cold  and  chilling  draughts  of  air  on  one 
fide  of ,  the  body,  while  the  other  fide  is  fcorched 
by  a  Chimney  fire,  which  every  one  who  reads 
this  muit  often  have  felt,  cannot  but  be  highly 

X  3  detri- 
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detrimental' to  health;  and  in  weak  and  delicate 
conftitutions  muft  often  produce  the  mofl:  fatal  ef- 
\  feSs. — I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my  own  niind  that 
thoufands  die  in  this  country  every  year  of  con- 
fiimptions  occafioned  folely  by  this  caufe. — By  a 
caufe  which  might  be  fo  eafily  removed! — by  a 
caufe,  the  removal  of  which  would  tend  to  promote 
comfort  and  convenience  in  fo  many  ways  J 

Strongly  imprefled  as  my  mind  is  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  fubje£t,  it  is  not  poflible  for  me  to 
remain  fiknt.— The  fubjeft  is  too  nearly  connefted 
with  many  of  the  moft  effential  enjoyments  of  life 
not  to  be  highly  interefting  to  all  thofe  who  feet 
pleafure  in  promoting,  or  in  contemplating,  the 
comfort  and  happinefs  of  mankind.*— And  without 
fuflfering  myfelf  to  be  deterred  cither  by  the  fear 
of  being  thought  to  give  to  the  fubjeft  a  degree  of 
importance  to  which  it  is  not  entitled ;  or  by  the 
apprchenfion  of  being  tirefome  to  niy  readers  by 
the  prolixity  of  my  defcriptions ; — I  ihall  proceed 
to  inveftigate  the  fubje£t,  in  all  its  parts  and  detaHs, 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  attention. — And  firft 
with  regatd  to  fmoking  Chimnies : 

There  are  various  c^ufes  by  which  Chimnies 
may  be  prevented  from  carrying  fmoke ;  but  there 
are  none  that  may  not  eafily  be  difcovered,  and 
completely  removed. — This  will  doubtlefs  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  bold  ^ii^rtion  ;  but  I  trull  I  ihall  be  able 
to  make  it  appear,  in  a  manner  perfeftly  fatisfitftory 
to  my  readers,  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  give  this 
opinion  but  upon  good  and  fufficient  grounds. 

Thofe  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  confider  the 
nature  and  properties  of  daftic  fluids, — of  air,—- 

9  fmoke. 
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iinofce,'— and  vapour, — and  to.  examine  the  laws  of 
their  motions,  and  the  neceffary  confequences  of 
their  being  rarified  by  heat,  will  perceive  that  it 
Would  be  as  much  a  miracle  if  fmoke  fliould  not  rife 
in  a  Chimney,  (all  hindrances  to  its  afcent  being  re- 
moved,) as  that  water  fliould  refufe  to  run  in  a 
fyphon,  or  to  defcendin  a  riven 

The  whole  myftery,  therefore,  of  curing  fmok- 
ing  Chimnies  is  comprifed  in  this  fimple  direc- 
tion,—3/^/2^  out  and  remove  thofe  heal  hindrances 
ivhich  forcibly  prevent  the  fmke  from  following  its 
natural  tendency  to  go  tip  the  Chimney ;  or  rather^ 
to  fpeak  more  accurately,  which  prevents  its  being 
forced  up  the  Chimney  by  the  preffure  of  the  hea* 
Vier  air  of  the  room. 

Although  the  caufes  by  which  the  afcent  of 
fmoke  in  a  Chimney  may  be  obftruded,  are  vari* 
ous,  yet  that  caufe  which  will  moft  commonly^ 
and  I  may  fay,  almoft  univerfally,  be  found  to  ope* 
rate,,  is  one  which  it  is  always  very  eafy  to  difcover, 
and  as  eafy  to  remove,— the  bad  cbnftrudion  of  the 
Chimney  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fire-place. 

In  the  courfe  of  all  my  experience  and  prafl:ice> 
in  curing  fmoking  Chimnies,  and  I  certainly  have 
not  had  lefs  than  five  hundred  under  my  hands, 
and  among  them  many  which  were  thought  to  be 
quite  incurable, — I  have  never  been  obliged,  ex- 
cept in  one  fingle  inftance,  to  have  recourfe  to  any 
other  method  of  cure  than  merely  reducing  the 
Fire-place  and  the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  immediately  above  the  Fire- 
place, to  a  proper  form,  and  to  juft  dimcnfions. 

X  4  That 
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That  my  principles  for  conftrufting  Fire-pfaces 
are  equally  applicable  to  thofe  which  are  dedgned 
for  burning  coal,  as  to  thofe  in  which  wood  is 
burnt,  has  lately  been  abundantly  proved  by  expe- 
riments made  here  in  London  ;  for  of  above  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Fire-places  which  have  been  altered 
in  this  city,  under  my  direction,  within  thefe  laft 
two  months,  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  an- 
swered perfedly  well*.— And  by  feveral  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  great  care,  and 
with  the  af&flance  of  thermometers,  it  has  been  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  faving  of  fuel,  arifing  from 
thefe  improvements  of  Fire-places,  amounts  in  all 
cafes  to  more  than  half^  and  in  many  cafes  to  more 

•  Eves  and  Sutton,  bricklayers^  Broad   San6luary,  Weftniinfter, 
have  alone  altered  above  90  ChiiiiTiies.— The  experiment  was  firft 
made  in  London  at  Lord  Palmerilon^s  houfe  in  Hanover-fquare  ;— 
then  two  Chimnies  were  altered  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Ba- 
ronet, Preiident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  one  in  the  room  in  which 
the  Board  meets,  and  the  other  in  the  Secretary's  room  $  which  laft 
being  much  frequented  by  perfons  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  hoped  that  ciicumftance  Would  tend  much  to  expedite  the  intro- 
duAion  of  thefe  improvements  in  various  parts  of  the  kingndom.   Seve* 
ral  Chimnies  were  then  altered  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks^ 
Baronet,  K.  B.  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.     Afterwards  a  num.' 
ber  were  altered  in  Devonihire-houfe ;— in  the  houfe  of  Earl  Befbo- 
rough  in  Cavendifh.fquare,    and  at  his   feat  at  Roehampton ;— at 
Holywell -houfe^  near  St.  Alban*s,  the  feat  of  the  Countefs  Dowager 
Spencer } — at  Melbourne-houfe  ;>-at  Lady  Templeton*s  in  Portland* 
place} — at  Mrs.  Monrague's  in Portman-fquare ;  at  Lord  Sudley*sia 
Dover.ftreet;**at  the  Marquis  of  Salifbury's  feat  at  Hatfield,  and  at 
las  houfe  in  town  $— at  Lord  Painierfton's  feat  at  Broadiands,  near 
Southampton,  and  at  feveral  gentlemen's  houfes  in  that  neighbour- 
hood |-»and  a  great  many  others :  but  it  would  be  tirefome  to  enu. 
merate  them  alt;  and  even  thefe  are  mentioned  merely  for  the  fatis, 
faction  of  thofe  who  may  wifli  to  make  inquiries  refpe^ling  the  fuc« 
ceis  of  the  ^periments. 

than 
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llian  fwo'ihirds  of  the  quantity  formerly  confumed. 
-^Now  as  the  alterations  in  Fire-places  which  are 
neceflary  may  be  made  at  a  very  trifling  expence, 
as  any  kind  of  grate  or  ftove  may  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  as  no  iron  work,  but  merely  a  few  bricks  and 
fome  mortar,  or  a  few  fmall  pieces  of  fite-ftone,  are 
required  ;  the  improvement  in  queftion  is  very  im- 
portant, when  confidered  merely  with  a  view  to 
economy  5  but  it  fliould  be  remembered  that 
not  only  a  great  faving  is  made  of  fuel  by  the  alter- 
ations pTopofed,  but  that  rooms  are  made  much 
more  comfortable,  and  more  falubrious; — that  they 
may  be  more  equally  warmed,  and  more  eafily  kept 
at  any  required  temperature; — that  all  draughts  of 
cold  air  frbm  the  doors  and  windows  towards  the 
Fire-plade,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  delicate  conftitu- 
tions,  will  be  completely  prevented ;  —that  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  air ,  being  equally  warm  all  over 
the  room,  or  in  all  parts  of  it,  it  may  be  entirely 
changed  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  the  room 
completely  ventilated,  when  this  air  is  become  un- 
fit for  refpiration,  and  this  merely  by  throwing 
open  for  a  moment  a  door  opening  into  fome 
paffage  from  whence  frefli  air  may  be  had,  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  window ;  or  by  opening  the  upper 
part  of  one  window  and  the  lower  part  of  another. 
And  as  the  operation  of  ventilating  the  room, 
even,wnen  it  is  done  in  the  mod  complete  manner, 
will  never  require  the  door  and  window  to  be  open 
more  than  one  minute ;  in  this  (hort  time  the  walls 
of  the  room  will  not  be  fenfibly  cooled,  and  the  frelh 
air  which  comes  into  the  room  will,  in  a  very 

few 
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few  minutes,  be  fo  completely  warmed  by  thefe  walls^ 
that  the  te;nperature  of  the  room,  though  the  air  ia 
it  be  perfeftly  changed,  will  be  brought  to  be  very 
nearly  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  ventilation. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
pneumatics,  and  know  why  the  warm  air  in  a 
room  ruihes  out  at  an  opening  made  for  it  at  the 
top'  of  a  window  when  colder  air  from  without  is 
permitted  to  enter  by  the  door,  or  by  any  other 
opening  fituated  lower  than  the  iirft,  will  fee^  that  it 
would  be  quite  impoflible  to  ventilate  a  room  in  the 
complete  and  expeditious  manner  here  defcribed, 
where  the  air  in  a  room  is  partially  warmed,  or 
hardly  warmed  at  all,  and  where  the  walls  of  the 
room,  remote  from  the  fire,  are  conftantly  cold  j 
which  muft  always  be  the  cafe  where,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  ftrong  current  up  the  Chimney,  ftreams 
of  cold  air  are  continually  coming  in  through  all  the 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  flowing  into 
the  Fire-place. 

But  although  rooms,  furniflied  with  Kre-placea 
conftrufted  upon  the  principles  here  recommended^ 
may  be  eafily  and  raoft  effedtually  ventilated,  (and 
this  is  certainly  a  circumftance  in  favour  of  the 
propofed  improvements,)  yet  fuch  total  vefitila-* 
tions  ^yill  very  feldom,  if  ever,  be  neceffary.—As 
long  as  any  fire  is  kept  up  in  the  room,  there  is 
fo  confiderable  a  current  of  air  up  the  Chimney^ 
notwithftanding  all  the  redudion  that  can  be  made 
in  the  fize  of  its  throat,  that  the  continual  change  of 
air  in  the  room  which  this  current  bccafions  will, 
generally,    be  found  to  be    quite  fufficient  for 

keeping 
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keeping  the  air  in  the  room  fweet  and  wholefome ; 
an4  indeed  in  rooms'  in  which  there  is  no  open 
Firerplaee,  and  confequently  no  current  of  air 
from  the  room  letting  up  the  Chimney,  \ilrhich  is 
the  cafe  in  Germany,  and  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  rooms\are  heated  by  ftoves,  whof6 
Fire-places  opening  without,  are  not  fupplied  with 
the  air  neceffary  for-  the  coliibuftion  of  the  fuel 
from  the  roomj~and  although  in'moft  of  the 
rooms  abroad,  which^are  fo  heated,  the  windows 
and  doors  are  double,  and  both  are  clofed  in  the 
moft  exafl  manner  poffible,  by  flips  of  paper  pafted 
over  the  crevices,  or  by  flips  of  lift  or  furr ;  yet, 
when  thefe  rooms  are  tolerably  large,  and  when  they 
are  not  very  much  crowded  by  company,  nor  filled 
with  a  great  many  burning  lamps  or  candles,  the  air 
in  them  is  feldom  fo  much  injured  as  to  become  op- 
preflive  or  unwholefome;  and  thofe  who  inhabit 
them  fliow  by  their  ruddy  countenances,  as  well  as 
Ijy  every  other  iign  of  perfeft  health,  that  they  fufFer 
no  inconvenience  whatever  from  their  clofenefs. 

There  is  frequently,  it  is  true,  an  oppreffivenefs 
in  the  air  of  a  room  heated  by  a  German  ftove, 
of  which  thofe  who  are'  not  much  accuftomed  to 
living  in  thofe  rooms  feldom  fail  to  complain, 
and  indeed  with  much  reafon;  but  this  oppref- 
fivenefs  does  not  arife  from  the  air  of  the  room 
being  injured  by  the  refpiration  and  perfpiration 
of  thofe  who  inhabit  it; — it  arifes  from  a  very 
diflferent  caufe  ; — from  a  fault  in  the  conftruftion 
of  German  ftoves  in  general,  but  which  may  be 
cafily  and  moft  completely  remedied,  as  I  fliall 
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fhaw  more  fully  in  another  place.  In  the  meafi 
time,  I  would  jufl  obferve  herewith  regard  to  thefe 
ftoves,  that  as  they  are  often  made  of  iron,  and 
as  this  metal  is  a  very  good  conduftor  of  heat, 
fome  part  of  t^e  ftove  in  contadt  with  the  air  of 
the  room  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  calcine  or  rather  to 
roajl  the  duft  which  lights  upon  it ;  which  never 
can  fail  to  produce  a  very  difagreeable  effeft  on  the 
air  of  the  room.  And  even  when  the  ftove  is  con- 
ftrufted  of  pantiles  or  pottery  ware,  if  any  part  of  it 
in  contaft  with  the  air  of  the  room  is  fuffered  to 
become  very  hot,  which  feldom  fails  to  be  the  cafe 
in  .German  ftoves  conftrufted  on  the  common 
principles,  nearly  the  fame  efFefts  will  be  found  to 
be  produced  on  the  air  as  when  the  ftove  is  made 
of  iron,  as  I  have  very  frequently  had  occafion  to 
obferve. 

Though  a  room  be  clofed  in  the  moft  perfect 
manner  poflible,  yet,  as  the  quantity  of  air  injured 
and  rendered  unfit  for  further  ufe  by  the  refpiration 
of  two  or  three  perfons  in  a  few  hours  is  very  fmall, 
compared  to  the  immenfe  volume  of  air  which  a 
room  of  a  moderate  fize  contains  ;  and  as  a  large 
quantity  of  frefti  air  always  enters  the  room,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  warm  air  of  the  room  is 
driven  out  of  it  every  time  the  door  is  opened, 
there  is  much  lefs  danger  of  the  air  of  a  room  be- 
coming unwholefomp  for  the  want  of  ventilation 
than  has  been  generally  imagined  ;  particularly  in 
cold  weather,  when  all  the  different  caufes  which 
confpire  to  change  the  air  of  warmed  rooms  aft 
with  increafed  power  and  effeft. 

Thofc 
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Thofe  who,  have  any  doubts  refpeding  the  very 
great  change  of  air  or  ventilation  which  takes 
place  each  time  the  door  of  a  warm  room  is  opened 
in  cold  weather,  need  pnly  fet  the  door  of  fuch  a 
room  wide  open  for  a  moment,  and  hold  two  lighted 
candles  in  the  do.or.way,  one  near  the  top  of  the 
door,  and  the  other  near  the  bottom  df  it ;  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  flame  of  that  above  will  be 
driven  outwards,  and  that  below  inwards,  by  the^two 
ftrong  currents  of  air  which,  pafling  in  oppofite  di- 
reftions,  ru(h  in  and  out  of  the  room  at  the  fame 
time,  will  be  convinced  that  the  change  of  air  which 
aftually  takes  place  muft  be  very  confiderable  in- 
deed ;  and  thefe  currents  will  be  ftronger,  and  con- 
fequently  the  change  of  air  greater,  in  proportion  as 
.  the  difference  is  greater  between  the  temperatures  of 
the  air  within  the  room  and  of  that  without. 

I  have  been  more  particular  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,— ^the  ventilation  of  warmed  rooms  which  are 
conftantly  inhabited, — as  I  know  that  people  in 
general  in  this  country  have  great  apprehenfions 
of  the  bad  confequences  to  health  of  living  in 
rooms  in  which  there  is  not  a  continual  influx  of 
cold  air  from  without.  I  am  as  much  an  advo- 
cate for  a  free  circulation  of  ajr  as  any  body,  and 
always  fleep  in  a  bed  without  curtains  on.  that 
account ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that'  the 
currents  of  cold  air  which  never  fail  to  be  produced 
in  roonis  heated  by  Fire-places  conftrufted  upon 
the  common  principle, — thofe  partial  heats  on 
one  fide  of  the  body,  and  cold  blafts  on  the  other, 
io  often  felt  in  boufes  in  this  country,  are  infinitely 

more 
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more  detrimental  to  health  than  the  fuppofed  clofe* 
nefs  of  the  air  in  a  room  warmed  more  equally,  and 
by  a  fmaller  fire. 

All  thefe  advantages,  attending  the  introdadion 
of  the  improvements  in  Fire-places  here  recom- 
mended, are  certainly  important,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  counterbalanced  by  any  one  dif- 
advantage  whatfoever.  The  only  complaint  that  I 
have  ever  heard  made  againft  them  was,  that  they 
made  the  rooms  too  warm  ;  but  the  remedy  to  this 
evil  is  fo  perfedly  fimple  and  obvious,  that  I  (hould 
be  almod  afraid  to  mention  it,  left  it  might  be 
confidered  as  an  infult  to  the  underflanding  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  fuch  information  fliould  be  given; 
for  nothing  furely  can  be  conceived  more  perfeftly 
lidkulous  than  the  embarrafTment  of  a  perfon  on 
account  of  the  too  great  heat  of  his  room,  when  it 
is  in  bis  power  to  diminiih  at  pleafure  the  fire  hj 
which  it  is  warmed ;  and  yet,  ftrange  as  it  may  ap« 
pear,  this  has  fometimes  happened  I 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  direftions  for  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  Fire-places,  it  will  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine more  carefpUy  the  Fire-places  now  in  com* 
mon  ufe  y — ^to  point  out  their  faults ;— and  to  efta- 
btifii  the  principles  upon  which  Fire-places  ought  to 
be  conftrufted. 

The  great  fault  of  all  the  open  Fire-places,  or 
Chimnies,  for  burning  wood  or  coals  in  an  open 
fire,  now  in  common  ufe,  is,  that  they  are  much 
too  large ;  or  rather  it  is  the  throat  of  the  Chim^ 
pey^  or  the  lower  part  of  its  open  canal,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mantle,  and  immediately 

ovei: 
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ever  the  fire^,  which  is  too  large.  This  opening 
has  hitherto  been  left  larger  than  otherwife  it  pro- 
bably would  have  been  made,  in  order  to  give  a 
paflage  to  the  Chimney-fweeper  ;  but  I  Ihall  Ihow 
hereafter  how  a  paflage  for  the  Chimney-fweeper 
may  be  contrived  without  leaving  the  throat  of  the 
Chimney  of  fuch  enormous  dimenfions  as  to  fwaU 
low  up  and  devour  all  the  warm  air  of  the  room, 
inftead  of  merely  giving  a  paflage  to  the  fmoke 
and  heated  vapour  which  rife  from  the  fire,  for* 
which  lafl  purpofe  alone  it  ought  to  be  deftmed. 

Were  it  my  intention  to  treat  my  fubjfeft  in  a 
formal  fcientific  manner,  it  would  doubtlefs  be 
proper,  and  even  neceflary,  to  begin  by  explaining 
in  the  fuUeft  manner,  and  upon  the  principles 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nature,  relative  to  the  mo- 
lions  of  elaftic  fluids,  as  far  as  they  have  been  dis- 
covered and  demonftrated,  the^caufes  of  the  afcent 
of  fmoke;  and  alfo  to  explain  and  illufl:rate  upon  the 
fame  principles,  and  even  to  meafure,  or  efliimate 
by  calculations,  the  precife  effefts  of  all  thofe  me- 
chanical aids  which  may  be  propofed  for  aflifting  it 
in  its  afcent,  or  rather  for  removing  thofe  obfl:acles 
which  hinder  its'^motion  upwards; — but,  as  it  is  my  • 
wifli  rather  to  write  an  ufeful  practical  treatife,  thafi 
a  learned  diflertation,  being  more  defirous  to  con<f 
tribute  in  diffufing  ufeful  knowledge,  by  which  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  mankind  may  be  in- 
creafed,  than  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  philo- 
fopher  among  learned  men,  I  fliall  endeavour  to 
write  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  eafily  uhderfl;ood 
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ation  I  have  to  communicate^  and  confequently 
mod  likely  to  affift  in  bringing  into  general  ufe  the 
improvement^  I  recommend.  This  being  pre- 
mifed,  I  fliall  proceed,  without  any  farther  preface 
or  introduftion,  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  fubjedt  I 

have  undertaken  to  treat. 

As  the  immoderate  fize  of  the  throats  of  Chim- 
nies  is  the  great  faalt  of  their  conftruftion,  it  is 
this  fault  which  ought  always  to  be  firft  attended 
to  in  every  attempt  which  is  made  to  improve 
them  ;  for  however  perfed  the  conftruftion  of  a 
Fire-place  may  be  in  other  refpefts,  if  the  opening 
left  for  the  paffage  of  the  fmoke  is  larger  than 
is  neceffary  for  that  purpofe,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent the  warm  air  of  the  room  from  efcaping 
through  it ;  and  whenever  this  happens,  there  is 
not  only  an  unneceflary  loft  of  Jieat,  but  the  warm 
air  which  leaves  the  room  to  go  up  the  chimney 
being  replaced  by  cold  air  from  without,  the 
draughts  of  cold  air,  fo  often  mentioned,  cannot  fail 
to  be  produced  in  the  room,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  thofc  who  inhabit  it.  But  although  both 
thefe  evils  may  be  efteftually  remedied  by  reducing 
the  throat  of  the  Chimney  to  a  proper  fize,  yet 
in  doing  this  feveral  precautions  will  be  neceffary. 
And  firft  of  all,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney 
Ihould  be  in -its  proper  place;  that  is  to  fay,  in 
that  place  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  in  order 
that  the  afcent  of  the  fmoke  may  be  moft  fa- 
cilitated ;  for  every  means  which  can  be  employed 
for  facilitating  the  afcent  of  the  fmoke  in  the 
phimney  muft  naturally  tend  to  prevent  the  Chim- 
ney 
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niey  from  fmoking  \  now  as  the  fmoke  and  hot  va- 
pour which  rife  from  a  fire  naturally  tend  upwards^ 
the  proper  place  for  fhe  throat  of  the  Chimney  is 
evidently  perpendicularly  over  the  jite. 

But  there  is  another  circumftance  to  be  attended 
to  in  determining  the  proper  place  for  the  throat  of 
a  Chimney^  and  that  is,  to  afcertain  its  diftance  from 
the  fire,  or  how  far  above  the  burning  fuel  it  ought 
to  be  placed.  In  determining  this  point,  there  are 
many  things  to  be  confidered,  and  feveral  ad* 
vantages  and  difadvantages  to  be  weighed  and  ba^ 
laiiced* 

As  the  fmoke  and  vapout-  which  afcend  from 
burning  fuel  rife   in   confequence  of  their  being 
rarefied  by  heat,  and  made  lighter  than  the  air  of 
the  furrounding  atmofphere ;  and  as  the  degree  of 
their  rarefaftion^  and  confequently  their  tendency 
to  rife,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  their 
heat ;  and  further,  as  they  are  hotter  near  the  fire 
than  at  a  greater  diftance  from  it,  it  is  clear  that 
the  nearer  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  is  to  the  fire, 
the  ftronger  will  be,  what  is  commonly  called,  its 
draughty  and  the  lefs  danger  there  will  be  of  its 
fmoking  ;  or  of  duft  coming  into  the  room  when 
the  fire  Is  ftirred^    But,  on  the  other  hand,  wheti  the 
draught  of  a  Chimney  is  veryjirong^^nd  particularly 
when  this  ftrong  draught  is  occafioned  by  the  throat   * 
of  the  Chimney  being  very  near  the  fircj  it  may  fo 
happen  that  the  draught  of  air  into  the  fire  mtiy  be- 
come fo  ftroiig,  as  to  caufe  the  fuel  to  be  confumed 
too  rapidly :  This,  however,  will  very  feldom  be 
found  to  be  the  cafe,  for  the  throats  of  Chimnies 
iire  in  general  too  high ;  and  it  would  even  be  difE* 
cult  to  make  tbem  too  low« 
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.  In  introducing  the  improvements  propofed  kk 
Chimnies  already  builtj  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  height  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney^ 
for  its  place  will  be  determined  by  the  height  of 
the  mantle.  It  can  hardly  be  made  lower  than  the 
mantle ;  and  //  ought  always  to  be  brought  down  as 
nearly  upon  the  level  with  the  bottom  of  it  as  pof 
fible.  If  the  Chimney  is  apt  to  fmoke,  it  will  fome-* 
times  be  abfohitely  neceflary  either  to  lower  the 
mantle ;  or  to  diminifh  the  height  of  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place,  by  putting  in  a  ftraight  piece  of 
ftone  from  one  fide  of  it  to  the  other ;  or,  whidi 
will  be  ftili  more  iimple  and  eafy  in  pradice, 
building  a  wall  of  bricks,  fupported  by  a  flat  bar  of 
iron,  immediately  under  the  mantle. 

In  .mod  cafes  this  will  be  found  not  only  ufeful 
but  neceflary ;  for  nothing  is  fo  effeftual  to  prevent 
Chimnies  from  fmoking,  as  diminijhing  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place  in  fronts  in  the  manner  here  defcribed, 
and  lowering  and  diminijhing  the  throat  of  the  Chim- 
ney ;  and  I  have  always  found,  except  in  the  fi^Ie 
infl:ancl  already  mentioned,  that  a  perfect  cure  may 
be  effe£bed  by  thefe  means  alone ^  even  in  the  mofl: 
defperate  cafes. 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  conftrufkion  of  the  Ghtm* 
ney  is  very  bad  indeed,  or  its  fituation  very  un£i** 
vourable  to  the  afcent  of  the  fmoke,  and  efpecially 
when  both  thefe  di&dvantages  exift  at  the  fame 
time,  it  may  fometimes  be  neceflary  to  diminifli  the 
opening  of  the  Fire-place,  and  particularly  to  lower 
it,  and  alfo  to  lower  the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
more  than  might  be  wiflied :.  but  dill  I  think  this 
can  produce  no  inconveniences  to  be  compared  with 
that  greateft  of  all  plagues,  a  imoking  Chimney. 

0  The 
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The  pofition  of  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  being 
-determined,  the  next  points  to  be  afcertained  are 
itstfize  and  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  connefted  with  the  5*ire-place  below,  and  with 
the  open  canal  of  the  Cliimney  above* 

But  as  thefe  inveftigatipns  ate  intimately  con- 
hefted  with  thofe  which  r^ate  to  the  form  proper 
to  be  given  to  the  Fire-place  itfelf,  we  muft  confider 
them  all  tbgetbeh 

That  thefe  inquiries  may  be  purfued  with  due 
method,  and  that  the  conclufions  dr^wn  from  them 
hiay  be  cleat  and  fatisfaftory,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  confider,  firft,  what  the  objefts  are  which,  ought 
principally  to  ht  had  in  view  in  the  conftruftion  of 
ia  Fire-place  \  and  fecondly,  to  fee  how  thefe  ob- 
jeds  can  beft  be  attained. 

Now  the  defign  of  a  Chimney  Fire  bang  (imply 
to  w^r/n  9  r6om,  it  is  neceffary,  firft  of  jdl,  to  con* 
trive  matters  fo  that  the  room  (hall  be  aftually 
farmed;  fecondly,  that  it  be  warmed  with  the 
fmalleft  expence  of  fuel  poflible ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
in  warming  it,  the  air  of  the  room  be  preferved  per- 
feftly  pute,  and  fit  for  refpiration,  and  free  from 
fmoke  and  all  difagreeable  fmells. 

tn' order  to  take '  meafures  with  jcertainty  for 
ws^rming  a  room  by  means  of  an  open  Chimney 
Fire,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  Bow^  or  in 
nvhat  manner^  fuch  a  Fire  communicates  heat  to  a 
room.  This  queftion  may  perhaps^  at  the  firft 
view  of  it,  appear  to  be  fuperfluous  and  trifling, 
but  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  matter  will 

Y  2  fiiow 
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fliow  it  to  be  highly  defetvmg  of  the  moll  attentive 
invefligation* 

To  determine  in  njshat  manner  a  room  is  heated 
by  an  open  Chimney  iFire,  it  will  be  neceflary  firft 
of  all  to  find  out,  under  what  form  the  heat  gene- 
rated in  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel  exifts,  and  then 
to  feq  how  it  is  communicated  to  thofe4)odies  which 
are  heated  by  it. 

In  regard  to  the  firft  of  thele  fubjedis  of  inquiry, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  heat  which  is  generated 
in  the  combuftion  o^  the  fuel  exifts  under  two 
perfeftly  diftinft  and  very  different  forms.  One 
part  of  it  is  combined  (or  rather  mixed)  with  the 
fmoke,  vapour,  and  heated  air,  which  rife  from  the 
burning  fuel,  and  goes  off  with  them  into  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmofphere ;  while  the  other  part, 
which  appears  to  be  uncombined^  or,  as  fome  inge- 
nious philofophers  have  fuppofed,  combined  only 
with  light,  is  fent  off  from  the  fire  in  rays  in  all 
poflibie  dire£lions« 

With  refpedb  to  the  fccond  fubjeS  of  inquiry, 
namely,  how  this  heat,  exifting  under  thefe  two 
different  forms,  is  communicated  to  other  bodies  j 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  combined  heat  can 
only  be  communicated  to  other  bodies  by  aSltud 
contad  with  the  body  with  which  it  is  combined; 
and  with  regard  to  the  rays  which  are  fent  off  by 
burning  fuel,  it  is  certain  that  they  communicate 
or  generate  heat  only  when  and  where  they  are 
flopped  or  abforbed.  In  paffing  through  air, 
which  is  tranfparent^  they  certainly  do  not  commu- 
nicate any  heat  to  it ;  and  it  fecms  highly  probable 

that 
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that  they  do  not  communicate  heat  to  fdlid  bodies 
by  which  they  are  reflefted. 

In  thefe  refpefts  they  feem  to  bear  a  great  refem- 
blancie  to  the  folar  rays.  But  in  order  not  to  dif- 
trafl:  the  attention  of  my  reader,  or  carry  him  too 
far  away  from  the  fubjeft  more  immediately  imder 
confideration,  I  muft  not  enter  too  deeply  into 
thefe  inquiries  refpefting  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  what  has  been  called  radiant  heat.  It 
is  certainly  a  moft  curious  fubjeflt  of  philofophical 
inveftigation,  but  more  time  would  be  required  to 
do  it  juftice  than  we  now  have  to  fpare.  We 
muft  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  a  partial 
examination  of  it  as  will  be  fufEcient  for  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe. 

A  queftion  which  naturally  prefents  itfelf  here 
is.  What  proportion  does  the  radiant  heat  bear  to 
the  combined  heat  ? — Though  that  point  has  not 
yet  been  determined  wuh  any  confiderable  degree 
of  precifion,  it  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  goes  off  combined  with  the 
fmoke,  vapour,  and  heated  air,  is  much  more  con^ 
fiderable,  p"^rhaps  three  or  four  titnes  greater  at 
leaft,  than  that  which  is  fent  off  from  the  fire  in 
rays. — And  yet,  fmall  as  the  quantity  is  of  this  ra- 
diant heat,  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  heat  generated 
in  the  combuftion  of  fuel  burnt  in  an  open  Fire- 
place which  is  ever  employed,  or  which  can  ever  be 
employed,  in  heating  ^  room. 

,The  whole  of  the  combined  heat  efcapes  by  the 
Chimney,  and  is  totally  loft;  and,  indeed,  no 
part  of  it  could  ever  be  brought  into  a  room 
from  ^n  open  Fire-place,  without  bringing  along 

V  ^        .  *  .   with. 
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vr ith  tt  the  fmoke  with  which  it  is  combined  j  which^ 
of  courfe,  would  render  it  impoifible  for  the  rooni 
to  be  inhabited- 
There  is,  however,  oHe  method  by  which  com^ 
bined  he^t,  and  eveii  that  which  arife^  from  an  open 
Fire-place,  inay  be  made  to  aflift  in  warming  z^ 
room  J  and  that  is  by  making  it  pafs  through  fome- 
thing  analogous  to  a  German  ft6ve,  placed  in  the" 
Chimney  above  the  fire. — But  of  this  contrivance  I 
Aall  take  Qccafion  to  treat  more  fully  hereafter ;  in 
the  mean  time  I  Ihall.  continue  to  inveftigate  the  pro- 
perties of  open  Chimney  Fire-places,  conrtrufte4 
lipon  the  moft  fimple  principles,  fuch  as  are  now  in 
common  ufe )  and  Ihall  endeavour  to  point  out  slnd 
explain  all  thofe  improvements  of  which  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  capable. 

When  fuel  is  burnt  in  Fire-places  upon  this  fimple 
conftruftion,  where  the  fmoke  efcapes  immediately 
by  the  open  canal  of  the  Chimney,  it  is  quite  evi, 
dent  that  all  the  combined  heatt  muft  of  neceffity  be 
loft ;  and  as  it  is  the  radiant  heat  alone  which  can 
be  employed  in  heating  a  room,  it  becomes  an  objeft 
of  much  importance  to  determine  how  the  greateft 
quantity  of  it  may  be  generated  in  the  combuftion 
of  the  fuel ;  and  how  the  greateft  proportion  pofr 
fible  of  that  which  is  generated  may  be  brought  intQ 
the  room. 

Now  the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  generated 
in  the  combuftion  of  a  given  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  fuel  depends  very  much  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fire,  or  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  fuel  is  confumed*  When  the  fire  burns 
t)right,  much  radiant  heat  will  be  fent  off  from  it ; 

but 
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but  when  it  is  /mothered  ztpy  very  Jittle  will  be 
generated  ;  and  indeed  very  little  combined  heat, 
that  can  be  employed  to  any  ufeful  purpofe :  moft 
of  the  heat  produced  will  be  immediately  expended 
in  giving  elafticity  to  ^  thick  denfe  vapour  or 
fmoke  which  will  be  feen  rifing  from  the  fire  ;— 
and  the  combuftion  being  very  incomplete/  a 
great  part  of  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  fuel 
being  merely  rarefied  and  driven  up  the  Chimney 
without  being  inflamed,  the  fuel  will  be  wafted  to 
little  purpofe.  And  hence  it  appears  of  how  much 
importance  it  is,  whether  it  be  conjidered  with  a  view 
to  economy^  or  to  cleanlinefsy  comfort y  and  elegance^ 
to  pay  due  attention  to  the  management  of  a.  Chimney 
Fire* 

Nothing  can  be  more  perfeftly  void  bf  common 
fenfe,    and   wafteful    and    flovenly  at    the  fame 
time,  than  the  manner  in  which  Chimney  Fires, 
and  particularly  where  coals  are  burned,  are  com* 
monly  managed  by  fervants.     They  throw  011  a 
load  of  coals  at  once,  through  which  the  flame  is 
hours  in  making  its  way ;   and  frequently  it  is  not 
without  much  trouble  that  the  fire  is  prevented 
from  going  quite  out.     During  this  time  no  heat 
is  communicated  to  the  room :  and  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  being  occupied 
merely  by  a  heavy  denfe  vapour,  not  poflefled  of 
any  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  confequently 
not  having  much  elafticity,  the  warm  air  of  the 
room  finds  lefs  difficulty  in  forcing  its  way  up  tha 
Chimney  and  efcaping,  t&an  when  the  fire  burns 
-  bright  J -—and  it  happens  not  unfrequently,  efpe- 
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cially  in  Chitnnie^  and  Fir^^pIaces  ill  conftrufledjr 
that  this  current  of  warm  air  from  the  room  whicl^ 
prefles  into  the  Chimney,  crdffing  upon  the  current 
of  heavy  fmoke  which  rifes  flowly  from  the  fire, 
obfl:ru6ls  it  in  its  afcent,  and  beats  it  back  into  the 
room ;  h«^ce  it  is  that  Chimnies  fo  often  fmoke 
when  too  large  2,  quantity  of  frefh  cgals;  is  put 
Vipon  the  fire. 

So  many  coals  fliould  never  be  put  on  the  fire  at 
once  as  to  prevent  the  free  paffage  of  the  flame  be* 
tween  them.  In  fhort,  a  fire  fhould  never  be  fmo-^ 
,  iher^d ;  and  when  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the 
quantity  of  coals  put  on,  there  will  be  very  little  ufe 
for  the  poker ;  and  this  qircvimftance  will  contriT 
bute  very  much  to  cleanlinefs,  and  to  the  preferv? 
ation  of  furniture, 

Thofe  who  have  feeling  enough  to  be  mad^ 
miftrahle  by  any  thing  carelefs,  flovenly,  and 
wafteful,  which  happens  ui^der  their  ^yes,^— who 
know  what  comfort  is,  and  confequently  ar^  worthy 
of  the  enjoyments  pf  a  cleoin  hearth  and  a  cheerful 
fire^  fhould  really  either  take  the  trouble  themj 
felves  to  manage  their  fires,  (which,  indeed,  would 
rather  be  an  amufement  to  them  than  a  trouble,) 
or  they  fhould  inflrudt  th^ir  ferv^nts  to  manage 
them  better. 

But  to  return  to  thq  f\ibjecl  more  immediately 
under  coiifideration.  As  'we  have  feen  what  is 
neceflkry  to  the  produftion  or  generation  of  radiai^t 
heat,  it  remains  to  determine  how  the  greateft 
proportion  of  that  generated  and  fent  off  from  the 
fire  in  all  dire^ions  may  be^ma^e  tq  enter  thp 

room* 
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footn,  and  affift  in  warming  it.  Now  as  the  ray$ 
which  are  thrown  oflF  from  burning  fuel  have  this 
property  in  common  with  light,  that  they  generate 
heat  only  when  and  where  they  are  (lopped,  or 
abforbed ;  and  alfo  in  being  capable  of  being 
reflefted  without  generating  heat  at  the  furfacea 
pf  various  bodies,  the  knowledge  of  thefe  pro- 
perties will  enable  us  to  take  meafures,  with  the 
utmoft  certainty,  for  producing  the  effeft  required, 
^-^that  is  to  fay,  for  bringing  as  much  radiant  heat 
as  poflible  into  the  room. 

This  muft  be  done,  firft,  by  caufing  as  many 
as  pofEble  of  the  rays,  as  they  are  fent  off  from  the 
iire  in  ftraight  lines,  to  come  dire6lly  into  the  room; 
which  can  only  be  effeded  by  bringing  the  fire  as 
far  forward,  and  leaving  the  opening  of  the  Fire*^ 
place  as  wide  and  as  high  as  can  be  done  without 
inconvenience  ;  and  fecondly,  by  making  the  fides 
and  back  of  the  Fire-place  of  fuch  form,  and  con* 
ftriifting:  them  of  fuch  materials,  as  to  caufe  the  di* 
reft  rays  from  the  fire,  which  ftrike  againfl  them, 
to  be  fent  into  the  room  by  reflection  in  the  greateft; 
abundance. 

Now  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that 
the  beft  form  for  the  vertical  fides  of  a  Fire- 
place, or  the  covings^  (as  they  are  called,) 
is  that  of  an  upright  plane,  making  an  angle 
with   the  pUne  of    the   back   of  the   Fireplace, 

pf    about    135    degrees. According    to    the 

prefent  conftruftion  of  Chimnies  this  angle  \% 
go  degrees,  or  forms  a  right  angle  ;  but  as  in  this 
cafe  the  two  fides  or  covings  of  the  Fire-place 

(AC, 
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(AC,  BD,  Fig.  I.)  are  parallel  to  each  other,  it  19 
ievident  that  they  are  very  ill  contrived  for  throw- 
ing into  the  room  by  reflexion  the  rays  from  the 
^re  which  fall  on  them. 

To  have  a  clear  and  perfed  idea  of  the  altera^. 
tion^.I  propofe  in  the  form$  of  Fire-places,  the  f 
reader  need  only  obferve,  that,  whereas  the  backs  ( 
pf  Fire-places,  as  th^y  are  now  commonly  con-  | 
ilruded,  are  as  wide  as  the  opening  of  the  Fire- 
place in  front,  and  the  fides  of  it  are  of  courfe  - 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  parallel  to  each  other,— in 
the  Fire-places  I  recommend,  the  back  (i*,  Fig.  3.)  t 
is  only  about  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  open-  f 
ing  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  (a  b\  and  confe^  » 
quently  that  the  two  fides  or  covings  of  the  Fire-  , 
place  -{a  i  and  b  k\  inftead  of  being  perpendicular  * 
to  the  back,  are  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about  1 
135  degrees  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  pofition, 
Inftead  of  being  parallel  to  each  other,  each  of 
them  prefents  an  oblique  front  towards  the  open- 
ing of  the  Chimney,  by  means  of  which  the  rays 
which  they  .refle£t  are  thrown  into  the  room.     A 
bare  infpeftion  of  the  annexed  drawings  (Fig.  u 
,  find  Fig.  3.)  will  render  this  matter  perfeSly  clear 
<  jind  intelligible.  — s^" 

"^  In  regard  to  the  materials  which  it  will  be  moft 
?idvantageous  to  employ  in  the  cqnftrudion  of 
Fire-places,  fo  much  light  has,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
plready  been  thrown  on  the  fubjefl:  we  are  invefti- 
gating,  and  the  principles  adopted  have  been  eftai« 
^)li(hed  on  fuch  clear  and  obvious,  fafts,  that  no 
preat  difiiculty  will  attend  the  determination  of  that 

.  point.— 
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point. — As  the  objeft  in  view  is  to  bring  radiant 
heat  into  the  room,  it  is  clear  that  that  material  i$ 
bed  for  the  conftruftion  of  a  Fire-place  whicti 
reflefts  the  moft,  or  which  ahforbs  the  leaji  of  it ; 
for  that  heat  which  is  dbforbed  cannot  be  reJleSled.'^ 
Now  as  bo(|ie$  which  abforb  radiant  beat  are 
peceffarily  heated  in  confequence  of  that  abforp? 
tion,-  to  difcover  which  of  the  various  materis^b 
that  can  be  employed  for  conftrufting  Fire-places 
^e  beft  adapted  for  that  purpofe,  we  have  only 
to  find  out  by  an  experiment >  very  eafy  to  be  made, 
what  bodies  acquire  leqft  heat  when  expofed  to  the 
diteft  rays  of  a  clear  fire ; — for  thofe  which  ar^ 
leaft  heated,  evidently  abforb  the  leaft,  and  confer 
quently  refleft  the  moft  radiant  heat.  And  hencQ 
it  appears  that  iron,  and,  in  general,  metals  of  all 
Idnds,  which  are  well  known  to  grow  very  hot  whei^ 
expofed  to  the  ray^  projected  by  burning  fuel,  arcj 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  very  worji  materials 
that  it  is  poflible  to  employ  in  the  conftrudKon  of 
pre-places. 
r  r  The  beft  materials  I  have  hitherto  been  able  tq 
t  difcover  are  fire-ftone,  and  common  bricks  ,an4 
mortar.  Both  thefe  materials  are,  fortunately,  very 
cheap ;  and  as  to  their  comparative  merits,  I  hardly 


I  Jtnow  to  which  of  them  the  preference  ought  to  be 


(j|iven. 

When  bricks  are  ufed,  they  (hould  be  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  plafter,  which^  when  it  is  be- 
come perfeftly  dry,  fliould  be  white-waflied.  The 
fire-ftone  (hould  likewife  be  white- wafhed,  when  that 
is  ufed ; '  and  every  part  of.  the  Fire-place,  which 
4Qes  QQt  come  i|ito  a£^i;al  contad  with  the  burning 

fuel. 
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fuel,  and  is  not  expofed  to  being  foiled  and  made 
black  by  the  fmoke,  Ihould  be  kept  as  white  and 
clean  as  poffible.  As  white  reflcfts  more  heat,  as 
well  as  Afiore  light  than  any  other  colour,  it  ought 
always  to  be  preferred  for  the  infide  of  a  Chimney 
Fire-place,  and  blacky  which  reflects  neither  light 
nor  heat,  Ihould  be  mofl  avoided. 

I  am  well  aware  how  much  the  opinion  I  have 
here  ventured  to  give,  refpecling  the  unfitnefs  of 
iron  and  other  metals  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  open  Fire-places,  differs  from  the  opi- 
nion generally  received  upon  that  fubjeft  ; — ^and  I 
even  know  that  the  very  reafon  which,  according 
to'  my  ideas  of  the  matter,  renders  <hem  totally  un» 
fit  for  the  purpofe,  is  commonly  afligned  for  making 
ufe  of  them,  namely,  that  they  foon  grow  very  hot. 
But  I  would  beg  leave  to  alk  what  advantage  is 
derived  from  heating  them  ? 

I  have  fhewn  the  difadvantage  of  it,  namely, 
that  the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  thrown  into  the 
room  is  diminiflied  ; — and  it  is  eafy  to  (how  that  aU 
moft  the  whole  of  that  abforbed  by  the  metal  is  ulti- 
mately carried  up  the  Chimney  by  the  air,  which, 
coming  into  contaft  with  this  hot  metal,  is  heated 
and  rarefied  by  it,  and  forcing  its  way  upwards,  goes 
off  with  the  fmoke^  and  as  no  current  of  air  ever  fets 
from  any  part  of  the  opening  of  a  Fire-place  into  the 
room,  it  is  impofTible  to  conceive  how  the  heat  ex- 
ifling  in  the  metal  compofing  any  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  Fire-place,  and  fituated  within  its  cavity, 
can  come,  or  be  brought  into  the  room. 

This  difficulty  may  be  in  part  removed,  by  fup- 
pofing,  what  indeed  feems  to  be  true  in.  a  certain 

degree. 
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degree,  that  the  heated  metal  fends  ofF  in  rays  the 
heat  it  acquires  from  the  fire,  even  when  it  is  not 
heated  red  hot ;  but  ftill,  as  it  never  can  be  ad^ 
mitted  that  the  heat,  abforbed  by  the  metal  and 
afterwards  thrown  off  by  it  in  rays,  is  increafed  by 
this  operation,  nothing,  can  be  gained  by  it ;  and 
as  much  muft  necefTarily  be  loft'  in  cdnfequence  of 
the  great  quantity  of  heat  communicated  by  the 
hot  metal  to  the  air  in  contaft  with  it,  which,  as 
has  already  been  fhewn,  always  makes  its  way  up 
the  Chimney,  and  flies  off  into  the  atmofphere,  the 
lofs  of  heat  attending  the  ufe  of  it  is  too  evident  ta 
require  being  farther  infilled. on. 

There  is,  however,  in  Chimney  Fire-places  det 
tined  for  burning  coals,  one  eflential  part,  the  grate, 
or  rather  the  front  bars  and  bottom  of  it,  which  can- 
not well  be  made  of  any  thing  elfe  but  iron ;  but 
the  back  and  fides  of  a  grate  fliould  always  be  made 
of  five  bricks  laid  in  mortar  made  of  clay  and  brick- 
duft,  and  there  is  certainly  no  neceflity  whatever  for 
that  immenfe  quantity  of  iron  which  furrounds 
grates  as-  they  are  now  commonly  conftrufted  and 
fitted  up,  and  which  not  only  renders  them  very 
cxpenfive,  but  injures  very  eifeiitially  the  Fire-place/ 

Thofe  who  have  not  feen  the  experiment  made 
can  have  no  idea  how  much  better,  clearer,  and 
brighter  a  coal  fire,  or  a  wood  fire,  burns  in  a  grate, 
the  fides  and  back  of  which  are  brick,  or  fire-ftone, 
than  in  one  whofe  fides  and  back  are  of  iroh.  The 
metal  being  a  conductor  of  heat,  the  heat  of  that 
part  of  the  fuel  that  happens  to  touch  it  is  carried 
off  by  it,  and  the  fuel  being  cooled,  the  fire  goes 
put,  or  burns  very  dull  j  but  when  the  fire  burn$ 

againii 
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iigauift  bricks,  the  furface  of  the  bricks  very  fodll 
grows  red  hot,  which  not  only  caufes  the  fire  to 
burn  clear  and  bright,  but  increafes  very  much  tht 
quantity  of  radiant  heat  fen|  off  into  the  r bom. 

Where  it  is  neceifary  to  diminiffa  the  opening  of 
a  large  Chimney  in  order  to  prevent  its  fmoking,  or 
for  any  other  purpofe,  k  is  much  more  fimple,  ^co* 
nomical,  and  better  in  all  refpeds,  to  do  this  with 
ffljarblga  fite-ftone,  or  even  with  bricks  and  mortar^ 
than  to  make  ufe  of  iron,  which,  as  has  already  been 
ihewn,  is  the  very  Word  material  that  can  poifiUy  be 
employed  for  that  purpofe ;  and  as  to  regifters^ 
they  not  only  are  quite  unneceffary,  where  the  throat 
■of  a  Chimney  is  properly  conftruded,  ^nd  of  pro* 
per  dimeniion^,  but  in  that  ca£b  would  do  much 
liarm.  If  they  a£l  at  all,  it  muft  be  by  oppofing 
their  flat  furfaces  to  the  current  of  rifing  fmoke  « 
a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  embarrais  and  m* 
pede  its  motion^  But  we  have  (bown  that  the  pa& 
fageof  the  fmoke  through  the  throat  ^f  a'CfalBinejr 
ought  to  be  facilitated  as  much  as  poffibie,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  enabled  to  pafs  by  a  fmall  aperture. 

Regifter-ftoves  have  often  beea  found  to  be  of 
ufe,  but  it  is  becaufe  the  great  fault  of  all  Fire-places 
conftruded  upon  the  common  principles  being  the 
enormous  dimenfions  of  the  opening  of  the  fire* 
place  in  front,  and  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimijey^ 
thefe  faults  have  been  in  fome  mea&re  corrected  by 
them  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  never 
was  a  Fire-place  fo  corr-eitedj  that  would  not  havtf 
been  much  more  improved,  and  with  infinitety  left 
expence,  by  the  alterations  here  recomineHdedi  afid 
which  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  tlie 
next^Chapter. 
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CHAP.    II. 

I^raSlical  Diredions  defigned  for  the  life  of  Work'* 

tnen^  Jhowing  how  they  are  to  froceed  in  making 

the   Alterations    necejfary    to  improve    Chimney 

Fire-placesy    and    effedually  to    ^cure   fmoking 
Chimnies. 

A  LL  Chimney  Fire-places,  without  exception, 
•*^  whether  they  are  defigned  for  burning  wood 
or  coals,  and  even  thofe  which  do  not  fmoke, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  do,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  making  the  alterations  in  them  here 
recommended ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  merely  to  pre- 
vent Chimnies  from  fmoking  that  thefe  improve- 
ments are  recommended,  but  it  is  alfo  to  make 
them  better  in  all  other  refpefts  as  Fire-places ;  . 
and  when  the  alterations  propofed  are  properly 
executed,  which  may  very  eafily  be  done  with  the 
aififtance'of  the  following  plain  and  fimple  direc- 
tions, the  Chimnies  will  never  fail  to  anfwer,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  even  beyond  expeftation.  The 
room  will  be*  heated  much  more  equally  and  more 
pleafantly  with  lefs  than  half  the  fuel  ufed  before, 
the  fire  will  be  more  cheerful  and  more  agreeable  j 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  Fire-place  more 
neat  and  elegant,  and  the  Chimney  will  never 
fmgke. 

The 
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The  advantages  which  are  derived  from  mecfia< 
nical  inventions  and  contrivances  are,  I  know^ 
frequently  accompanied  by  difadvantages  which  it 
is  not  always  poilible  to  avoid  \  but  in  the  cafe  iii 
queftion,  I  can  fay  with  truth,  that  I  know  of  no 
difadvantage  whatever  that  attends  the  Fire-places 
conftrufted  upon  the  principles  here  recdmmended* 
•—But  to  proceed  in  giving  directions  for  the  con« 
ilrudion  of  thefe  Fire-places. 

In  order  that  what  I  have  to  offer. on  this  futjed 
may  be  the  more  eafiiy  underftood,  it  will  be  proper 
to  begin  by  explaining  the  precife  meaning  of  all 
thofe  technical  words  and  exprefGons  which  I  may 
find  it  neceffary  or  convenient  to  ufe.  . 

By  the  throat  of  a  Chimney,  I  mean  the  lower 
extremity  of  its  canal,  where  it  unites  with  the 
upper  part  of  its  open  Fire-place.-^This  throat  is 
commonly  found  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  mantle,  and  it  is  fometimes 
contracted  to  a  fmaller  fize  than  the  reft  of  the 
canal  of  the  Chimney,  and  fometimes  not* 

Fig.  5,  fliows  the  feftion  of  a  Chimney  on  the 
common  conftruftion,  in  which  de  is  the  thioat. 

Fig*  6,  fhows  the  feflion  of  the  fame  Chimney 
altered  and  improved,  in  which  di  is  the  reduced 
throat. 

The  breaji  of  a  Chimney  is  that  part  of  it  which 
is  immediately  behind  the  mantle. — It  is  the  wall 
which  forms  the  entrance  from  below  into  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  in  front,  or  towards  the 
room* — It  is  oppofite  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  back  of  the  open  Fire-place,  <ind  parallel  ta 
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it ; — in  Ihort  it  may  be  faid  to  he  the  back  part  o£ 
the  mantle  itfelf. — In  the  figures  5  and  6,  it  i» 
marked  by  the  letter  d.  The  width  of  the  thrpat  of 
the  Chimney  {d  e  fig.  5,  and  d  i  fig.  6,)  is  taken 
from  the  bread  of  the  Chimney  to  the  back,  s^ 
its  length  is  taken  at  right  angles  to  its  width,  or  ia 
a  line  parallel  to  the  mantle  {a  fig.  5  and  6.). 

Before  I  proceed  to  *give  particular  dire£tion$ 
refpefting  the  exad  forms  and  dimenfions  of  die 
different  parts  of  a  Fire*place,  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
make  fuch  general  and  praftical  obfervatioas  upoq 
the  fubje^  as  can  be  clearly  underftood  without 
the  affiftai^ce  of  drawings ;  for  the  more  complete 
the  knowledge  of  any  fubje£t  is  which  can  be  ac- 
quired without  drawings,  the  more  eafy  will  it  ba 
to  underfland  the  drawings  when  it  becomes  neceC* 
fary  to  have  recourfe  to  them. 

The  bringing  forward  of  the  fire  into  the  room, 
or  rather  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  front  of  the 
opening  of  the  Fire-place ;-— and  the  diminifhing 
ef  the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  being  two  objects 
principally  had  in  view  in  the  alterations  in  Fire- 
places  here  recommended,  it  is  evident  that  both^ 
thefe  may  be  attained  merely  by  bringing  forward 
the  back  of  the  Chimney. — ^The  only  queftioil 
therefore  is,  how  far  it  ihould  be  brought  forward  ? 
—The  anfwer  is  fliort  and  eafy  to  be  underftood  ; 
— bring  it  forward  as  far  as  poffible  without  dimi^ 
nilhing-  too  much  the  paffage  which  muft  be  left 
for  the  fmoke.  Now  as  this  paffage,  which,  in  lU 
narroweft  part,  I  have  called  the  throat  of  the 
Chimney,  ought,  for  reafons  which  are  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  foregoing  Chapter^  to  be  iiiune« 

z    .  diately. 
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diately,  or  perpendicularly  over  the  Fite,  it  \% 
evident  that  the  back  of  the  Chimney  muft  always 
be  built  perfeftly  upright. — To  determine  there- 
fore the  place  for  the  new  back,  or  how  far 
ptecifely  it  ought  to  be  brought  forward,  nothing 
more  is  nec^fiary  than  to  afcertain  how  wide  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  ought  tg  be  left,  or  what 
fpace  muft  be  left  between*  the  top  of  the  breaft  of 
the  Chimney,  where  the  upright  canal,  of  the 
Chimney  begins,  and  the  new  back  of  the  Fire- 
place carried  up  perpendicularly  to  that  height. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  numerous  experiments  upon 
Chimnies,  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  .determine 
the  .width  proper  to  be  ^iven  to  this  paflage,  and 
I  have  found,  that,  when  the  back  of  the  Fire- 
place is  of  a  proper  width,  the  beft  width  for  the 
throat  of  a  Chimney,  when  the  Chimney  and  the 
Fire*place  are  at*  the  ufual  form  and  fize,  is  four 
furA^j.— -Three  inches  miglit  fometimes  anfwer, 
efpecially  where  the  Fire-place  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  Chimney  good,  and  well  (ituated :  but  as  it  is 
always  of  much  importance  to  prevent  thofe  acci"- 
dental  pufis  of  fmoke  which  are  fometimes  thrown 
into  rooms  by  the  carelefnefs  of  fervants  in  put- 
ti;ig  on  fuddenly  too  many  coals  at  once,  upon  the 
fire,  and  as  I  found  thefe  accidents  fometimes 
happened  when  the  throats  of  Chimnies  were 
made  very  narrow,  I  found  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  circum(]:ances  being  well  confidered,  and  ad- 
vantages thd  difad vantages  compared  and  balanced, 
four  inches  is  the  beft  width  that  can  be  given 
to  the  throat  of  a  Chimney ;  and  this,  whether  the 
Fire^-place  be  deftined  to  burn  wood,  coals,  turf, 

9  or 
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xyt  any  other  fuel  commonly  ufed  for  heating  rooms 
by  an  open  fire. 

In  Fire-places  deftined  for  heating  very  large 
halls,  and  where  very  ^reat  fires  are  kept  up,  the 
throat  of  the  Chininey  may,  if  it  Ihould  be  thought 
neceflfary,  be  made  four  Inches  and  an  half,  or 
five  inches  wide; — but  I  have  frequently  made 
Fire-places  for  halls  which  have  anfwered  perfeftly 
weir  where  the  throats  of  the  Chimnies  have  not 
been  wider  than  four  inches. 

It  may  perhaps  appear ,  extraordinary,  upon  the 
firft  view  of  the  matter,  that  Fire-places  of  fuch 
diflferent  fizes  fhouid  all  require  the  throat  of  the. 
Chimney  to  be  of  the  fame  width  ;  but  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  capacity  of  the  throat  of  a 
Chimney  does  not  depend  on  its  width  alone,  but 
x)n  its  width  ^nd  length  taken  together ;  and  that  in 
large  Fire>places,  the  width  of  the  back,  and  con- 
fequently  the  length  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
is  greater  than  in  thofe  which  are  fmaller,  this 
difficulty  vani(hes» 

And  this  leads  us  to  confider  another  important 
point  refpedjing- open  Fire-places,  and  that  is,  the 
width  which  it  will,  in  e^ch  cafe,  be  proper  to 
give  to  the  back.— Jn  Fire-places  as  they  are  now 
commonly  conftrufled,  the  back  is  of  equal  width 
with  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front ;— but 
this  conftrudiion  is  faulty  on  two  accounts. — Firft, 
in  a  Fire-place  fo  conftrufted,  the  fides  of  the 
Fire-place,  or  covings^  as  they  are  called,  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  confequently  ill-con- 
trived to  throw  out  into  the  room  the  heat  they 
receive  from  th^  fire  in  the  form  of  rays  ;-^and 

z  2  fecondly. 
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fecondly,  the  large  open  corners  which  are  formed 
by  making  the  back  as  wide  as  the  opening  of  the 
Fire-place  in  front  occafion  eddies  of  wind,  which 
frequently  difturb  the  fire,  and  embarrafs  the 
fmoke  in  its  afcent  in  fuch  a  manner  as  often  to 
bring  it  into  the  room. — Both  thefe  defeds  may  be 
entirely  remedied  by  diminifhing  the  width  of  the 
back  of  the  Fire-place. — The  width,  which  in 
moft  cafes,  it  will  be  beft  to  give  it,  is  one  third  of 
the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in 
front. — But  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  con- 
form rigoroufly  to  this  decifion,  nor  will  it  always 
be  poffible. — It  will  frequently  happen  that  the 
back  of  a  Chimney  mud  be  made  wider  than, 
according  to  the  rule  here  given,  it  ought  to  be.— 
This  may  be,  either  to  accommodate  the  Fire- 
place to  a  ftove,  which  being  already  on  hand, 
muft,  to  avoid  the  expence  of  purchafing  a  new 
one,  be  employed ;  or  for  other  reafons  j— and  any 
fmalL  deviation  from  the  general  rule  will  be  at- 
tended with  no  confiderable  inconvenience. — It 
will  always  be  beft,  however,  to  conform  to  it  as 
far  as  circumftances  will  allow. 

Where  a  Chimney  is  defigned  for  warming  a 
room  of  a  middling  fize,  and  where  the  thicknefs 
of  the  wall  of  the  Chimney  in  front,  meafured 
from  the  front  of  the  mantle  to  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney,  is  nine  iiiches,  I  ihoiuld  l^t  off  four^ 
inches  more  for  the  width  of  the  throat  of  the 
Chimney,  which,  fuppofing  the  back  of  the  Chim- 
ney to  be  built  upright,  as  it  always  ot^ght  to  be,  will 
give  thirteen  inches  for  the  depth  of  the  Fire- 
placej  meafured  upon  the  h^th^  from  the  Qpen- 

ing 
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ing  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  to  the  back. — ^In 
this  cafe  thirteen  inches  would  be  a  good  lize  * 
for  the  width  of  the  back ;  and  three  times  thir- 
teen inches,  or  thirty-nine  inches,  for  the  width  of 
the  opening  of  the  Fire-plate  in  front;  and  the 
angle  made  by  the  back  of  the  fire-place  and  the 
"fides  of  it,  or  covings,  would  be  juft  135  degrees, 
which  is  the  beft  pofition  they  can  have  for  throw- 
ing heat  into  the  room. 

In  determining  the  width  of  the  opening  of  this 
Fire-place  in  front,  I  have  fuppofed  the  Chimney 
to  ht  perfeSlly  good ^  and  well  Jituated.  If  there  is 
the  fmalleft  reafon  to  apprehend  its  ever  fraoking, 
or  of  dirt  coming  into  the  room  when  the  fire  is 
ftirred,  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  muft 
be  made  narrower,  and  the  covings  placed  at  an 
angle  lefs  than  that  of  135  degrees,  and  in  this 
cafe,  the  height  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in 
front  (hould  be  likewife  diminifhed. 

But  I  will  fuppofe  that  in  altering  a  Chimney  it 
IS  found  neceflary,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
Fire-place  to  a  grate  or  ftove  already  on  hand,  ta 
make  the  Fire-place  fixteen  inches  wide. — In  that 
cafe,  I  fiiould  merely  increafe  the  width  of  the 
back,  to  the  dimenfions  required,  without  altering 
the  depth  of  the  Chimney  or  increafing  the  width 
of  the  opening  of  the  Chimney  in  fronts — The 
covings,  it  is  true,  would  be  fomewhat  reduced 
in  their  width,  by  this  alteration  ;  and  their  pofi- 
tion with  refpeft  to  the  plane  of  the  back  of  the 
Chimney  would  be  a  little  changed ;  but  thef« 
Sfjterations  would  produce  no  bgd  effects  of  any  cout 
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fiderable  confequence,  and  would  be  much  lefs  likely 
to  injure  the  Fire-place,  than  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  proportions  of  its  parts  nearer  to  the  ftandard, 
by  increafing  the  depth  of  the  Chimney  and  the 
width  of  its  opening  in  front ; — or  than  an  attempt 
to  preferve  that  particular  obliquity  of  the  covings 
which  is  recommended  as  the  beft,  C*35  degrees,) 
by  increafing  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire- 
place, without  increjifing  its  depth. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  fubjeft  more  fully, 
we  will  fuppofe  one  cafe  more. — ^*We  will  fuppofe 
that  in  the  Chimney  which  is  to  be  altered,  the 
width  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  is  either  wider  or 
narrower-  than  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  Fire-place  after  it  is  altered, 
may  be  of  the  proper  dimenfions.  In  this  cafe,  I 
fhould  determine  the  depth  of  the  Fire-place  and 
the  width  of  the  back  of  it,  without  any  regard  to 
-  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire*place  in 
front ;  and  when  this  is  done,  if  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place  fhould  be  only  two  or  three  inches 
too  wide,  that  is  to  fay,  only  two  or  three  inches 
wider  than  is  neceffary  in  order  that  the  covings 
may  be  brought  into  their  proper  pofition  with 
refpeft  to  the  back,  I  (hould  not  alter  the  width 
of  this  opening,  but  fhould  accommodate  the  cov- 
ingsto  this  width,  by  increafing  their  breadth,  and 
increafing  the  angle  they  make  with  the  back  of 
the  Fire-place ; — but  if  the  opening  of  the  Fire-f 
place  fhould  be  more  than  three  inches  too  wide ; 
—I  fhould  reduce  it  to  the  proper  width  by  flips 
of  (lone,  or  by  bricks  and  mortar. 

When 
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Wh&  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place, 
in  front,  is  very  great,  compared  with  the  depth  of 
the  Fire-place,  and  with  the  width  of  the  back,  the 
covings  in  that  cafe  being  very  wid^,  and  con* 
fequently  very  oblique,  and  the  Fire-place  very 
ihallow,  any  fudden  motion  of  the  air  in  front  of 
the  Fire-place ;  (that  motion,  for  inftance,  which 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  clothes  of  a  woman 
paffing  haftily  before  the  fire,  and  very  near  it;) 
would  be  apt  to  caufe  eddies  in  the  air,  within  the 
opening  of  the  Fire-place^  by  which"  puffs  of  fmoke 
might  eafily  be  brought  into  the  room  *• 

Should  the  opening  of  the  Chimney  be  too  nar- 
row, which  however  will  very  feldom  be  found  to  be 
the  cafe^  (for  the  openings  of  Chimney  Fire*place$ 
in  front  are  in  generaf  much  too  large,  or  too 
wide,  and  too  high,)  it  will,  in  general,  be  advife*- 
able  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is,  and  to  accommodate 
the  covings  to  itj  rather  than  to  attempt  to  in- 
creafe  its  width,  which  would  be  attended  with 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  probably  a  confider* 
able  expence. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that, 
the  points  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  which 
ought  mod  particularly  to  be  attended  to  in  altera 
ing  Fire-places  upon  the  principles  here  recom* 
blended,  are,  the  bringing  forward  the  back  to  its 

"^  I  have  had  pccafion  to  obrervetl>at  a  great  many  Chimnies  in  this 
country  that  have  been  altered  on  what  have  been  called  my  prin- 
ciples, have  this  fault.  Great  care  (hould  be  taken  that  the  opining 
of  a  Chfmtie.y  Fire-place  fliould  neither  be  tao  wide  nor  too  high  \ 
f f|}ecially  where  cpal  is  ufed  as  fuel, 
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proper  place,  and  making  it  of  a  proper  width.— 
Bot  it  i8  time  that  I  fliould  mention  another 
matter  upon  which  it  is  pr^obable  that  my  reader  is 
already  impatient  to  receive  information.— Provi- 
lion  muft  be  made  for  the  paflage  of  the  Chimneyr 
fweepcr  up  the  Chimney. — This  may  eafily  be 
done  in  the  following  manner : — In  building  up 
the  new  back  of  the  Fire-place ;  when  this  wall 
(which  need  never  be  more  than  the  width  of  a 
finglc  brick  in  thicknefs)  is  brought  up  fo  high 
that  there  remains  no  more  than  about  ten  or 
eleven  inches  between  what  is  then  the  top  of  it, 
and  the  infidc  of  the  mantle,  or  lower  extremity  qf 
the  bread  of  the  Chimney,  an  opening,  or  door- 
Way,  eleven  or  twelve  inches  wide,  tpuft  be  begun 
,  in  the  middle  of  fhe  bstck,  and  continued  quite  to 
the  top  of  it,  which,  according  to  the  height  to 
ivhich  it  will  commonly  be  neceffary  to  carry  up 
the  back,  will  make  the  opening  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  high  ;  which  will  be  quite  fuffi- 
cient  to  allow  the  Chimney-fweeper  to  pafs.  When 
the  Fire-place  is  finiflied,  this  door-way  is  to  be 
clofed  by  a  few  bricks, — by  a  tile, — or  a  fit  piece  of 
ftone,  placed  in  it,  dry,  or  without  mortar,  and 
confined  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  rabbet  made  for 
that  purpofe  in  the  brick- work. 

As  often  as  the  Chimney  is  fwept,  the  Chimney- 
fweeper  takes  down  this  temporary  wall,  which  is 
very  eafily  done,  and  when  he  has  finiftied  his 
work,  he  puts  it  again  into  its  place.— The  an- 
nexed drawing  (No.  6*)  will  give  a  clear  idea  of 
this  contrivance  j  and  the  experience  I  have  had 
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of  it  has  proved  that  it  anfwers  perfeftly  well  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  defigned* 

I  obferved  above,  that  the  new  back,  which  it 
will  always  be  found  neceffary  to  build  in  order  to 
bring  the  fire  fufficiently  forward,  in  altering  a 
Chimney  conftruded  on  the  common  principles, 
need  never  be  thicker  than  the  width  of  a  common 
brick,— I  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  thicknefs  necef- 
fary to  be  given  to  the  new  fides,  or  covings,  of  the 
Chimney ;  or  if  the  new  back  and  covings  are  con- 
ftrufted  of  ftone,  one  inch  and  three  quarters,  or 
two  inches  in  thicknefs  will  be  fufEcient. — Care 
ihould  be  taken  in  building  up  thefe  new  walls, 
to  unite  the  back  to  the  covings  in  a  folid  maifiner. 

Whether  the  new  back  and  covings  are  con- 
ftrufted  of  ftone,  or  built  of  bricks,  the  fpace  be- 
tween them  and  the  old  back  and  covings  of  the 
Chimney  ought  to  be  filled  up,  to  give  greater 
folidity  to  the  ftrufture. — This  may  be  done  with 
loofe  rubbifli,  or  pieces  of  broken  bricks,  or  ftones, 
provided  the  work  be  ftrengthened  by  a  few  layers 
or  courfes  of  bricks  laid  in  mortar  ;  but  it  will  be 
indifpenfably  neceffary  to  finifli  the  work,  where 
thefe  new  walls  end,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  top  of  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney,  where  it  ends  abruptly  in 
the  open  canal  of  the  Chimney  by  a  horizontal 
cdurfe  of  bricks  well  fecured  with  mortar. — This 
courfe  of  bricks  will  be  upon  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  door-way  left  for  the  Chimney-fweeper. 

From  thefe  defcriptions  it  is  clear  that  where  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  has  an  end,  that  is  t6 
iay,  where  it^  enters  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
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open  canal  of  the  Chimney,  there  the  three  wall^ 
which  form  the  two  covings  and  the  back  of  the 
Fire-place  all  end  abruptly. — It  is  of  much  import- 
ance that  they  fhould  end  in  this  manner ;  for  were 
they  to  be  floped  outward'  and  raifed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  fwell  out  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet, 
and  increafe  it  by  degrees  to  the  fize  of  the  canal 
of  the  Chininey,  this  manner  of  uniting  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  canal  of  the  Chimney  with  the 
throat  would .  tend  to  afEfl:  the  winds  which  may 
attempt,  to  blow  down  the  Chimney,  in  forcing 
their  way  through  the  throat,  and  throwing  the 
fmoke  backward  into  the  room ;  but  when  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  ends  abruptly,  and  the  ends 
of  the  new  walls  form  a  fiat  horizontal  furface,  it 
will  be  much  more  difficult  for  any  wind  from 
above,  to  find,  and  force  its  way  through  the 
narrow  paffage  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 

As  the  two  walls  which  form  the  new  covings  of 
the  Chimney  are  not  parallel  to  ejtch  other ;  but 
inclined,  prefenting  an  oblique  furface  towards  the 
front  of  the  Chimney,  and  as  they  are  built  per* 
feftly  upright  and  quite  flat,  from  the  hearth  to 
the  top  of  the  throat,  where  they  end,  it  is  evident 
that  an  horizontal  fedlion  of  the  throat  will  not  be 
an  oblong  fquare  ;  but  its  deviation  from  that  form 
is  a  matter  of  no  confequence ;  and  no  attempts 
(hould  ever  be  made,  by  twiiling  the  coving* 
.  above,  where  they  approach  -  the  bread  of  the 
Chimney,  to  bring  it  to  that  form*— All  twifts, 

bends,  prominences,  excavations^  and  other  irregu- 
larities 
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larities  of  form,  in  the  covings  of  a  Chimney, 
Hever  fail  to  produce  eddies  in  the  current  of  air 
which  is  continually  pailing  into,  and  through  an 
open  Fire-place  in  which  a  fire  is,  burning  5 — and 
all  fuch  eddies  difturb,  either  the  fire,  or  the 
afcending  current  of  fmoke,  or  both ;  and  not  un^ 
frequently  caufe  the  fmoke  to  be  thrown  back  inta 
the  room.— And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  cov^ 
ings  of  Chimnies  fhould  never  be  made  circular, 
or  in  the  form  of  any  other  curve ;  but  always 
quite  flat. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  that  is  to  fay,  to  prevent 
eddies,  the  bread  of  the  Chimney,  which  forms 
that  fide  of  the  throat  that  is  in  front,  or  neareft 
to  the  room,  (hould  be  neatly  cleaned  and 
rounded  off,  and  its  furface  made  quite  regular 
and  fmooth. 

This  may  eafily  be  done  by  covering  it  with  a 
coat  of  plaifter,  which  may  be  made  thicker  or 
thinner  in  different  parts,  as  may  be  neceffary  ia 
order  to  bring  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney  to  be  of 
the  proper  form. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  breaft  of  a 
Chimney,  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance^ 
and  which  ought  always  to  be  particularly  attended 
to. — The  worft  form  it  can  have  is  that  of  a  ver- 
tical plane,  or  upright  flat ; — and  next  to  this  the 
worft  form  is  an  inclined  plane. — Both  thefe  forms 
caufe  the  current  of  warm  air  from  the  room, 
which  will,  in  fpite.of  every  precaution,  fometimes 
find  its  way  into  the  Chimney,  to  crofs  upon  the 
current  of  fmoke  which  rifes  from  the  fire,  in  a 

mannct 
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manner  moft  likely  to  embarrafs  it  in  its  afcenf^ 
and  drive  it  back. — The  inclined  plane,  which  is 
formed  by  a  flat  regifter  placed  in  the  throat  of  a 
Chimney  produces  the  fame  efFedts ;  and  this  is 
one  reafon,  among  many  others,  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  difapprove  of  regifter  ftoves.  . 

The  current  of  air,  which,  paffing  under  the 
mantle,  gets  into  the  Chimney,  fliould  be  made 
p^adually  to  bend  its  coitrfe  upwards^  by  which 
means  it  will  unite  quietly  with  the  afcending  cur- 
rent of  fmoke,  and  will  be  lefs  likely  to  check  it, 
or  force  it  back  into  the  room.— -Now  this  may  be 
cflFeded  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  certainty,  merely 
by  rounding  offtht  breaft  of  the  Chimney  or  back 
part  of  the  mantle,  inftead  of  leaving  it  flat,  or 
full  of  holes  and  corners ;  and  this  of  courfe  ought 
always  to  be  done  *. 

I  have  hitherto  given  no  precife  direftions  jn  re- 
gard to  the  height  to  which  the  new  back  and 
covings  ought  to  be  carried  : — this  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  height  of  the  mantle,  but  alfo, 
and  more  efpecially,  on  the  height  of  the  breaft  of 
the  Chimney,  pr  of  that  part  of  the  Chimney 
tifhere  the  breaft  ends  and  th?  upright  canal  begins. 
**-The  back  and  covings  muft  rife  a  few  inches, 

*  I  am  forry  to  find  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  moft 
important  point  by  workmen  who  have  undertaken  to  fit  up  Chimney 
Fire-places  on  the  principles  recommended  in  this  Eflay.  Few  of 
ihem  have  given  thcmfelvcs  the  trouble  to  lower  the  throats  of  Chim- 
nies,  even  wliere  that  alteration  has  been  very  necelTary ;  and  many  of 
them  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  rounding  off  and  fmooth* 
ing  of  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney.  Both  tliefe  arc  however  matters  of 
the  greateft  confequence,  and  ihould  never  be  negle6(ed. 

five 
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five  or  fix  for  inftance,  higher  than  this  part^ 
otherwife  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  will  not  be 
properly  formed  ;  but  I  know  of  no  advantages 
that  would  be  gained  by  carrying  them  up  ftill 
higher. 

I  mentioned  above,  that  the  fpace  between  the 
walls  which  form  the  new  back  and  covings,  and 
the  old  back  and  fides  of  the  Fire-place,  (hould  b^ 
filled  up;— but  this  mud  not  be  underftood  to 
apply  to  the  fpace  between  the  wall  of  dry  bricks, 
or  the  tile  which  clofes  the  paflage  for  the  Chimney- 
fweeper,  and  the  old  back  of  the  Chimjiey ;  for 
that  fpace  muft  be  left  void,  otherwife,  though  this 
tile  (which  at  mod  will  not  be  more  than  two  inches 
.in  thicknefs)  were  taken  away,  there  would  not 
be  room  fuiBcient  for  him  to  pafs. 

In  forjning  this  door-way,  the  beft  method  of 
proceeding  is  to  place  the  tile  or  flat  piece  of  ftonc 
deftined  for  clofing  it,  in  its  proper  place  j  and  to 
build  round  it,  or  rather  by  the  fides  of  it ;  taking 
care  not  to  bring  any  mortar  near  it,  in  order  'that 
it  may  be  eafily  removed  when  the  door-way  is 
finifhed. — With  regard  to  the  rabbet  which  fhoul^ 
be  made  in  the  door- way  to  receive  it  and  fix  it 
more  firmly  in  its  place,^  this  may  either  be  formed 
at  the  fame  time  when  the  door- way  is  built,  or  it^ 
may  be  made  after  it  is  finifhed,  by  attaching  to  its 
bottom  and  fides,  with  ftrong  mortar,  pieces  of 
thin  roof  tiles.  Such  as  are  about  half  an  inch  iii 
thicknefs  will  be  beft  for  this  ufe ;  if  they  are 
thicker,  they  will  diminifli  ^00  much  the  opening 
of  the  door-way,  and  wjll  like\vife  be  more  liable 

to 
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to  be  torn  away  by  the  Chimney-fweeper  in  paflShg 
up  and  down  the  Chimney. 

It  will  hardly  *be  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that 
the  tile,  or  flat  ftone,  or  wall  of  dry  bricks,  which 
is  ufed  for  clofing  up  this  door-way,  muft  be  of  fuf- 
ficient  height  to  reach -quite  up  to  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  Walls  which  form  the  new  back  and 
covings  of  the  Chimnies. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologife  for  having  been  fo 
Very  particular  in  thefe  defcriptions  and  explana- 
tions, but  It  muft  be  remembered  that  this  Chapter 
Is  written  principally  for  the  information  of  thofe 
who,  having  had  few  opportunities  of  employing 
their  attention  in  abftrufe  philofophical  refearches, 
are  not  fufEciently  praftifed  in  thefe  intricate  in- 
veftigations,  to  feize,  with  facility,  new  ideas  ; — and 
confequently,  that  I  have  frequently  been  obUged 
to  labour  to  make  myfelf  underftood. 

I  have  only  to  e>cprefs  my  wiflies  that  my  reader 
may  not  be  more  fatigued  with  this  labour  than  I 
have  been; — for  we  fhall  then  moft  certainly  be 
fatisfied  with  each  other. — But  to  return  once  more 
to  the  charge. 

There  is  one  important  circumftance  refpeftihg 
Chimney  Fire-places  deftined  for  burning  coals> 
which  ftill  remains  to  be  farther  examined  ; — and 
that  is  the  Grate. 

Although  there  are  few  grates  that  may  not  be 

'  ufed  in  Chimnies  conftrufted  or  altered  upon  the 

principles  here  recommended,  yet  they  are  not,  by 

any  means,  all  equally  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 

yofe. — Thofe  whoffe  conftrudtion  is  the  moft  fimple, 

and 
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And  which  of  courfe  are  the  cheapeft,  are  beyond 
comparifon  the  beft  on  all  accounts. — Nothing  being 
wanted  in  thefe  Chimnies  but  merely  a  ^grate  for 
containing  the  coals,  and  in  Xvhich  they  will  burn 
with  a  clear  fire ;  and  all  additional  apparatus 
being  not  only  ufelefs,  but  very-  pernicious,  all 
complicated  and  expenfive  grates  Ihould  be  laid 
afide,  and^  fuch  as  are  more  fimple  fubftituted  ifi 
the  room  of  them.— And  in  the  choice  of  a  gratcy 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  beauty  and  elegance  may  eafily 
be  united  with  the  moji  perfed  ftmpliciiy. — Indeed 
they  sire  incompatible  with  every  thing  elfe. 

In  placing  the  grate,  the  thing  principally  to  be 
attended  to  is,  to.  make  the  back  of  it  coincide  with 
the  back  of  the  Fire-place ;  but  as  many  of  the 
grates  now  in  common  ufe  will  be  found  to  be  too 
large,  when  the  Fire-places  are  altered  and  im* 
proved,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  diminifti  their  capa- 
cities by  filling  them  up  at  the  back  and  fides  with 
pieces  of  fire-ilone.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  the 
front  of  the  flat  piece  of  fire-ftone  which  is  made 
to  form  a  new  back  to  the  grate,  which  muft  be 
made  to  coincide  with,  and  make  part  of  the  back 
of  the  Fire-place. — But  in  diminifhing  the  capa- 
cities of  grates  with  pieces  of  fire-flone,  care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  make  them  too  narrow. 

The  proper  width  for  grates  deftined  for  rooms 
of  a  middling  fize  will  be  from  fix  to  eight  inches, 
and  their  length  may  be  diniinifhed  more  or  lefs, 
according  as  the  room  is  heated  with  more  or  lefs 
difficulty,  or  as  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs  fever e. 
—But  where  the  width  of  a  grate  is  not  more  than 

five 
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five  inches,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  going  out,  particularly  if  the  back  and 
fides  of  the.  grate  be  made  of  iron* 

It  goes  out  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  live  coal 
from  the  grate  that  falls  upon  the  hearth  foon  ceafes 
to  be  red  hot ; — it  is  cooled  by  the  cold  body  on 
.which  it  lies,  and  by  the  furrounding  cold  air  of  the 
atmofphere. — The  knowledge  of  the  caufe  whiijh 
produces  this  effects  is  important,  as  it  indicate^  the 
means  which  may  "be  ufed  for  preventing  it. — But 
of  this  fubjed  I  fhall  treat  more  fully  hereafter. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  iron  backs  of  grates 
are  not  vertical,  or  upright,  but  inclined  hachwards* 
—When  thefc  grates  are  fo  much  too  wide  as  to 
render  it  necefiary  to  fill  them  up  behind  with  fire** 
{tone,  the  inclination  of  the  back  will  b6  of  little 
confequence ;  for  by  making  the  piece  of  ftone 
with  which  the  width  of  the  grate  is  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  or  thicker  above 
than  below,  the  front  of  this  (tone,  which  in  efieft 
will  become  the  back  of  the  grate,  may  be  made 
pcrfedly  vertical ;  and  the  iron  back  of  the  grate 
being  hid  in  the  folid  work  of  the  back  of  the  Fire- 
place, will  produce  no  eflFeft  whatever ;  bat  if  the 
grate  be  already  fo  narrow  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
diminution  of  its  width,  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  beft 
to  take  away  the  iron  back  of  the  grate  entirely^ 
and  fixing  the  grate  firmly  in  the  brick- work,  caufe 
the  back  of  the  Fire-place  to  ferve  as  a  back  to  the, 
grate. — This  I  have  very  frequently  done,  and  have 
always  found  it  to  anfwer  perfeftly  well.  Indeed 
it  will  always  be  beft  to  remove  entirely  the  iron 

backs 
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backs  and  fides  of  grates,  and  to  fuppiy  their  places 
by  walls  conftrufted  of  good  fire-ftone  or  of  fire- 
bricks. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  that  the  fire  in  a  grate 
flibuld  be  very  fmall,  it  will  be  beft,  in  reducing  the 
grate  with  fire-ftone,  to  bring  its  cavity,  deftined 
for  containing  the  fuel,  to  the  form  of  one  half  of  a 
hollow  hemifphere ;  the  two  femicircular  openings 
being  one  above,  to  receive  the  coals,  and  the  other 
in  'ront,  or  towards  the  bars  of  the  grate;  for 
when  the  coals  are  burnt  in  fuch  1  confined  fpace, 
and  furrounded  on  all  fides,  except  in  the  front 
and  above,  by  fire-ftone,  (a  fubftance  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  confining  heat,)  the  heat  of  the 
fire  will  be  concentrated,  and  the  cold  air  of  the 
atmofphere  being  kept  at  a  diftance,  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  coals  will  burn,  than  could 
poffibly  be  made  to  burn  in  a  grate  where  they 
would  be  more  expofed  to  be  cooled  by  th^  furr 
rounding  air,  or,  to  have  their  heat  carried  oflF  by 
being  in  contaft  with  iron,  or  with  any  other  fub- 
ftance through  which  heat  paffes  with  greater  fa*, 
cility  than  through  fire-ftone. 

Being  perfuaded  that  if  the  improvements  in 
Chimney  Fire-places  here  recommended  ftiould  be 
generally  adopted,  (which  I  cannot  help  flattering 
myfelf/will  be  the  cafe,)  that  it  will  become  necet 
fary  to  reduce,  very  confiderably,  the  fizes  of  grates, 
I  was  defirous  of  fhowing  how  this  may,  ^ith  the 
greateft  fafety  and  facility,  be  done.    ' 

Where  grates,  which  are  defigned  for  rooms  of  a 
middling  fize,  are  longer  than  14  or  15  inches,  it 

A  A  >vil} 
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will  always  be  beft,  not  merely  to  diminifh  their 
lengths,  by  filling  them  up  at  their  twoends  with 
fire-ftone,  but,  forming  the  back  of  the  Chimney 
pf  a  prpper  widtb,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  grate,  to  carry  the  covings 
through  the  two  ends  of  the  grafe  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  conceal  them,  or  at  leafl  to  conceal  the  back 
comers  of  them  in  the  walls  of  the  covings.^ 

I  cannot  help  flattering  myfelf  that  the  direc- 
tions here  given  in  regard  to  the  alterations  which 
it  may  be  necefT^ry  to  make  in  Fire-places,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  improvements  propofed,  will  be 
found  to  be  fo  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible  that 
^p  one  who  reads  them  will  be  at  any  lofs  refped- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed ;— ^but  as  order  and  arrangement  tend 
m^ch  to  facilitate  all  mechanical  operations,  I  fhall 
here  give  a  few  ihort  directions  refpefting  the  man- 
ner of  laying  aut  the  zjuprk,  which  may  be  found 
yfeful,  ^nd  particularly  to  gentlemen  who  may  un- 
dertake tp  be  their  own  architefts,  in  ordering  and 
direfting  the  alterations  to  be  made  for  the  im» 
provemcnt  of  their  Fire-plac^§* 


Bire{Hons  for  hying  out  the  Work, 


ft        I 


If  tl^ere  be  a  grate  in  the  Chimney  which  is  to 
be  altered,  it  w^l  always  be  bed  to.  take  it  away ; 
an4  ^.hen  this  is  done,  the  rubbifh  muft  be  re- 
jnoved,  and  the  b^arth  fwept  perfeftly  clean, 

Suppofe 
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,    Suppofe  the  annexed  figure  No.  i.  to  reprefent 
the  ground  plan  bf  fuch  a  Fire-place  ;  A  B  being 
the  opening  of  it  in  front,  A  C  and  B  D  the  two , 
fides  or  covings,  and  C  D  the  back. 

Figure  2  fhows  the  elevation,  of  this  Fire- 
place. 

Firfl:  draw  a  ftraight  line  with  chalk,  or  with  a 
lead  pencil,  upon  the  hearth,  from  one  jamb  to  th^ 
other,— even  with  the  front  of  the  jambs.  The 
dotted  line  A  B,  figure  3,  may  reprefent  this  line. 

From  the  middle  C  of  this  line,  (AB)  another 
line  c  d^  is  to  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  it,  acrofs 
the  hearth,  to  the  middle  d^  of  the  back  of  th^ 
Chimney. 

A  perfon  muft  now  ftand  upright  in  the  Chini- 
ney,  with  his  back  to  the  back  of  the  Chimney, 
and  hold  a  plumb-line  to  th^  ipiddle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  bread  of  the  Chimney  (rf,  fig.  c,)  or 
where  the  canal  of  the  Chimney  begins  tb  rife  per^ 
pendicularly ; — taking  care  to  place  the  line  ?ibove 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  plumb  may  fall  on  ^he 
fine  c  dy  draw  011  the  hearth  from  the  middle  of 
the  opening  of  the  Chimney  in  front  to  the  middle 
of  the  back,  ^qd  an  afliftant  muft  mark  the  precife 
place  ey  on  that  line  where  the  plumb  falls. 

Thii  being,  done,  and  the  perfon  iu  the  Chim- 
ney havii^g  quitted  his  ftation,  io\\x  in{:he$  are  tp 
be  fet  off  on  the  line  c  d^  from  e  to^su-ds  4 ;  and 
the  point  fy  where  thefe  four  i^jich^s  e^d,  (which 
muft  be  marked  with  chalk,  or  with  a  pencil,)  will 
fliow  how  fv  the  new  back  is  tp  be  brought  for^ 
ward, 

A  A  2  .  Througl\ 
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Through/,  draw  the  line  g  h,  parallel  to  the  line 
A  B,  and  this  line  g  h  will  fhow  the  direftion  of  the 
new  back,  or  the  ground  line  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  built. 

The  line  cf  will  fhow  the  depth  of  the  new 
Fire-place;  and  if  it  fliould  happen  that  cf  is 
equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  line  A  B  ;  and  if 
the  grate  can  be  accommodated  to  the  Fire-place 
'  inrtead*  of  its  being  neceflary  to  accommodate  the 
Fire-place  to  the  grate,  in  that  cafe,  half  the 
length  of  the  line  cf  is  to  be  fet  ofFfrom/on  the 
line  gfh^  on  one  fide  to  ky  and  on  the  other  to  /, 
and  the  line  /  k  will  fhow  the  ground  line  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  back  of  the  Chimney. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  width  of  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place  in  front  (A  B)  happens  to  be  not 
greater,  or  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
greater  than  three  times  the  width  of  the  hew  back 
of  the  Chimney  (/  k\  this  opening  may  be  left, 
and  lines  drawn  from  /  to  A,  and  from  k  to  B, 
will  Ihow  the  width  and  pofition  of  the  front  of  the 
hew  covings ; — but  when  the  opening  of  the  Fire- 
place in  front  is  ftill  wider,  it  mufl:  be  reduced ; 
which  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner  : 

Frgih  f ,  the  middle  of  the  line  A  B,  c  a^  and  c  h^ 
inufl  be  fet  olF  equal  to  the  width  of  the  back  {ik\ 
added  to  half  its  width  (//),  and  lines  drawn  from 
/  to  ^,  and  from  k  to  h^  will  fhow"  the  ground  plan 
of  the  fronts  of  the  new  covings. 

When  this  is  done,  nothing  more  will  be  necef- 
fary  than  to  build  up  the  back  and  covings  j  and 
if  the  Fire-place  is  defigned  for  burning  coals, 

to 
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to  fix  the  grate  in  its  proper  place,  according  to 
the  diredlions  already  given. — When  the  width  of 
the  Fire-place  is  reduced,  the  edges  of  the  covings 
a  A  and  b  B  are  to  make  a  finifli  vfixh  the  front  of 
the  jambs. — And  in  general  it  will  be  beft,  not 
only  for  the  fake  of  the  appearance  of  the  Chim- 
ney, but  for  other  reafons  alfo,  to  lower  the  height' 
of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place,  whenever  its  width 
in  front  is  diminifhed. 

There  are  indeed  very  few  Chimnies  to  be  found 
in  this  country  which  would  not  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  lowering  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place 
in  front  at  leaft  fix,  eight,  or  even  ten  inches ;  for 
much  of  the  warm  air  of  the  room  is  loft  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  ftrong  current  of  air  that  is  continually 
prefEng  into  the  Fire-place,  between  the  top  of  the 
burning  fuel  and  the  mantle.  And  this  current 
not  only  occafions  a  great  lofs  of  heat,  but  tends  to 
check  the  afcent  of  the  fmoke. 

Fig.  4  fhows  a  front  view  of  the  Chimney  after 
it  has  been  altered  according  tb  the  diredtions  here 
given. — By  comparing  it  with  fig.  2,  (which  fhows 
a  front  view  of  the  fame  Chimney  before  it  was 
altered,)  the  manner  in  which  the  opening  of  the 
Fire-place  in  .  front  is  diminifhed .  may  be  feen.— - 
In  fig.  4  the  under  part  of  the  door-way  by  which 
the  chiraney-fweeper  gets  up  the  Chimney  is  repre- 
fented  by  white  dotted  lines.  The  door-way  is  r&- 
prefented  clofed.  , 

I  Ihall  finifli  this  Chapter  with  fome  general  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  the  fubjed  under  cohfider- 
ation  J  with  diredions  how  to  proceed  where  fuch 

A  A  3  local 
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local  circumftances  exifl:  as  render  modifications  o£ 
the  general  plan  indifpenfably  ncceffary. 

Whether  a  Chimney  be  defigned  for  burning 
wood  upon  the  hearth,  or  wood  or  coals  in  a  grate, 
the  form' of  the  Fire-place  is,  in  my  opinion,  mod 
•J)erfeft  when  the  width  of  the  back  is  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  Fire-place^  and  the  opening  of  the 
Fire-place  in  front  equal  to  three  times  the  width  of 
the  back,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  three 
times  the  depth  of  the  Fire-place^ 

But  if  the  Chimney  be  defigned  for  burning 
wood  upon  the  hearth,  upon  hand-irons,  or  dogs^ 
as  they  are  called,  it  will  fometimes  be  neceflary  to 
accommodate  the  width  of  the  back  to  the  length 
of  the  wood ;  arid  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the 
covings  muft  be  accommodated  to  the  width 
of  the  back,  and  the  opening  of  the  Chimney  in 
front.' 

When  the  wall  of  the  Chimney  in  front,  mea* 
fured  from  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney  to  the  front  of  the  mantle,  is  very  thin, 
it  may  happen,  and  efpecially  in  Chimnies  defigned 
for  burning  wood  upoit  the  hearth,  or  upon 
dogs,  that  the  depth  of  the  Chimney,  determin- 
ing according  to  the  dircftions  here  given,  may  be 
too  fmall. 

Thus,  for  example^  luppofing  the  wall  of  th^ 
Chimney  in  front  j  from  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft 
of  the  Chimney  ta  the  front  of  the  mahtle,  to  be 
only  four  inches  j  (which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  par- 
ticularly in  rooms  fituated  near  the  top  of  a  houfe,) 
in  this  cafe,  if  we  take  four  inches  for  the  width  of 

the 
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the  throat,  this  will  give  eight  inches  6nly  for  the 
depth  of  the  Fire-place,  which  would  be  too  little,, 
even  were  coals  to  be  burnt  inftead  of  wood.— lu 
this  cafe  I  fliould  increafe  the  depth  of  the  fire- 
place at  the  hearth  to  1 2  or  13  inches,  and  {hould 
build  the  back  perpendicular  to  the  height  of  the 
top  df  the  burning  fuel,  (whether  it  be  wood  buirnt 
upon  the  hearth,  or  coals  in  a  grate,)  and  then, 
floping  the  back  by  a  gentle  inclination  forward, 
bring  it  to  its  proper  place,  that  is  to  fay,  ferpendi^ 
cularly  under  the  back  part  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney. 
This  flope,  (which  will  bring  the  back  forward  four 
or  five  inches,  or  juft  as  much  as  the  depth  of  the 
Ifire-place  is  increafed,)  though  it  ought  not.  to  be 
too  abrupt^  yet  it  ought  to  be  quite  finifhed  at  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  fire,  other- 
wife  it  may  perhaps  caufe  the  Chimney  to  fmoke  ; 
but  when  it  is  very  near  the  fire,  the  heat  of  the 
fire  will  enable  the  current  of  rifing  fmoke  to  over- 
come the  obftacle  which  this  flope  will  oppofe  to 
its  afcent,  which  it  could  not  do  fo  eafily  were  the 
flope  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  burn- 
ing fuel  •k 

% 

•  Having  beert  obliged  to  carry  Backwat-dtiie  Fire-place  in  theman-> 
her  here  defcribe'd,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  a  Chimney  whofe 
walls  in  front  were  remarkably  thin>— I  was  rurpriied  to  find  upon 
lighting  the  fire  that  it  appeared  to  give  out  more  heat  into  the  room 
khan  any  Fire-place  i  had  ever  conftrufted.— This  elffeft  was  quite 
tinexpe£led ;  but  the  caufe  of  it  was  too  obvious  not  to  be  imtnediately 
difcovered.— -The  iSame  rifing  froni  the  fire  broke  againft  the  part  of 
the  back  vihich  doped  forward  over  the  fire,  and  this  part  of  the  back 
being  foon  very  mUch  heattfd^  atid  in  confequencb  df  its  being  very 
Mot,  (and  v^hen  the  fire  burnt  bright  it  was  frequently  quite  red  hot  J  it 

A  A  4  threw 
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Fig*  7 J  ^y  ^^^  9)  ^^^  ^  pl^^9  elevatioiii  and 
feftion  of  a  Fire-place  conftrufted  or  altered  upon 

threw  off  into  the  room  a  great  deal  of  radiant  heat.— It  is  not  poflible 
that  this  oblique   furface  (the  flope  of  the  back  of  the 'fire-place) 
could  have  been  heated  red-hot  Mwely  by  the  radiant  heat  projected  by 
the  burning  fuel,  for  other  parts  of  the  Fire-place  nearer  the  fire  and 
better  fituated  for  receiving  radiant  he,at,^were  never  found  to  be  To 
much  heated^— and  hence  it  appears  that  the  combined  heat  in  the 
<;jurreiit  of  fmoke  and  hot  vapour  which  rifes  from  an  open  fire  may  be, 
at  leafl  hpart,  flopped  in  its  paflTage  up  the  Chimney,  changed  into  ra- 
diant hcaty  and  afterwards  thrown   into  the  room.— This  opens  a 
new  and  very  interefting  field  for  experiment,  and  bids  fair  to  lead  to 
important  improvements  iri^  the  conftruAion  of  Fire,  places  .—I  have 
of  la^  been  much  engaged  in  thefe  inveftigations,  and  am  now  ac 
tually  employed  daily  in  making  a  variety  of  experiments  with  grates 
and  Fire-places  upon  different  conflruAions,  in  the  room  I  inhabit  in 
ffae  Royal  Hotel  in  Pftll  Mall  $— and  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Greek-ftreet^ 
Sohoy  IroBiQon^r  to  his  Majefty^  and  Mrs.  Hempel,  at  her  pottery 
at  Chelfea^   are  both  at  work   in  their  different  lines  of    bufmefs^ 
under  my  dire6lion,  in  the  con((ru6tion  of  Fire-places  upon  a  prin- 
ciple entirely  new,  and  Which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  be  found  to  be 
not  only  elegant  and  convenient,  but. very  economical— But  as  I 
mean  foon  to  uubli/h  a  particular  account  of  thefe  Fire-places,— with 
drawings  and  ample  directions  for  conftru6ling  them,  I  (hall  not  en- 
large farther  on  the  fubjeft  in  this  place.— It  may  however  not  be 
amifs  'juft  to  mention  here,  that  thefe  new  invented  Fire-places  not 
being  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  Chimney,  but  merely  fet  down  upon 
the  hearth,  may  l)e  u fed  in  any  open  Chimney  ;  and  that  Chimnies 
altered  or  conftru6led  on  the  principles  here  recommended  are  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  receiving  them. 

The  Public  in  general,  and  more  particularly  thofe  tradefmen  and 
Manufacturers  whom  it  may  concern,  are  requefted  to  obferve,  that  as 
the  Author  does  not  intend  to  take  out  himfelf,  or /to  fuffer  others  to 
take  our,  any  patent  for  any  invention  of  his  which  may  be  of  public 
utility,  all  perfons  are  at  full  liberty  to  imitate  them,  and  vend  them 
for  their  own  emolument,  when  and  where,  and  in  any  way  they  may 
think  proper)  and  thofe  who  may  wifh  for  any  further  information 
refpefting  any  of  thofe  inventions  or  improvements  will  receive  (grattM) 
ifcll  the  information  they  can  require  by  applying  to  the  Author,  wb9 
will  take  pleafure  in  giving  them  every  afliftance,  in  his  power. 

this 
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this  principle. — The  wall  of  the  Chimney  in  front 

at  a^  fig.  9,  being  only  four  inches  thick,  four 

inches  more  added  to  it  for  the  width  of  the  throat 

would  have  left  the  depth  of  the  Fire-place  mea* 

fured  upon  the  hearth  b  c  only  eight  inches,  which 

would  have  been  too  little; — a  niche  r  and  e^  was 

therefore  made  in  the  new  back  of  the  Fire-place 

for  receiving  the  grate,  which  niche  was  fix  inches 

deep  in  the  centre  of  it,  below  1 3  inches  wide,  (or 

equal  in  width  to  the  grate,)  and  23  inches  high  ; 

finifhing  above  with  a  femicircular  arch,  which,. in 

its  higheft  part,  rofe  feven  inches  above  the  upper 

part  of  the  grate.  —-The  door-way  for  the  Chim- 

ney-fweeper,  which ,  begins  juft  above  the  top  of 

the   niche,    may   be   feen   diftinftly  in  both   the 

figures   8   and    9. — The  fpace  marked  g^  fig.  9, 

behind  this  door-way,  may  either  be  filled  with 

loofe  bricks,  or  may  be  left  void,*— The  manner 

in   which   the  piece  of  ftone /,  fig.  9,  which  is 

put  under  the  mantle  of  the  Chimney  to  reduce 

the  height  of  the  opening   of  the  Fire-place,  is 

rounded  off  on  the  infide  in  order  to  give  a  fair 

run  to  the  column  of  fmoke  in  its  afcent  through 

the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  is  clearly  expreffed  in 

this  figure. 

The  plan  fig.  7,  and  elevation  fig.  8,  fhow  how 
much  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place 
in  front  is  diminiflied,  and  how  the  covings  in  the 
new  Fire-place,  are  formed. 

A  perfed  idea  of  the  form  and  dimenfion  of  the 
Fire-place  in  its  original  ftate,  a?  alfo  after   its 

alteration. 
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alteration,  may  be  had  by  a  careful  infpeftion  of 
thefe  figures. 

I  have  added  the  drawing, fig.  lo,  merely  X.0 
fliow  how  a  fault,  which  I  have  found' workmen  iil 
general  whom  I  have  employed  in  altering  Fire* 
places  are  very  apt  to  commit,  is  to  be  avoided."— i» 
In  Chimnies,  like  that  reprefented  in  this  figure, 
where  the  jambs  A  and  B  projeft  far  into  the 
room,  and  where  the  front  edge  of  the  marble 
flab  ^,  which  forms  the  coving,  does  not  come  fo 
far  forward  as  the  front  of  the  jambs,  the  work- 
hien,  in  conftruding  the  new  covings,  are  very  apt 
to  plate  th6m,— not  in  the  line  c  A^  which  they 
bli^t  to  do,— but  in  the  line  co^  which  is  a  great 
fault.— The  covings  of  a  chimney 'fliould  never 
range  behind  the  front  of  the  jambs,  however  thofe 
jambs  may  projeft  intp  the  toom ; — but  it  is  not 
kbfolutely  neceffary  that  the  covings  fhould  make  a 
Jinijh  with  the  internal  front  corners  of  the  jambs, 
or  that  they  fhould  be  continued  fronl  the  back  r, 
quire  to  the  front  of  the  jambs  at  A. — They  may 
finifii  in  front  at  a  and  ^,  and  fmall  corners  Aoa^ 
may  be  kft  foi*  placing  the  fhovels,  tongs,  &Ci     , 

Were  the  new  coving  to  range  with  the  front 
edge  of  the  old  Coving  (?,  the  obliquity  of  the  new 
Moving  would  commonly  be  too  great  j-^-or  the 
angle  dco  would  exceed  135  degrees,  hiohich  ii 
never  Jh'ould  do, — or  at  leaft  never  by  more  than,  st 
very  few  degrees. 

No  inconvenience  of  any  Imporfailicfe  will  arif^ 
from  making  the  obliquity  of  the  covings  lefs  than 

what 
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what  IS  here  recommended  ;  but  many  cannot  fail 
to  be  prodCtced  by  making  it  much  greater ;— and 
as  I  know  ^rom  experience  that  workmen  are  very 
apt  to  do  this,  I  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  warn 
them  particularly  againft  it. 

Fig.  II  fhews  how  the  width  and  obliquity  of 
the  covings  of  a  Chimney  are  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  width  of  the  back,  and  to  the  opening  in 
front  and  depth  of  the  Fire-place,  where  the  width 
of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  iis  lefs  than  three 
times  the  width  of  the  new  back. 

As  all  thofe  who  may  be  employed ,  in  altering 
Chimnies  may  not,  perhaps,  know  how  to  fet  off  an 
angle  of  any  certain  number  of  degrees, — or  may 
not  have  at  hand  the  inftruments  neceffary  for  do- 
ing it, — I  fliall  here  (how  how  an  inftrunient  may 
be  made  which  will  be  found  to  be  very  ufcful  in 
laying  out  the  work  for  the  bricklayers. 

Upon  a  board  about  1 8  inches  wide  and  fout 
feet  long,  or  upon  the  floor  or  a  table,  draw  three 
equal  fquares  A,  B,  C,  fig*  12,  of  about  la  or  14 
inches  each  fide,  placed  in  a  ftraight  line^  and  touch- 
ing each  other. — From  the  back  corner  c  of  the 
centre  fquare  B,  draw  a  diagonal  line  acrofs  the 
fquare  A,  to  its  outward  front  corner/,  and  the 
adjoining  angle  formed  by  the  lines  dc  and  ^/will 
be  equal  to  135  degrees, — the  angle  which  the 
plane  of  the  back  of  a  Chimney  Fire-place  ought 
to  make  with  the  plane  of  its  covings. — And  a  be* 
v$l ;;/  n^  being  made  to  this  angle  with  thin  flips  of 
hard  wood,  this  little  inftrument  will  be  found  to 
be  very  ufeful  in  marking  out  on  the  hearth^  with 

'  chalk. 
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chalk,  the  plans  of  the  walls  which  are  to  form 
the  covings  of  Fire-places. 

As  Chimnies  which  are  apt  to  fmoke  will  re- 
quire the  covings  to  be  placed  lefs  obliquely  in 
refpeft  to  the  back  than  others  which  have  not  that 
defeft,  it  would  be  convenient  to  be  provided  with 
feveral  bevels ; — three  or  four,  for  inftance,  forming 
different  angles. — That  already  defcribed,  which 
may  be  called  No.  i.  will  meafure  the  obliquity  of 
the  covings  when  the  Fire-place  can  be  made  of  the 
moft  per  fed  form  : — another.  No.  2.  may  be  made 
to  a  fmaller  angle,  dee  -y — and  another.  No.  3,  for 
Chimnies  which  are  very  apt  to  fmoke,  at  the  ftiU 
fmaller  angle  d  c  i. — Or  a  bevel  may  be  fo  con- 
trived, by  means  of  a  joint,  and  an  arch,  properly 
graduate^)  as  to  ferve  for  all  the  different  degrees 
of  obliquity  which  it  may  ever  be  neceffary  to  give 
to  the  covings  of  Fire-places. 

Another  point  of  much  importance,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Chimnies  which  are  apt  to  fmoke,  is  to 
form   the  throat   of  the   Chimney   properly,   by  , 
carrying  up   the  back  and  covings  to  a  proper 
height. 

This  workmen  are  apt  to  neglefl:  to  do,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  difficulty  they  find  in  work- 
ing where  the  opening  of  the  canal  of  the  Chimney 
is  fo  much  reduced. — But  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
that  thefe  walls  fhould  be  carried  up  five  or  fix 
inches  at  lead  above  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft  of 
the  Chimney,  or  to  that  point  where  the  wall  which 
forms  the  frpnt  of  the  throat  begins  to  rife  perpen- 
dicularly.—If  the  workman  has  intelligence  enough 

to 
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to  avail  himfelf  of  the  opening  which  is  formed  in 
the  back  of  the  Fire-place  to  give  a  paflage  to  the 
Chimney-fweeper,  he  will  find  Kttle  difficulty  in 
finifhing  his  work  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  placing  the  plumb-line  againfl  the  breaft  of 
the  Chimney,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  the  new 
back  is  to  be  brought  forward;  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  place  it  at  the  very  top  of  the  breaft^ 
>yhere  the  canal  of  the  Chimney  begins  to  rife  per^^ 
pendicularly ;  otherwife,  when  the  plumb-line  is 
placed  too  low,  or  againfl  the  flope  of  the  breafl, 
when  the  new  back  comes  to  be  raifed  to  its  proper 
height,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  will  be  found  to 
be  too  narrow. 

Sometimes,  and  indeed  very  often,  the  top  of 
the  breaft  of  a  Chimney  lies  very  high,  or  far 
above  the  fire  (fee  the  figures  13  and  14,  where  d 
ihows  the  top  of  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney)  ;  when 
'this  is  the  cafe  //  mufi  be  brought  lower  ^  other  wife 
the  Chimney  will  be  very  apt  to  fmoke. — So  much 
has  been  faid  in  the  Firft  Chapter  of  this  EfTay  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  bringing  the 
throat  of  a  Chimney  near  to  the  burning  fuel^  that  I 
do  not  think  it  necefTary  to  enlarge  on  them  in  this 
place, — taking  it  for  granted  that  the  utility  and 
necefiity  of  that  arrangement  have  already  been 
made  fufficiently  evident ; — but  a  few  direSions 
for  workmen,  to  fhow  them  how  the  breafl  (and 
confequently  the  throat)  of  a  Chimney  can  mofl 
readily  be  lowered,  may  not  be  fuperfluous.    . 

Where  the  too  great  height  of  the  breafl  of  a 
Chimney  is   owing  to  the  great   height  of  the 

6  mantle. 
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mantle,  (fee  fig.  13,)  or,  which  is  the  fame"  thing, 
of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front,  which 
will  commonly  be  found  to  be  the  cafe  ;  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evil  will  be  to  bring  down  the 
xnantle  lower  ; — or  rather,  to  make  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place  in  front  lower,  by  a  wall  of  brick$ 
and  mortar  under  the  mantle,  fupported  on  ftraight 
bars  of  iron ; — or  by  a  piece  of  ftone  (Z»,  fig.  13) 
placed  immediately  under  the  mantle. — When  this 
is  done,  the  flope  of  the  old  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
or  of  the  back  fide  of  the  mantle,  is  to  be  filled  up 
with  plafter,  fo  as  to  form  one  continued  fl^t,  ver- 
tical, or  upright  plane  furface  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  canal  of  the  Chimney,  and  a  new 
breaft  is  to  be  formed  lower  down,  care  being 
taken  to  round  it  off  properly,  and  make  it  finifh 
at  the  lower  furface  of  the  new  wall  built  under 
the  mantle  J — which  wall  forms  in  fad  a  new 
mantle. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  13,  which  reprefents 
the  feftion .  of  a  Chimney  in  which  the  breaft  has 
been  lowered  according  to  the  method  here  de- 
fcribed,  will  Ihow  thefe  varibus  alterations  in  a 
clear  and  fatisfaftory  manner.  In  this  figure,  as 
well  as  in  moft  of  the  others  in  this  Eflay,  the  old 
walls  are  diftinguiftied  from  the  new  ones  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  (haded  ; — the  old  walls 
being  (haded  by  diagonal  lines,  and  the  new 
ones  by  vertical  lines.  The  additions,  which 
are  formed  of  plafter,  are  (haded  by  dots  inftead- 
of  lines. 

Where 
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Where  the  too  great  height  of  the  breaft  of  a 
Chimney  is  occafioned^  not  by  the  height  of  the 
mantle,  but  by  the  too  great  width  of  the  breaft, 
in  that  cafe, '  (which  however  will  feldom  be  found 
to  occur,)  this  defeft  may  be  remedied  by  covering 
the  lower  part  of  the  breaft  with  a  thick  coating  of 
plafter,  fupported,  if  neceflary,  by  nails  or  ftuds, 
driven  into  the  wall  which  forms  the  bjreaft,  and 
properly  rounded  off  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
mantle.— See  fig.  14. 


. —  ** 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Caufe  of  the  Afcent  cf  Smoke.---' Illujiration 

of  the  Subjed  by  familiar  Compartfons  and  Expe* 

rimenis. — Of    Chimnies   which   cffed   and  catfe 

each  other  to  fmoke. — Of  Chimnies  which  fmoke 

from  Want  of  Air.— Of  the  Eddies  of  Wind  which 

fomeiimes  blow  down  Chimnies^  and  caufe  them  to 

fmoke. 

nr HOUGH  it  >Vas  my  wifli  to  avoid  all  abftrufe 
philofophical  inveftigations  in  this  Effay,  yet 
•  I  feel  that  it  is  neceflary  to  fay  a  few  words  upon  a 
fubjeft  generally  confidered  as  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained, which  is  too  intimately  connefted  with  the 
matter  under  confideration  to  be  paffed  over  in 
filence. — A  knowledge  of  the  caufe  of  the  afcent  of 
Smoke  being  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  thofe  who 
engage  in  the  improvement  of  Fire-places,  or  who 
are  defirous  of  forming  juft  ideas  relative  to  the 
operations  of  fire,  and  the  management  of  heat,  I 
fliall  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  inveftigation  of  that 
curious  and  interefting  fubjeft. — And  as  many  of 
thofe  who  may  derive  advantage  from  thefe  inqui- 
ries are  not  much  accuftomed  to  philofophical  dif- 
quifitions,  and  would  not  readily  comprehend  either 
the  language  or  the  diagrams  commonly  ufed  by 
fcientific  writers  to  explain  the  phasnomena  in  quef- 

tion. 
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tion,  I  Mil  take  pains  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  the  mod 
familiar  manner^  *  and  to  ufe  fuch  comparifons  for 
illuftration  as  may^  ealily  be  underftopdi 

If  fmall  leaden  bullets,  or  large  goofe  (hot, ,  ht 
mixed  with  peas,  and  the  whole  well  (haken  in  a 
bu(hel,  the  (hot  will  feparate  from  the  peas,  and 
will  take  their  pUces  at  the  bottom  of  the  buihel  •; 
forcing  by  their  greater  weight  the  peas,  which  are 
lighter,  to  move  upwards,  contrary  to  their  natural 
'  tendency,  and  take  their  places  above. 

If  water,  and  linfeed  oil,  which  is  lighter  than 
water,  be  mixed  in  a  veflel,  by  ihaking  them  toge- 
ther^  upon  fuffering  this  mixture  to  remain  quiet^ 
the  water  will  defcend  and  occupy  the  bottom  of 
the  veflel,  and  the  oil,  behig  forced  out  of  its  place 
by  the  greater  preffure  downwards  of  the  heavier 
liquid,  wilfbe  obliged  to  rife  and  fwim  on  the  fur« 
face  of  the  waten 

If  a  bottle,  containing  linfeed  oil,  be  plunged  in 
Water  with  its  mouth  upwards,  and  open,  the  oil 
will  afcend  out  of  the  bottle,  and  palHng  upwards 
through  the  mafs  of  water,  in  a  continued  (tream^ 
will  fpread  itfelf  over  its  furface. 

In  like  manner,  when  two  fluids  of  any  khid,  of 
'  diflferent  idenlities,  come  into  contaft,  of  are  mixed 
with  each  other,  that  which  is  the  lighted  tvill  be 
forced  upwards  by  that  which  is  the  heavieft. 

And  as  heat  rarefies  all  bodies,  fluids,  as  well  as 
folids,  air,  as  well  as  water,  or  mercury, — it  follows 
that  two  portions  of  the  fame  fluid,  at  different 
temperatures^  being  brought  into  contaft  tvith  each 

B  B  other. 
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other,  that  portion  which  isthchott^,  being  more 
rarefied,  or  fpecifically  lighter  than  that  which  19 
colder,  muft  be  forced  upwardt  by  this  laft. — And 
this  is  what  always  happens  in  fa£h 

When  hot  water  and  cold  water  are  mixed,  the 
hotteft  part  of  the  mixture  will  be  found'  to  be  at 
the  furfece  above ; — and  when  cold  air  is  admitted 
into  a  warmed  room,  it  will  always  be  found  to 
take  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  the 
warmer  air  being  in  part  expelled^  and  in  p^LTt  forced 
upwards  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

Both  air  and  water  being  tranfparent  and  co- 
lourlefs  fluids,  their  internal  motions  are  not  eafily 
difcovered  by  the  fight ;  and  when  thefe  motions 
are  very  flow,  they  make  no  impreflion  whatever 
on  any  of  our  fenfes,  confequently  they  cannot  be 
detected  by  us  without  the  aid  of  fome  mechanical 
contrivance  : — but  where  we  have  reafon  to  think 
that  thofe  motions  exid^  means  fliould  be  fought, 
and  may  often  be  found,  for  rendering  them  per- 
ceptible. 

If  a  bottle  containing  hot  water  tinged  with  log- 
wood, or  any  other  colouring  drug,  be  immerfed, 
with  its  mouth  open,  and  upwards,  into  a  deep  glafs 
jar  filled  with  cold  water,  the  afcent  of  the  hot 
water  from  the  bottle  through  the  mafs  of  cold 
water  will  be  perfeftly  vifible  through  the  glafs. — 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  botb 
of  thefe  fluids  are  forced,  or  pujhedj  and  not  drawn 
upwafds. — Smoke  is  frequently  faid  to  be  drawn  up 
the  Chimney ; — and  that  a  CYAmnQj  draws  well  or 
ill ;— but  thefe  are  carelefs  expreffions^  and  lead  to 

very 
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very  erroneous  ideas  refpefting  the  caufe  of  the 
afcent  of  Smoke,  and  confequently  tend  to  prevent 
the  progrefs  of  improvements  in  the  management  of 
fires. — ^The  experiment  juft  mentioned  with  the 
coloured  water  is  very  ftriking  and  beautiful,  and. 
it  is  well  calculated  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  caufe 
of  the  afcent  of  Smoke,  The  cold  water  in  the 
jar,  which,  in  confequence  of  its  fuperior  weight 
or  denfity^  forces  the  heated  and  rarefied  water  in 
the  bottje  to  give  place  to  it,  and  to  ihove  upwards 
out  of  its  way,  may  reprefent  the  cold  air  of  the 
atmofphere,  while  the  rifing  column  of  coloured 
water  will  reprefent  the  column  of  Smoke  v^hich 
afcends  from  a  fire. 

If  Smoke  required  a  Chimney  to  draw  it  up* 
wards,  how  happens  it  that  Smoke  rifes  from  a  fire 
which  is  made  in  the  open  air,  where  there  is  no 
Chimney? 

If  a  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  of  fuch  a 
length  that  its  upper,  end  /be  below  the  furface  of 
the  cold  water  in  the  jar,  be  held  vertically  over 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  which  contains  the  hot 
coloured  water,  the  hot  water  will  rife  up  through 
it,  juft  as  Smoke  rifes  in  a  Chimney. 

If  the  tube  be  previoufly  heated  before  it  is 
plunged  into  the  cold  water,  the  afcent  of  the  hot 
coloured  water  will  be  facilitated  and  accelerated, 
in  like  manner  as  Smoke  is  known,  to  rife  with 
greater  facility  in  a  Chimney  which  is  hot,  than  ia 
one  in  which  no  fire  has  be^n  made  for  a  long 
time.— But  in  neither  of  thefe  cafes  can  it,  with  any 
propriety,  be  faid,  that  the  hot  water  is  draihn  up 
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the  tube. — The  hotter  the  water  in  the  bottle  is, 
and  the  colder  that  in  the  jar,  the  greater  will  be 
the  velocity  with  which  the  hot  water  will  be 
forced  up  through  the  tube ;  and  the  fame  holds  of 
the  afcent  of  hot  Smoke  in  a  Chimney,  When 
the  fire  is  intenfe,  and  the  weather  very  cold,  the 
afcent  of  the  Smoke  is  very  rapid  ;  and  under  fuch 
circum(|ances  Chimnies  feldom  fmoke. 

As  the  cold  water  of  the  jar  immediately  fur- 
rounding  the  bottle  which  contains  the  hot  water, 
will  be  heated  by  the  bottle,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  water  in  the  jar  will  remain  cold^  this  water 
io  heated,  becoming  fpecifically  lighter  than  that 
which  furrounds  it,  will  be  forced  upwards ;  and  if 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  tube,  will  rife  up  through 
it  with  the  coloured  hot  water. — The  warmed  air 
pf  a  room  heated  by  an  open  Chimney  Fire-place 
has  always  a' tendency  to  rife,  (if  I  may  ufe  that 
inaccurate  expreflion,)  and  finding  its  way  into 
the  Chimney,  frequently  goes  oflF  with  .  the 
Smoke. 

What  has  been  faid  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be 
fufficient  to  explain  and  illu  (Irate,  in  a  clear  and 
fatisfaftory  manner,  the  caufe  of  the  afcent  of 
Smoke ;  and  juft  ideas  upon  that  fubjed:  are  abfo- 
lutely  neeeflary  in  order  to  judge,  with  certainty,  of 
the  meiit  of  any  fcheme  propofed  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  Fire-places ;  or  to  take  effeftual  meafures, 
in  all  cafes,  for  curing  fmoking  Chimnies. — For 
though  the  perpetual  changes  and  alterations  which 
are  produced  by  accident,  whim,  and  caprice,  dd 
fometimes  lead  to  ufeful  difcoveries,  yet  the  progrefs 
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of  improvement  under  fuch  guidance  mud  be  ex- 
ceedingly flow,  fluftuating,  and  uncertain. 

As  to  the ,  caufes  of  the  fmoking  of  Chimnies, 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  various  j  but  as  a 
general  idea  of  them  may  be  acquired  from  what 
has  already  been  faid  upon  that  fubjedl  in  various 
parts  of  this  Eflay,  and  as  they  may,  in  all  cafes^ 
(a  very  few  only  excepted,)  be  completely  reme- 
died by  making  the  alterations  in  Fire-places  here 
pointed  out ;  I  do  not  think  it  neceflary  to  enume- 
rate them  all  in  this  place,,  or  to  enter  into  thofe 
long  details  and  inveftigations  which  w6uld  be  re- 
quired to  (how  the  precife  manner  in  which  feach  of 
them  operates,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunftion  with 
others. 

There  is  however  one  caufe  of  fmoking  Chim- 
nies. which  I  think  it  is  neceflary  to  mention  more 
particularly. — In  modern-built  houfes,  where  the 
doors  and  windov(rs  are  generally  made  to  clofe  with 
fuch  accuracy  that  no  crevice  is  left  for  the  paflage 
of  the  air  from  without,  the  Chimnies  in  rooms 
adjoining  to  each  other,  or  connefted  by  clofe 
paflages,  are  frequently  found  to  aiFe£t  each  other, 
and  this  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for.— When  there 
is  a  fire  burning  in  one  of  the  Chimnies,  as  the  air 
neceflary  to  fupply  the  current  up  the  Chimney 
where  the  fire  burns  cannot  be  had  in  fufiicient 
qauntities  from  without,  through  the  very  fmall 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows,  the  air  in  t;he 
room  becomes  rarefied,  not  by  heat,  but  by  fub- 
traftion  of  that  portion  of  z\x  which  is  employed 
in  keeping  up  the  fire,  or  Supporting  the  com* 
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buflion  of  the  fuel,  and  in  confequence  of  this 
rarefaiEUon,  its  elafticity  is  diminifhed,  and  being 
at  lail  overcome  by  the  preflfure  of  the  external 
air  of  the  atmofphere,  this  external  air  niflies  into 
the  room  by  the  only  paffage  left  for  it,  namely, 
down  by  the  open  Chimney  of  the  neighbouring  room : 
•^And  the  flow  of  air  into  the  Fire-place,  and  up 
the  Chimney  where  the  fire  is  burning  being  con- 
ftant,  this  expence  of  air  is  fupplied  by  a  continued 
current  down  the  other  Chimney, 

If  an  attempt  be  made  to  light  fir.es  in  both  thefe 
Chimnies  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
very  difficult  to  get  the  fires  to  burn,  and  the 
rooms  will  both  b^  filled  with  Smoke. 

One  of  the  fires, — that  which  is  made  in  the 
Chimney  where  the  conftruftion  of  the  Fire-place 
is  bed  adapted  to  facilitate  the  s^fcent  of  the 
Smoke, — or  if  both  Fire-places  are  on  the  fame 
conftruftion, — that  which  has  the  wind  moft  fa- 
yourable,  or  in  which  the  fire  happens  to  be 
fooneft  kindled, — will  overcome  the  other,  and 
caufe  its  Smoke  to  be  beat  back  intp  the  room  by 
.  the  cold  air  which  defcends  through  t.be  Chimney. 
—The  moft  obvious  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  to 
provide  for  the  fupply  of  frefh  air  neceflary  for 
keeping  up  the  fires  by  opening  a  parage  for  the 
^xterns^l  air  into  thefe  rooms  by  a  fliof  ter  road  than 
down  one  of  the  Chimnies ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
both  Chimnies  will  be  found  to  be  effeftually  cured. 
But  Chimnies  fo  circumftanced  may  very  fircr 
qvently  be  prevented  from  fmpking  even  without 
opening   «iny  new  paffage  for  the  external  air, 
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merely  by  dimimfliing  the  draught,  (as  it  is  called,) 
up  the  Chimnies;  which  can  beft  be  done  by 
altering  both  Fire-places  n^on  the  principles  recom- 
mended and  fully  explained  in  the  foregoing  Chap- 
ters of  this  Effay. 

Should  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  room  be 
clofed  with  fo  much  nicety  as  to  leave  no  crevices 
by  which  a  fupply  of  air  can  enter  fufficient  for 
maintaining  the  fire,  after  the  current  of  air  up 
the  Chimney  has  been  dimihijhed  as  much  as  pojjible 
by  diminifhing  the  throat  of  the  Fire-place  j  in 
that  cafe  there  would  be  no  other  way  of  prevent- 
ing the  Chimney  from  fmoking  but  by  opening 
a  paffage  for  the  admiffiori  of  frefli  air  from  with- 
out;— but  this,  I  believe,  will  very  feldom  be  found 
to  be  the  cafe.    ^ 

A  cafe  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  is,  where 
currents  of  air  fet  down  Chimnies  in  confequence 
of  a  diminution  and  rarefaftion  of  the  air  in  a 
room,  occafioned  by  the  doprs  of  the  room  opening 
into  paffages  or  courts  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
the  aftion  of  fome  particular  winds.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  evil  may  be  remedied,  either  by  caufirig  the 
doors  in  queftion  to  clofe  more  accurately, — or, 
(which  will  be  ftill  more  efFeftual,)  by  giving  a 
fupply  of  air  to  the  paflage  or  court  which  wants  it, 
by  fome  other  way. 

Where  the  top  of  a  Chimney  is  commanded  by 
high  buildings,  by  clifts,  or  by  high  grounds, 
it  will  frequently  happen,  in  windy  weather,  thit 
the  eddies  formed  in  the  atm9fphere  by  thefe 
pbftacles  will  blow  down  the  Chimney,  and  beat 
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down  the  Smoke  into  the  room. — This,  it  is  true, 
will  be  muchlefs  likely  to  happen  when  the  throat 
of  the  Chimney  is  contra&ed  and  properly  formed, 
than  when  it  is  left  quite  open,  and  the  Fire-place 
l)adly  conftruQied ;  but  as  it  is  poffible  that  a  Chim- 
ney may  be  fo  much  espofed  to  thefe  eddies  in 
very  high  winds  as  to  be  made  to  fmoke  fonie- 
times  when  the  wind  blows  with  violence  from  a 
certain  quarter,  it  is  neceffary  to  (how  how  the 
effeds  of  thofe  eddies  may  be  prevented. 

Various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  ima* 
gined  for  preventing  the  wi^d  from  blowing  down 
Chimnies,  and  many  of  them  have  been  found  to 
be  ufeful ;  there  ?ire,  however,  many  of  thefe  in- 
ventipjis,  which,  though  they  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  down  the  Chimney,  are  fo  ill  con- 
trived on  other  accounts,  as  to  obftrud:  the  afcent 
of  the  'Smoke,  and  /do  more  harm,  than  good. 

Of  this  defcription  are  all  thofe  Chimney-pots 
^  with  flat  horizontal  plates  or  roofis  placed  upon 
fupporters  juft  above  the  opening  of  the  pot ; — and 
inoft  of  the  taps  which  turn  with  the  wind  are  not 
inuch  better. — One  of  the  moil  fimple  contrive 
fmces  that  can  be  made  ufe  of,  and  which  in  moft' 
cafe$  will  be  found  to.anfwer  the  purpofe  intended 
its  well  ot  better  than  mqre  complicated  machinery, . 
is  to  cover  the  top  of  the  Chimney  with  a  hollow 
truncated  pyramid  or  cone,  the  diameter  of  which 
above,  or  opening  for  the  paflage  of  the  Smoke, 
is  about  lo  or  ii  inches. — This  pyramid,  or 
cone,  (for  either  will  anfwer,) — (bould  be  of  earth- 
en ware,  or  of  caft  iron  \ — ^its  perpendicular  height 
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may  be  equal  to  the  diameter  6f  its  opening  above, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  opening  below  equal  to 
three  times  its  height. — ^It  ibould  be  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  Chimney,  and  it  may  be  contrived 
fo  as  to  make  a  handfome  finifli  to  the  brick- work* 
•--»-Whefp  feveral  flews  come  out  near  each  other, 
or  in  the  fame  ftack  of  Chimnies,  the  form  of  a 
pyramid  will  be  better  than  that  of  a  cone  for  thefis 
covers. 

The  intention  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  the 
winds  and  eddies  which  ftf  ike  againfl:  the  oblique 
furface  of  thefe  covers  may  be  refleSled  upwards^ 
inftead  of  blowing  down^  the  Chimney. — The  in* 
vention  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  has  noC 
hitherto  been  ofteii  put  in  pra£tice.-*-As  often  as  I 
have  feen  it  tried  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  ufe  j 
I  cannot  fay,  however,  that  I  was^ver  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  it,  or  to  any  fimilar  contrivance  5 
?ind  if  I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubjefl:  of  thefe 
inventions,  it  is  becaufe.  I  am  perfuaded  that  when 
Chimnies  are  properly  conftrufted  in  the  neigjb» 
bpurhoqd  if  the  Fire-place  little  niore  will  be  neceC- 
fary  to  be  done  at  the  top  of  the  Chimney  than  to 
leave  it  open* 

I  cannot  conclude  this  EiTay  without  again  re« 
commending,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  a  cateful 
attention  to  the  management  pf  fires  in  open 
Chimnies  ;  for  not  only  the  quantity  of  heat  pro* 
duced  in  the  combuftion  of  fuel  depends  much  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  fire  is  managed,  but  even 
of  the  heat  actually  generated  a  very  fmaA  part 
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only  will  be  faved  or  ufefully  employed^  when  the 
fire  is  made  in  a  carelefs  and  flovenly  manner. 

In  lighting  a  coal  fire  more  wood  (hould  be  em- 
ployed than  is  commonly  ufed,  and  fewer  coals ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  fire  burns  bright,  and  the  coals 
are  well  lighted,  and  not  before y  more  coals  fhould 
be  added  to  increafe  the  fire  to  its  proper  fize'  *• 

The 

*  Kindling  halh  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  coal, o-charcoal,— and 
clay,  the  two  former  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  well  mixed  and 
kneaded  togaher  with  the  clay  moiiVened  with  water,  and  then  form- 
cd  into  balls  of  the  fize  of  hens*  eggs,  and  thoroughly  dried,  might  be 
ufed  with  great  advantage  inftead  of  wood  for  kindling  lires.  Thefe 
kindling  balk  may  be  made  fo  inflammable  as  to  take  Are  in  an  inftant 
fHid  with  the  fmalleft  fpark,  by  dipping  them  in  a  (Irong  folution  of 
nitiv  and  then  drying  them  again,  and  they  would  neither  be  e^- 
penfive  i^or  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  long  keeping.  Peirbaps  a  quan- 
tity  of  pure  charcoal  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  mixed  with 
the  iblution  of  nitre  in  which  they  are  dipped  would  i*ender  them  ftill 
more  inflammable, 

I  have  often  wondered  that  no  attempts  fliould  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  fltes  which  are  made  in  the  open  .Chimnies  of  elegant 
apartments,  by  preparing  the  fuel ;  for  nothing  furely  was  ever  more 
flirty,  inelegant,  and  difgu fling  than  a  common  coal  ire. 

Fire  halls  of  the  iixe  of  goofe  eggs,  compofed  of  coal  and  char- 
coal in  powder,  mixed  up  with  a  due  proportion  of  wet  clay,  and 
welt  dried,  would  make  a  much  more  cleanly,  and  in  all  refpe^ls  a 
pkafanter  fire  than  can  be  made  with  crude  coals  ^  and  1  believe 
would  not  be  more  expeniive  fuel.  In  Flanders  and  in  feveral  parts 
of  Gerrfiany,  and  particularly  in  the  Duchies  of  Juliers  and  Bergen, 
-wliere  coals  are  ufed  as  fuel,  the  coals  are  lUways  prepared  before 
they  ai^  ufed,  by  pounding  them  to  a  powder^  and  mixing  them  up 
with  an  equal  weight  of  clay,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
fornji  the  whole  into  a  mafs,  which  is  kneaded  together  and  formed  into 
cakes  j  which  cakes  are  afterwards  well  dried  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place  for  ufe.  And  it  has  been  found  by  long  experience  that  (he  ex- 
pence  attending  this  preparation  is  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement 
pf  the  fueh  The  coals,  thus  mixed  with  clay,  not  only  burn  longer, 
}^Mt  give  much  noore  heat  titan  when  they  are  buntt  in  ibtir  crude  ftate^ 

It 
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The  enormous  wafte  of  ftiel  in  London  may  faf 
eftimated  by  th/;  vaft  dark  cloud  which  continuallf 
hangs  oyer  this  great  metropolis^  and  frequently 
overfliadon^s  the  whole  country  far  and  wide ;  for 
this  denfe  cloud  is  certainly  compofed  almpfl:  eh^^ 
tirely  of  imcmfurmd  coaU  which,  having  ftolen  wjng$ 
from  the  innumerable  fires  of  this  great  city,  has 
efcaped  by  the  Chimnies,  and  continues  to  fail  abouH 
in  the  air,  till,  having  loft  the  heat  which  gave  it 
volatility,  it  fajls  in  a  dry  fhower  of  extremely  fine 
black  duft,  to  the  ground,  obfcuring  the  atmo- 
fphere  in  its  defcent,  and  frequently  changing  the 
brighteft  day  into  more  than  Egyptian  darknefs. . 

I  never  view  from  a  diftance,  as  I  come ,  into 
town,  this  black  cloud  which  hangs  over  London, 

It  will  doubtkrs  appear  extraordinary  to  thofe  who  have  not  coa« 
fidered  the  ffibje^  with  feme  attention,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  pro- 
duced in  the  combuftion  of  any  given  quantity  of  coals  lhould.be 
increafed  by  mixing  the  coals  with  clay,  which  is  certainly  an  in- 
combullible  body  \  but  the  phenomenon  may,  I  think^  be  explaine4 
in  a  fatisfaflory  manner. 

The  heat  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  any  fmall  particle  of  coal 
eiKifting  under  two  diftin£l  forms,  namely,  in  that  which  is  conMnt^ 
with  the  flame  and  fmoke  that  rile  from  the  fire,  ard  which,  if 
means  are  not  found  to  ftop  it,  goes  off  immediately  by  the  Chimne^f 
and  is  loft,*— and  the  radiant  beat  which  is  fent  off  from  the  fire  rn 
all  dire^ions  in  right  lines  :•*-!  think  it  reafonable  to  conclude* 
that  the  particles  of  clay  which  are  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the 
flame  arreft  a  part  at  leaft  of  the  combined  beat,  and  prevent  its; 
cfcape;  and  this  combined  heat,  fo  arretted,  heating  the  clay  red  bot^^ 
is  retained  in  it,  and  being  changed  by  this  operation  to  radiant  heat» 
\%  afterwards  emitted,  and  ma/ be  dire6led  and  employed  to  ufeful 
purpofes. 

In  com  poling /rr  htlh^  I  think  it  probable  that  a  certain  proportion 

of  chaff-^-of  ftraw  cut  very  line,  or  even  of  faw-duft,  might  be  em« 

'  ployed  with  great  advantage.  I  wilh  thofe  who  have  leiAire  would  tuni 

their. thoughts  to  this  fubje6V,  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  very  important 

improvements  would  ifefult  ffom  a  thorough  invelligation  of  it. 
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without  wifhlng  to  be  able  to  compote  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  chaldrons  of  coals  of  which  it  is 
compofed ;  for  could  this  be  afcertained,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  fa  ftriking  a  fa£t  would  awaken  the  curi- 
ofity,  and  excite  the  aftoniflinrent  of  a^U  ranks  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  perhaps  turn  their  minds  to 
an  objed  of  economy  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
paid  little  attention. 


Conclufion. 

Though  the  faving  of  fuel  which  will  refult 
from  the  improvements  in  the  forms  of  Chimney 
Fire-places  here  recommended  will  be  very  confi- 
derable,  yet  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fhow,  in  a  future 
Eflay,  that  ftill  greater  favings  may  be  made,  and 
more  important  advantages  derived  from  the  intro- 
duction of  improvements  I  (hall  propofe  in  Kitchen 
Fire-places. 

I  hope  likewife  to  be  able  to  (how  in  an  Eflay 
on  Cottage  Fire-places^  which  I  am  now  preparing 
for  publication,  th?it ,  three  quarters^  at  leaft,  of  the 
fiiel  which  cottagers  nowconfume  ;n  cooking  their 
victuals,  and  in  warming  their  dwellings,  may,  with 
great  eafe,  and  without  any  expenfive  apparatus,  be 
faved. 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures. 


Fig.  I. 

The  plan  of  a  Fire-place  on  the  common  con- 
ftruftion*. 

A  B,  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front. 
C  D,  the  back  of  the  Fire-place. 
A  C^  and  B  D,  the  covings. 

See  page  341, 


Fig.   2. 

I 

This  figure  (hows  the  elevation  or  front  view  of 

a  Fire-place  on  the  common  conftriiftion. 

See  page  341. 
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Fig.  3. 

This  Figure  fbows  how  the  Fire-place  repre- 
fented  by  the  Fig.  i.  is  to  be  altered  in  order  to  its 
being  improved. 

A  B  is  the  opening,  in  front, — C  D,  the  back, 
and  A  C  and  B  D,  the  covings  of  the  Fire-place  in 
its  original  ftate. 

a  bj  its  opening  in  front, — /  kj  its  back,— and 
a  i  and  b  k^  its  covings  after  it  has  been  altered, 
^  is  a  point  upon  the  hearth  upon  which  a  plum 
fufpended  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
breaft  of  the  Chimney  falls.  The  fituatign  for  the 
new  back  is  afcertained  by  taking  the  line  ^/ equal 
to  four  inches.  The  new  back  and  covings  are 
reprefented  as  being  built  of  bricks  ;-^and  the 
fpace  between  thefe  and  the  old  back  and  covings 
as  being  filled  up  with  rubbiih.    See  page  342* 


Fig-  4- 

This  Figure  reprefents  the  elevation  or  front 
view  of  the  Fire-place  Fig.  3.  after  it  has  been 
altered.  The  lower  part  of  the  door^way  left  for 
the  Chimney-fweeper  is  fhown  in  this  Figure  by 
white  dotted  Hnes.     See  page  345. 
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.     Fig-  5' 

* 

This  Figure  (hows  the  feflion  of  a  Chimney 
Fire-place  and  of  a  part  of  the  canal  of  the  Chim- 
ney,, on  the  common  conftruftion. 
.  ab  U  the  opening  in  front ;  b  r,  the  depth  of 
the  Fire-place  at  the  hearth  ;  dj  the  bread  of  the 
Chimney. 

d  Cj  the  throat  of  the  Chimney ;  and  df^  ^  ^>  a 
part  of  the  open  canal  of  the  Chimney. 


Fig.  6. 

Shows  a  feftion  of  the  fame  Chimney,  after  it 
has  been  altered. 

kl  1%  the  new  back  of  the  Fire-place ;  /  /,  the 
tile  or  ftone  which  clofes  the  door-way  for  the 
Chimney.fwecper  ;  d  /,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
narrow  to  four  inches  \  a^  the  mantle,  and  h^  the 
new  wall  made  under  the  mantle  to  diminifh  the 
height  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place~  in  front. 

N.  B.  Thefe  two  Figures  are  feflions  of  the 
fame  Chimney  which. is  reprefented  in  each  of  the 
four  preceding  Figures. 
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Fig.  7. 

This  Figure  reprefents  the  ground  plan  of  a 
Chimney  Fire-place  in  which  the  grate  is  placed 
in  a  niche,  and  in  which  the  original  width  A  B  of 
the  Fire-place  is  confiderably  diminiflied. 

a  b  is  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front 
after  it  has  been  altered,  and  d  is  the  back  of  the 
niche  in  which  the  grate  is  placed. 

See  page  348. 

-   Fig.  .8. 

Shows  a  front  view  of  the  fame  Fire-place  after 
it  has  been  altered ;  where  may  be  feen  the  grate, 
and  the  door-way  for  the  Chimney-fweeper. 

See  page  348. 

Fig.  9. 

Shows  a  feftion  of  the  fame  Fire-place,  c  d  e 
being  a  fcdion  of  the  niche,  g  the  door- way  for  the 
Chimney-fweeper,  clofed  by  a  piece  of  fire-ftone, 
and /the  new  wall  under  the  mantle  by  which  the 
height  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  is 
diminiflied.  See  page  348. 
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Fig, 


lO. 


This  Figure  fhows  how  the  covings  are  to  be 
placed  when  the  front  of  the  covings  {a  and  V)  do 
not  come  fo  far  forward  as  the  front  of  the  open- 
ing  of  the  Fire-place,  or  the  jambs  (A  and  B)* 

See  page  349. 


Fig.  II. 

This  Figure  (hows  how  the  width  and  obliquity 
of  the  covings  are  to  be  accommodated  to  the  width 
of  the  back  of  the  Fire-place,  in  cafes  v^ere  it  is 
neceffaryto  make  the  back  very  wide/  * 

See  page  35a 
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Fig.  12, 

This  Figure  fliows  how  an  inftrument  called  a 
bevel.  (»i»),  ufeful  in  laying  out  the  work  ii| 
altering  Chimney  Fire-places,  may  be  conftruded^ 

Seepage  350^ 

Fig-  13- 

t 

This  ihows  how,  when  the  breafl;  of  a  Chimney 
(^d)  is  too  high,  it  may  b^  brought  down  by  means 
of  a  wail  (h)  placed  under  the  mantle,  and  a  coating 
of  plafter,  which  in  this  Figure  is  reprefented  by 
the  part  marked  by  dots.  See  pz^e  552. 


This  fhows  how  the  breaft  of  a  Chimney  may  be 
brought  down  merely  l?y  a  coating  of  plafter. 

See  page  35 2, 
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ESSAY       V. 


■H 


A  Jhort  Account  of  the    Military  Academy 

at  Munich. 

rpHouGH  it  is  certain  that  too  much  karning 
-■•  is  rather  difadvantageous  than  otherwife  to 
the  lower  claffes  of  the  people ;  — that  the  intro* 
dudion  of  a  fpirit  of  philofophical  inveftigation, 
— literary  amufement, — and  metaphyfical  fpecu- 
lation,  among  thofe  who  are  deftined  by  fortune 
to  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  fweat  of  their 
brow,  rather  tends  to  make  them  difcontented  and 
unhappy,  than  to  contribute  any  thing  to  their 
real  comfort  and  enjoyments  j  yet,  there  appears, 
now  and  then,  a  native  genius,  in  {he  mod  humble 
ftations,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  be  able 
to  call  forth  into  aftivity.  It  was  principally  with 
a  yiew  to  bring  forward  fuch  extraordinary  talents^ 
and  to  employ  them  ufefuUy  in  the  public  fervice, 
that  the  Military  Academy  at  Municli  was  infti-r 
$»ted, 
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This  Academy, which  confifts  of  i8o  eleves,.or 
pupils,  is  divided  into  three   claffcs.      The  jirfi 
clafs^  which  is  defigned  for  the  education  of  or- 
phans and  other  children  of  the  poorer  clafs  of 
Military  Officers,  and  thofe  employed  in  the  Civil 
Departments  of  the  State,  confifts  of  thirty  pupils, 
who  are  received  gratis^  from  the  age  of  eleven  to 
thirteen  years,  and  who  remain  in  the  Academy 
four  years.     The  fecond  clafs^  which  is  defigned  to 
aflift  the  poorer  nobility,  and  lefs  opulent  among 
the  merchants,  citizens,  and,  fervants  of  govern- 
ment, in  giving  their  fons  a  good  general  educa- 
tion, confifts  of  (ixty  pupils,  who  are  received  from 
the  age  of  eleven  to  fifteen  years,  and  who  pay  to 
the  Academy  twelve  florins  a  month  ;  for  which 
fum  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  inftrufted.     The 
third  clafs^  confifting  of  ninety  pupils,  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  who  are  all  ad- 
mitted gratis^  is  defigned  principally  to  bring  for- 
ward fuch  youths  among  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
people  as  fliow  evident  figns  of  uncommon  talents 
and  genius,  joined  to  a  found  conftitution  of  body, 
and  a  good  moral  charafter. 

All  Commanding  Officers  of  regiments,  and 
Public  Officers  in  Civil  Departments,  and  all  Civil 
Magift rates,  are  authorized  and  invited  to  recom- 
mend fubjefts  for  this  clafs  of  the  Academy,  and 
they  are  not  confined  in  their  choice  to  any  parti- 
cular ranks  of  ifociety,  but  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
commend perfons  of  the  loweft  extraftion,  and  moft 
obfcure  origin.  Private  foldiers,  and  the  children 
of  foldiers,  and  even  the  children  of  the  meanefl 
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mechanics  and  day-labourefs,  are  admiffible,  pro- 
vided thiey  poffefs  the  neceflary  requifites ;  namely, 
n^ery  extraordinary  natural  genius^  a  healthy  con- 
ftitution^  and  a  good  charader  :  but  if  the  fubje£t 
recommended  fhould  be  found  wanting  in  any  of 
thefe  requifite  qualifications;  he  would  not  only  be 
refufed  admittance  into  the  Academy,  but  the  per- 
fon  who  recommended  him  would  be  tery  feverely 
reprimanded. 

The  greateft  feverity  is  neceffary  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  otherwife  it  would  be  impoflible  to  prevent 
abufes.  An  eftablifliment,  defigned  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  genius,  and  for  calling  forth  into  pub- 
lic utility  talents  which  would  otherwife  remai;i 
buried  and  loft  in  obfcurity,  would  fdon  become  a 
job  for  providing  for  relations  and  dependants; 

One  circumftance,  relative  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  this  Academy,   may,   perhaps,  be 
thought  not  unworthy  of  being  particularly  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  the  very  moderate  expence  at 
which  this  inftitution  is  maintained.     By  a  calcu- 
lation, founded  upon  the  experience  of  four  years, 
I  find  that  the  whole  Academy,  confifting  of  180 
pupils,  with  profefTors  and  mafters  of  every  kind, 
fervants,    clothing,    board,    lodging,     fire-wood; 
light,  repairs,  and  every  other  article,  (heufe-rent 
alone  excepted,)  amounts  to  no  more  than  28,000 
florins  a-year,  which  is  no  more  than  155  florins, 
or  about  fourteen  pounds  Jierling  a-year  for  each 
fupil;  a  fmall  fum  indeed,  conlidering  the  manner 
;in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  education  they 
receive. 

B  E  3  Though 
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Though  this  Academy  is  called  a  Military  Aca* 
demy  J  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  education 
of  thofe  who  are  deftined  for  the  army ;  but  it  is 
rather  an  eftablifhment  of  general  education,  where 
the  youth  are  inftruSed  in  every  fcience,  and 
taught  every  bodily  exercife,  ind  perfonal  ac- 
complifhment,  which  conftitute  a  liberal  education; 
and  which  fits  them  equally  for  the  ftation  of  a 
private  gentleman,^for  the  ftudy  of  any  of  the 
learned  profeiiions,— or  for  any  employment,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  government. 

As  this  inftitution  is  principally  defigned  as  a 
nurfery  for  genius, — as  a  gymnafium  for  the  form- 
ation of  men, — for  the  formation  of  real  men^ 
pofleflfed  of  (Irength  and  cbarader,  as  well  as  ta- 
lents and  accomplifhments,  and  capable  of  ren- 
dering eflential  fervice  to  the  (late ;  at  all  public 
examinations  of  the  pupils,  the  heads  of  all  the 
public  departments  are  invited  to  be  prefent,  in 
order  to  witnefs  the  progrels  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
mark  thofe  who  difcover  talents  peculiarly  ufeful  in 
any  particular  department  or  public  employment. 

How  far  the  influence  of  this  eftablifhment  may 
extend,  time  muft  difcover.  It  has  exifted  only 
fix  years  ;  but  even  in  that  fhort  period,  we  have 
had  feveral  inftances  of  very  uncommon  talents 
having  been  called  forth  into  public  view,  from 
the  moil  obfcure  fituations.  I  only  wifh  tjhsCt  the 
inftitution  may  be  allowed  to  fubfift*. 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition  of  tbisElTay,  thisufcfol 
cftablifhment  has  not  declined. 
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An  Account  of  the  Means  ufed  to  improve  the  Breed 
5^ Horses,  and  Horned  Catti^e,  m  Bavaria 
^  and  the  Palatinate. 

npHouoH  many  parts  of  the  Eledor's  dominions: 
^  are  well  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  fine 
horfes,  and  great  numbers  of  horfes  are  aftually 
bred  *,  yet  no  great  attention  had  for  many  years 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed ;  and 
moft  of  the  horfes  of  diftindion,  fuch  as  were 
ufed  by  the  nobility  as  faddle-horfes  and  coach- 
horfes,  were  imported  from  Holftein  and  Meek-' 
lenburg. 

Being  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  a  new 
military  fyftem  for  the  country,  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  in  providing  horfes  for  the.ufe  of  the  army, 
and  particularly  for  the  train  of^  artillery,  fuch  mea- 
fures^  might  be  adopted  as  would  tend  much  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horfes  throughout  the 
country ;  and  my  propofals  meeting  with  the  ap* 
probation  of  his  Moft  Serene  Eleftoral  Highnefs, 
the  plan  was  carried  into  execution  in*  the  following 
manner : 

A  number  of  fine  mares  were  purchafed  with 
money  taken  from  the  military  cheft,  and  being 
marked  with  an  M  (the  initial  of  Militaria)^  in  a 

f  The  number  of  horles  in  Bavaria  alone  amount  to  above  x  60,009. 

£  £  4  circle. 
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circle,  upon  the  left  hip,  with  a  hot  iron,  they  were 
given  to  fuch  of  the  peafants,  owning  or  leafing 
farms  proper  for  breeding  good  horfes,  as  applied 
for  them.  The  conditions  upon  which  thefe  brood 
mares  were  given  away  were  as  follows : 

They  were,  in  the  firft  place,  given  away  gratis^ 
and  the  perfon  who  received  one  of  them  is 
allowed  to  confider  her  as  his  own  property,  and 
ufe  her  in  any  kind  of* work  he  thinks  proper ;  he 
is,  however,  obliged  not  only  to  keep  her,  and  not 
to  fell  her,  or  give  her  away,  but  he  is  alfo  under 
obligations  to  keep  her  as  a  broad  mare^  and  to  have 
her  regularly  covered  every  feafon,  by  a  ftaliion 
pointed  out  to  him  ,by  the  commiffioners,  who  are 
put  at  the  head  of  this  eftablifliment.  If  ihe  dies, 
he  muft  replace  her  with  another  brood  mare^  which 
muft  be  approved  by  the  commiffioners,  and  then 
marked. — If  one  of  thefe  mares  fhould  be  found 
not  to  bring  good  colts,  or  to  have  any  blemifh,  or 
eflential  fault  or  imperfeAion,  fhe  may  be  changed 
for  another-. 

The  ftaliions  iXrhsich  are  provided  for  thefe  mares, 
and  which  are  under  the  care  of  the  commiffioners, 
are  profvidcd  ^dtis  ;  and  the  foals  are  the  fole  pro- 
perty of  thofe  who  keep  the  mares^  and  they  may 
fell  them,  or  difpofe  of  them,  when  and  where,  and  { 

in  any  way  they  may  think  proper,  in  the  fame  \ 

manner  as  they  difpofe  of  any  other  foal^  brought 
by  any  other  mare. 

In  cafe  the  army  fliould  be  obliged  to  take,  the 
field,  and  in  no  other  cafe  whatever ^  thofe  who 
are  in  poffeflion  of  thefe  mares  are  obh'ged  either    . 

to 
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to  return  them,  or  to  furnifh,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
army,  another  horfe  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  ar- 
tillery. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  to  the  army 
are  obvious.  In  cafe'  of  an  emergency,  horfes 
are  always  at  hand,  and  thefe  Iwrfes  being  bought 
in  time  of  peace,  toft  much  lefs  than  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  pay  for  them,  were  they  to  be  pur- 
chafed  in  a  hurry  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war, 
upon  which  occafions  they  are  always  dear,  and 
fometimes  not  to  be  had  for  money. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objeded,  that  the  tnoney 
being  laid  out  folong  before  the  horfes  are  wanted, 
the  lofs  of  the  intereft  of  the  purchafe- money  ought 
to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  but  as  large  fums  of 
mfoney  rauft  always  be  kept  in  readinefs  in  the  mi- 
litary cheft,  to  enable  the  airmy  to  take  the  field 

fuddenly,  in  cafe  it  fliould  be  neceffary ;  and  as  a 
part  of  this  money  muft  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chafe of  horfes ;  it  may  as  well  be  laid  out  before- 
hand, as  to  lie  dead  ill  the  military  cheft  till  the 
horfes  are  aftually  wanted  j  confeq^uently  the  ob- 
jeftion  is  not  founded. 

I  wifli  I  could  fay,  that  thfs  meafure  had  been 
completely  fuccefsful ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  own, 
that  it  has  not  anfwered  my  expeftations.  Six 
hundred  mares  only  were  at  firft  ordered  to  be  pur- 
chafed  and  diftributed  ;  but  I  had  hopes  of  feeing 
that  number  augmented  foon  to  as  many  thoii- 
fands;  and  I  had  even  flattered  myfelf  with  an  ideia 
of  the  poffibility  of  placing  in  this  manner,  among 
the  peafants,  and  confequently  having   conftantly 

in 
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in  readlnefs,  without  any  expence,  afufficient  num* 
ber  of  horfes  for  the  whole  army ;  for  the  cavalry 
as  well  as  for  the  artillery  and  baggage  ;  and  I  had 
formed  a  plan  for  coUeding  together  and  excr- 
cifing,  every  year,  fuch  of  thefe  horfes  as  were  def- 
tined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cavalry,  and  for  permit- 
ting their  riders  to  go  on  furlough  with  their  horfes: 
in  fliort,  my  views  went  to  the  forming  of  an  ar- 
rangement, very  economical,  and  in  many  refpcSs 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  ancient  feudal  military  fyftem ; 
but  the  obftinacy  of .  the  peafantry  prevented  thefe 
meafures  being  carried  into  execution.  Very  few  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  thefe 
horfes ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  oflFered  to  them  were  apparently  advan- 
tageous," their  fufpicions  were  increafed,  and  they 
never  would  be  perfuaded  that  there  was  not  fome 
trick  at  the  bottom  of  the  fcheme,  to  over-reach 
them. 

It  is  poffible  that  their  fufpicions  were  not  a  little 
increafed  by  the  malicious  infinuations  of  perfons, 
who,  from  motives  tpo  obvious  to  require  any  ex- 
planation, took  great  pains  at  that  time  to  render 
abortive  every  public  undertaking  in  which  I  was 
engaged.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fad  is,  I  could 
never  find  means  to  remove  thefe  fufpicions  en- 
tirely, and  I  met  with  fo  much  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing the  meafure  into  execution,  that  I  was  induced 
at  laft  to  abandon  it,  or  rather  to  poftpone  its  exe- 
cution to  a  more  favourable  moment.  Some  few 
mares  (two  or  three  hundred)  were  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  j  and  fotoe  very  fine 

colts 
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colts  have  been  produced  from  them,  during  the 
fix  years  that  have  elapfed  fmce  this  inftitution  was 
formed ;  but  thefe  flow  advances  do  not  fatisfy  the 
ardour  of  my  zeal  for  improvement ;  and  if  means 
are  not  found  to  accelerate  them,  Bavaria,  with  all 
her  natural  advantages  for  breeding  fine  horfes, 
muft  be  obliged,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  con- 
tinue to  import  horfes  from  foreign  countries. 

^My  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of  horned  catr 
tle,  though  infinitely  more  confined,  have  been  pro* 
portionally  much  more  fuccefsful.  Upon  forming 
the  public  garden  at  Munich,  as  the  extent  of  the 
grounds  is  very  confiderable,  the  garden  being 
above  fix  Engllfli  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
foil  being  remarkably  good,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  making,  within  the  garden,  a  very  fine  and  a 
very  valuable  farm;  and  this  farm  being  flocked 
with  about  thirty  of  the  fineft  cows  that  could  be 
procured  from  Switzerland,  Flanders,  Tyrol,  and 
other  places  upon  the  Continent  famous  for  a  good 
breed  of  horned  cattle ;  and  this  flock  being  re- 
freflied  annually  with  new  importations  of  cows  a$ 
well  as  bulls,  all  the  cows  which  are  produced,  are 
diftributed  in  the  country,  being  fold  to  any  perfon 
"^  of  the, country  who  applies  for  them,  and  with  pr<h 
mife  to  rear  theni^  at  the  fame  low  prices  at  which 
the  moft  ordinary  calves  of  the  common  breed  of 
the  country  are  fold  to  the  butchers. 

Though  this  eftabUfliment  has  exifted  only  about 
fix  years,  it  is  quite  furprifihg  what  a  change,  it  has 
produced  in  the  country.     As  there  is  a  great 

refort 
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refort  to  Munich  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
it  being  the  capital,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Sove- 
reign, the  new  Englifli  garden  (as  it  is  called), 
which  begins  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and 
extends  near  two  Englifli  miles  in  length,  and  is  al- 
ways kept  open,  is  much  frequented,  and  there  are 
few  who  go  into  the  garden  without  paying  a  vifit 
to  the  cows,  which  are  always  at  home.  Their 
flables,  which  are  concealed  in  a  thick  wood  behind 
a  public  coffee-houfe  or  tavern  i^  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  are  elegantly  fitted  up  and  kept  with  great 
care  ;  and  the  cows,  which  are  not  only  large,  and 
remarkably  beautiful,  but  are  always  kept  perfectly 
clean,  and  in  the  higheft  condition,  are  an  objeft 
of  public  curiofity.  Thofe  who  are  not  particu- 
larly interefted  in  the  improvement  of  cattle,  go  to 
fee  tliem  as  beautiful  and  extraordinary  animals ;  ' 
but  farmers  and  connoifleurs  go  to  examine  them, 
— to  compare  them  with  each  other, — and  with 
the  common  breed  of  the  country,  and  to  get  in- 
formation with  refpeft  to  the  manner  of  feeding 
them,  and  the  profits  derived  from  them ;  and  fo 
Rapidly  has  the  flame  of  improvement  fpread 
throughout  every  part  .of  Bavaria  from  this  fmall 
fpark,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  very  few  years 
the  breed  of  horned  cattle  will  be  quite  changed. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  fcanty  fupply  furniflied 
from  the  farm  in  the  Englifli  garden,  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  and  fome  of  the  mofl:  wealthy  and  enter- 
prifing  of  the  farmers,  are  fending  to  Switzerland, 
and  other  diftant  countries  famous  for  fkie  cattle, 

for 
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for  cows  and  bulls  ;  arid  the  good  efFefts  of,  thefe 
exertions  are  already  vifible  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  '  , 

How  very  eafy  would  it  be  by  fimilar  means  to 
introduce  a  fpirit  of  improvement  in  any  country  j 
and  where  fovereigns  do  not  make  public  gardens 
to  bring  together  a  concourfe  of  people,  individuals 
might  do  it  by  private  fubfcription,  or  at  lead  they 
might  unite  together  and  rent  a  large  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  for  the  purpofe  p^ 
making  ufeful  experiments.  If  fuch  a  farm  were'^ 
xydl  managed,  the  produce  of  it  would  be  more  than 
fufEcient  to  pay  all  the  expences-attending  it ;  and  if 
the  grounds  and  fields  were  laid  out  with  tafte — if 
good  roads  for  carriages  and  for  thofe  who  ride  on 
horfeback  were  made  round  it,  and  between  all  the 
fields— if  th'e  ftables  were  elegantly  fitted  up — filled 
with  beautiful  cattle,  kept  perfeftly  clean  and  neat ; 
and  if  a  handfome  inn  were  erected  near  the  build-  ** 
ings  of  the  farm,  where  thofe  who  vifited  it  might 
be/urniflied  with  refreflinxent,  it  would  foon  become 
a  place  of  public  refort ;  and  improvements  in  agri- 
culture would  become  a  fajhionable  amufement ;  the 
ladies  even  would  take  pleafure  in  viewing  from 
their  carriages  the  bufy  and  mod  interefting  fcenes 
of  rural  induftry,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  thought 
vulgar  to  undeiftand  the  myfteries  of  Ceres. 

Why  fhould  not  Parliament  purchafe,  or  rent 
fuch  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
put  it  under  the  direftion  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture ?  The  expence  would  bc^but  a  mere  trifle,  if  any^ 
thing,  and  the  inftitution  would  jiot  only  be  ufeful, 

bat 
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but  extremely  interefting ;  and  it  would  be  an  mez« 
hauftible  fource  of  rational  and  innocent  amufe-* 
ment,  as  well  as  of  improvement,  to  vaft  numbers 
of  the  moil  refpeAable  inhabitants  of  this  great 
metropolis. 

In  former  times,  ftatefmen  confidered  the  amufe«> 
ment  of  the  public  as  an  objeft  of  coniiderable  im- 
portance, and  pains  were  taken  to  render  the  public 
amufements  ufeful  in  forming  the  national  cha^ 
rafter. 
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An  Account  of  the  Meqfures  adopted  for  putting  an 
End  to  Usury  at  Munich. 


Another  meafure,  more  Jimitcd  in  its  operate 
"^  tions  than  thofe  before  mentioned,  but  which 
notwithftanding  was  produdlive  of  much  good,  was 
adopted,  in  which  a  part  of  the  treafure  which  was 
lying  dead  in  tiie  military  cheft  was  ufefuUy 'em- 
ployed for  the  relief  of  a  conliderable  number  of 
imlividuals,. employed  in  fubordinate  ftations  under 
the  government,  who  flood  in  great  need  of  aifift*- 
ai^ice. 

A  pradice  productive  of  much  harm  to  the  pub*> 

lie  fervice^  as  well  as  to  individuals,  had  prevailed 

for  many  years  in  Bavaria  in  almoft  all  the  public 

departments  of  the  fta.te,  that  of  appointing  a  great 

number  of  fapemumerary  clerks,  fecretaries,  coun- 

fcUors,  &c.  who,  ferving  without  pay,  or  with  only 

fmall  allowances,  were  obliged,  in  qrder  to  fubfift 

till  fuch  time  as  they  fhould  iome  into  the  receipt  of 

the  regulated  falaries  annexed  to  their  offices,  to  con- 

traft  debts  to  a  confiderable  amount ;  and  as  many 

of  them  had  no  other  fecurity  to  give  for  the  fums 

borrowed,  than  their  promife  to  repay  them  when 

it  Ihould  be  in  their  power,  no  money-lender  who 

contented  himfelf  with  legal  intereft  for  his  monej- 

yould  truft  them  j  and  of  courfe  they  were  obliged 

-  to 
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to  have  recourfe  to  Jews  and  other  ufurers,  who  did 
not  afford  them  the  temporary  affiftance  they  re- 
quired, but  upon  the  moft  exorbitant  and  ruinous 
conditions ;  fo  that  thefe  unfortunate  people,  inftead 
of  finding  themfelves  at  their  eafe  upon  coming  into 
poti'cflion  of  the  emoluments  of  their  offices,  were 
frequently  fo  embarraffed  in  their  circumftances  as  to 
beobiiged  to  mortgage  their  falaries  for  many  months 
lo  come,  to  raife  money  to  fatisfy  their  clamorous 
creditors ;  and  from  this  circumftance,  and  from  the 
general  prevalence  of  luxury  and  diflipation  among 
all  ranks  of  fociety,  the  anticipation  of  falaries  had 
become  fo  prevalent,  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
money  was  advanced  upon  fuch  fecurity  was  fo 
exorbitant,  that  this  alarming  evil  called  for  the 
moft  ferious  attention  of  the  government. 

The  intereft  commonly  paid  for  money,  ad- 
vanced upon  receipts  ,for  falaries,  was  5  per  cent, 
per  months  or  three  creutzers,  for  the  florin ;  and 
there  were  i^ft^nce5  of  even  much  larger  intereft 
being  given? 

The  fevereft  laws  had  been  made  to  prevent  thefe 
abJfes,  but  means  were  conftantly  found  to  evade 
them  ;  and,  inftead  of  putting  aii  end  to  the  evil, 
they  frequently  ferved  rather  to  increafe  it. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  as  any  tradefman  may  be 
ruined  by  another  who  can  afford  to  underfell  him, 
fo  it  might  be  poAJble  to  ruin  the  ufurers,  by  fetting 
up  thebufinefs  in  oppofition  to  them,  and  fumifliing 
money  to  borrowers  upon  more  reafonable  terms. 
In  order  to  make  this  experiment,  a  caife  of  ad- 
vance (Vprfchufs  Caffa),  containing  30,000  florins, 

was 
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was  eflablifhed  at  the  military  pay-office^  where  any 
perfon  in  the  adual  receipt  of  a  falary  or  penfion 
under  government,  in  any  department  of  the  ftate, 
civil  or  military,  might  receive  in  advance,  upon  his 
perfonal  application,  his  falary  or  penfion  for  one 
or  for  two  months  upon  a  deduction  of  intei^ft  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum^  or  one  twelfth 
part  of  the  intereft  commonly  extorted  by  the  Jews 
and  other  ufurers  upon  thofe  occafions* 

The  great  number  of  perfons  who  have  availed 
themfelves  of  the  advantages  held  out  to  them  by 
this  eftablifhment,  and  who  dill  continue  to  avail 
themfelves  of  them,  (hows  how  effeftual  the  efta^ 
blifhment  has  been  to  remedy  the  evil  it  was  defignr 
ed  to  eradicate. 

.  The  number  of  perfons  who  apply  to  this  cheft 
for  afliftance  each  month,  is  at  a  medium  from  300 
to  400,  and  the  fums  adlually  in  advance,  amount 
in  general  to  above  20,000  florins.  ' 

As  no  money  is  advanced  from  this  cheft  but 
upon  government  fecurities,  that  is  to  fay,  upon 
receipts  for  falaries,  and  penfions,  there  is  no  rifque 
attending  the  operation ;  and  as  the  intereft  arifing 
from  the  money  advanced,  is  more  than  fufficient 
to  defray  the  expence  of  carrying  on  xh%  bufinefs, 
(here  hno  lofs  whatever  attepding  it. 
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AH  Account  of  a  Scheme  for  employing  the  SoLmrRY 
in  Bavaria  in  repairing  the  Highways  and  Ptdflic 
iioads. 

Y  HAD  formed  a  plan,  which,  if  it  had  been  exe- 
•*'  cuted,  would  have  rendered  the  military  poftsor 
7)atroles  of  cavalry  eftablifhed  in  all  parts  of  the 
^leftor's  dominions  much  more  interefting,  and 
inore  ufeful  than  they  now  are  *.  I  wiQied  to  have 
employed  the  foldiery  exclufively  in  the  repairs  of  all 
the  highways  in  the  country,  and  to  have  united  this 
undertaking  with  the  eftablifliment  of  permanent 
military  ftations,  on  all  the  high  roads,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  order  and  public  tranquillity. 

It  is  a  great  hardihip  upon  the  inhabitants  in  any 
country  to  be  obliged  to  leave  their  ovm  domeftic 
affairs,  and  turn  out  with  their  cattle  and  fervants, 
*when  called  upon,  to  work  upon  the  public  roads  y 
but  this  was  peculiarly  grievous  in  Bavaria,  where 
labourers,  are  fo  fcarce  that  the  farmers  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  leave  a  great  part  of  theilr 
grounds  uncultivated  for  want  of  hand«. 

My  plan  was  to  meafure  all  the  public  roads 
from  the  capital  cities  in  the  Elector's  dominions  to 
the  frontiers,  and  all  crofs  country  roads ;  placing 
mile-ftones  regularly  numbered^  upon  each  road,  at 

*  A  particular  account  of  thefe  military  pofts  is  given  In  the  Se- 
cond Chapur  of  the  Firft  £^y. 

regular 
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iregular  tltftances  of  one  hour,  or  half  a  German 
iniie  from  each,  other ;  —to  di^icte  each  Toad  intd 
a8  iDfiany  ftations  as  it  contained  nnle^ftdnes ; 
«ach  'ftation  extending  from  one  miltf-ftoriie  to  an- 
other; and  to  ereft  in  the  middle  of  each  ftsttion^ 
by  the  road-fide,  a  fmall  houfe,  with  ftaWing  for 
three  or  four  horfes,  and  with  a  fmall  garden  adjoin- 
ing to  it ;— to  place  in  each  of  thefe  houfes^  a  fmall 
rdetachment  of  cavalry  of  three  or  four  men,«— a 
foldier  on  furlough,  employed  to  take  care  of  th^ 
road  and  keep  it  in  repair  within  the  limits  of  the 
ftation; — an  invalid  foldier  to  take  care  of  the 
houfe,  and  to  receive  orders  and  meflages  in  thd 
abfence  of  the  others, — to  take  care  of  the  garden^ 
to  provide  pj-ovifions,  and  cook  for  the  family. 

If  any  of  the  foldiers  Ihould  happen  to  be  mar- 
ried, his  wife  might  have^been  allowed  to  lodge  in 
the  houfe,  upon  condition  of  her  affifting  the  invalid 
foldier  in  this  fervice ;  or  a  penfioned  foldier^s  wido\i^ 
might  have  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

To  preferve  order  and  difcipHne  in  thefe  eftablilh- 
ments,  it  was  propofed  to  employ  aftive  and  intel- 
ligent non-commiffioned  officers  as  overfeers  of  the 
highways,  and  to  place  thefe  under  the  orders  of 
fuperior  officers  appointed  to  prefide  over  mor^  ex-i 
tenfive  diftrifts. 

It  was  propofed  likewlfe  to  plant  rows  of  lifeful 
trees  by  the  road-fide  from  one  ftation  to  another 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  produce  of 
th6fe  trees  would  have  been  nearly  fufficient  to 
defray  all  the  expences  of  repairing  the  roads. 

F  F  2!  Such 
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Such  an  arrangement,  vith  the  ftriking  appear^ 
ance  of  order  and  regularity  that  would  accompany 
it,  could  not  have  idled  to  intereft  every  perfon  of 
feeling  who  faw  it ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  fuch 
a  fcheme  might  be  carried  into  iixecution  with  great 
advantage  in  moil  countries  where  {landing  armies 
are  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  The  reafons  why  this 
plan  was  not  executed  in  Bavaria  at  the  time  it  was 
propofed  are  too  long,  and  too  foreign  to  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe  to  be  here  related.  Perhaps  a  time 
may  come  when  they  will  ceafe  to  exi(L 
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« 

Ai>OREss  and  Petition  to  all  the  Inhabitants  and^ 

Citizens  of  Munich,  in  the  Name  of  the  real 

Pgor  and  Dijirejfed. 

« 

(Tranflated  from  the  German.) 

rpoo  long  have  the  public  honour  and.  fafety, 
-^  morality  and  religion,  called  aloud  for  the 
extirpation  of  an  evil,  which,  though  habit  has  ren- 
dered it  familiar  to  us,  always  appears  in  all  its 
horrid  and  difgufting  fhapes ;  and  whofe  dangerous 
effects  fhow  themfelves  every  where,  and  are  in- 
creafing  every  day. 

Too  long  already  have  the  virtuous  citizens  of 
this  metropolis  feen  with  concern  the  growing 
numbers  of  the  Beggars,  their  impudence,  and 
their  open  and  Ihamelefs  debaucheries  ;  yet  idlenefs 
and  mendicity  (thofe  pefts  of  fociety)  have  been  fo 
feebly  counteraftcd,  that,  inftead  of  being  checked 
and  fuppreffed,  they  have  triumphed  over  thofe 
weak  attempts  to  reftrain  them,  and  acquiring  fre£h 
vigour  and  aftivity  from  fuccefs,  have  fpread  their 
t)^leful  influence  far  and  wide. 

^  F  4  "      "»  What 
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What  well-affeded  citizen  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  fhame  that  devolves  upon  himfelf  and  upon  his 
country,  when  whole  fwarms  of  diffolute  rabble, 
covered  with  filthy  rags,  parade  the  ftreets,  and  by 
tales  of  real  or  of  fiftitious  diftrefs — by  clamorous 
importunity,  infolence,  and  rudenefs,  extort  invo- 
luntary contributions  from  every  traveller  ?   When 
no  retreat  is  to  be  found,  no  retirement  where  po- 
verty, mifery,  and  impudent  hypocrify,  in  all  their 
difgufting  and  hideous  forms,  do  not  continually 
intrude ;  when  no  one  is  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
peaceful  moment,   free  from    their   importunity, 
either  in  the  churches  or  in  public  places,  at  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  or  at  the  places  of  amufe- 
ment?     What  avail  the  marks  of  af&uence  and 
profperity  which  appear  in  the  drefs  and  equipage 
of  individuals,  in  the  elegance  of  their  dwellings, 
and  in  the  magnificence  and  fplendid  ornaments  of 
our  churches,  while  the  voice  of  woe  is  heard  in 
every  corner,  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  hoary 
age>worn  out  with  labour ;  from  ftrong  and  healthy 
men  capable  of  labour ;  from  young  infants  and 
their  fhamelefs  and  abandoned  parents  ?     What  re- 
putable citizen  would  not  blufli,  if  among  the  in- 
mates of  his  houfe  /  ihould  be  fdund  a  miferable 
wretch,  who  by  tales  of  real  or  fidlitious  diftrefs 
fliould  attempt  to  extort  charitable  donations  from 
his  friends  and  vifitors  ?     What  opinion  would  he 
cxpefl:  would  be  formed  of  his  underftanding— of 
his  heart — of  his  circumftances  ?    What  then  muft 
the  foreigner  and  traveller  think,  who,  after  hav- 
ing feen  no  veftige  of  Beggary  in  the  neighbouring 

countries. 
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countries,  Ihould,  upon  his  arrival  at  Munich,  find 
himfelf  fuddenly  furrounded  by  a  fwarm  of  groan* 
ing  winching  wretches,  befieging  and  following  his 
carriage  ? 

The  publk  honour  calls  aloud  to  have  a  ftop  put 
to  this  difgraceful  evil. 

The  public  fafety  alfo  demands  it.  The  dreadful 
confequences  are  obvious,  which  muft  enfue  when 
j  great  numbers  of  healthy  individuals,  and  whole 
families,  live  in  idlenefs,  without  any  fettled  abode, 
concluding  every  day  with  fchemes  for  defrauding 
the  public  of  their  fubfiftence  for  the  next :  wh^re 
the  children  belonging  to  this  numerous  fociety  are 
made  ufe  of  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of_  the  be- 
nevolent, and  where  they  are  regularly  trained,  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  in  all  thofe  infamous  prac- 
tices, which  are  carried  on  fyftematically,  and  to 
fuch  an  alarming  extent  among  us. 

.Great  numbers  of  thcfe  children  grow  up  to  die 
under  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  only  in- 
ftruftion  they  receive  from  their  parents  is  how  to 
cheat  and  deceive ;  and  daily  praftice  in  lying  and 
fteallng  from  their  very  infancy,  renders  them  un- 
commonly expert  in  their  infamous  trade.  The 
records  of  the  courts  of  juftice  fhow  in  innumera- 
ble inftances,  that  early  habits  of  Idlenefs  and  Beg- 
gary are  a  preparation  for  the  gallows ;  and  among 
the  numerous  thefts  that  are  daily  committed  in 
this  capital,  there  are  very  few  that  are  not  (Commit* 
ted  by  perfons  who  get  into  the  houfes  under  the 
pretext  of  afking  for  charity. 

What 
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'  What  perfcm  is  ignorant  of  thefe  fafts  ?  and  who 
can  demand  farther  proofs  of  the  neceiSty  of  a  folid 
and  durable  inditution,  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of 
the  Poor  ? 

The  reader  would  be  feized  with  horror,  were 
ixc  to  unveil  all  the  fecret  abominations  of  thefe 
ikbandone^wretches.  They  laugh  alike  at  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  man.  No  crime  is  too  horrible  and 
(hocking  for  them,  nothing  in  heaven  or  on  the 
earth  too  holy  not  to  be  profaned  by  them  without 
fcruple,  and  employed  with  confummate  hypocrify 
ta  their  wicked  purpofes  *. 

Whence  is  it  that  this  evil  proceeds  ?  Not  from 
the  inability  of  this  great  capital  to  provide  for  its 
Poor ;  for  no  city  in  the  world,  of  equal  extent 
and  population,  has  fo  many  hofpitals  for  the  lick 
and  infirm,  and  other. inftitutions  of  public  charityt 
Neither  is  it  owing  to  die  hard-heartednefs  of  the 
inhabitants ;  for  a  more  feeling  and  charitable  peo- 
ple cannot  be  found.  ,Even  the  uncommonly  great 
and  increafing  numbers  of  the  Beggars  (how  the 
kindnefs  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  thefe 
vagabonds  naturally  colled  together  in  the  gr^^^ft 

*  Suffice  it  to  mention  one  among  numberlefs  fa^ls^  which  might 
be  brought  to  prove  thefe  afTertions: 

The  Beggars  of  our  capital  carry  on  an  iQcreaGng  and  very  lucrative 
t.raUe,  with  confelTional  and  communion  teftimonials,  which  they  fell 
to  people  who  daringly  tianrgrefs  the  holyecclefiafticai  laws^by  negleft- 
>ng  toconfefs  and  receive  the  holy  facramenc  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
Eafter.  Some  of  thefe  impious  wretches  receive  the  facrament,  at  lead 
twice  in  a  day,  in  order  not  to  lofe  their  cudomers  $  if  the  demaads  for 
Communion  teftimonials  are  great,  or  come  late.  ■  Ye  piictts  and 
preachers  of  the  gofpel,  can  you  iiiil  forbear  raifiDg  your  voices  agaUift 
bc^gw*? 

numbers. 
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Uttinbers^^here  their  trade  cs^  l)e  caniedon  to  the 
greateft  advantage* 

The  injudicious  di^n/aiim  (f  alms  is  the  real  and 
9&ly  fource  of  this  evlL 

In  €very  community  there  are  certainly  to  be 
found  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  poor  and  dit 
ttefled  perfons^  who  have  juA  cl^ms  on  the  public 
charity.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  at  Munich ;  and  na- 
ture didates  to  us  the  duty  of  adminiftering  relief 
ip  fuifering  humanity,  and  more  efpecially  to  our 
poor  and  diftreflfed  fellow-citizens;  and  our  Holy 
'Religion  promiie^.  eternal  rewards  to  him  who  fup- 
ports  and  relieves  the  pooF  and  needy,  and  threat-* 
ens  everlafting  damnatioA  to  him  who  fends  them 
away  T;?rthout  relief. 

The  Hply  Fathers  teach,  that  when  there  are  no 
other  means  left  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  the 
jPoor,  the  fuperfluous  ornaments  of  the  churches 
n^ay  be  difpofed  of,  atid  even  the  facred  ve0els 
pelted  down  and  fold  for  that  purpofe. 

But  vhat  fliall  we  think,  when  we  fee  thofe  ifery 
perfons,  who  profefs  to  live  after  the  rules  and  pre- 
jcepts  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  ad  diametri* 
jpally  contrary  to  them  ? 

Such^  doubtlefs,  is  the  fatal  condud  of  thofe 
who  are  induced  by  a  miftakeA  compalSon  to  laviih 
their  ahns  upon  Beggars^  and  obftru£t  the  relief 
of  the  really  indigent. — Alms  that  fruftrate  a  good 
and  ufeful  inftitution  cannot  be  meritorious,  or  ac-% 
f^eptahle  to  God :  and  no  iqa^iim '  is  lefs  founded 
in  truth,  th^n  ths^t  the  merit  of  the  giver  is  ua^ 
diminiihed  by  the  unwortbincfs  of  the  objeft^-i-* 

^  The 
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The  truly  diftrefled  are  too  bafliful  to  mix  with  {he 
herd  of  common  Beggars ;  neceffity,  it  is  true,  will 
fometimes  conquer  their  timidity,  and  compel  them 
publicly  to  folicit  charity,;  but  their  modefl:  appeal 
is  unheard  or  unnoticed,  whilfl  a  diffolute  vagabond, 
who  exhibits  an  hypocritical  pidure  of  diftrefs, — as 
drunken  wretch,  who^retends  to  have  a  numerous 
family  and  to  bq  perfecuted  by  misfortune,— ^or  an 
impudent  unfeeling  woman,  who  excites  pity  by  the 
tears  and  cries  of  a  poor  child  whom  fhe  has  hired 
perhaps  for  the  purpofe,  and  tortured  into  fuffer- 
ing,  fteps  daringly  forward  to  intercept  the  alms  of  ^ 
the  charitable ;  and  the  well-intentioned  gift  which 
jhould  relieve  the  indigent  is  the  prize  of  impudence 
and  impofition,  and  the  fupport  of  vice  and  idlenefs. 
•*— What  then  is  left  for  the  modeft  objeft  of  real 
diftrefs,  but  to  retire  difpirited  and  hide  himfelf  in 
the  obfcurity  of  his  cottage,  there  to  languifli  in 
mifery,  whilft  the  bolder  Beggar  confumes  the  ill- 
beftowed  gift  in  mirth  alid  riot  ?  And,  yet,  the 
charitable  donor  flatters  himfelf  that  he  has  per- 
formed an  exemplary  duty ! 

We  earneftly  entreat  every  citizen  and  inhabitant 
of  this  capital,  each  in  his  refpedive  ftation,  no 
longer  to  countenance  mendicity  by  fuch  a  mifap- 
plication  of  their  well-meant  charity ;  contributing 
thus  to  augment  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  evil . 
itfelf,  as  well  as  to  impede  the  relief  of  the  really 
neceflitous. 

.    We  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  by  pointing  out  to 
our  fellow- citizens  a  method  by  which  they  may  ex- 
ercife  their  benevolence  towards  the  indigent  and  dif- 
trefled 
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trefied  in  a  meritorious  maimer,  we  Ihall  gratify  their 
pious  zQ9i  and  humanity,  and  at  the  fame  time  eflenr 
tially  promote  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  Aate^ 
and  the  interefts  of  found  morality  and  religion* 

Arid  this  is  the  fole  objed  of  the  Military  Workr 
houfe^  which  has  been  inftituted  by  the  command  of 
his  Eleftoral  Highncfs,  where,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, all  who  are  able  to  work  may  find  employ-* 
ment  and  wages,  and  will  be  cloathed  and  fed.— 
There  will  the  really  indigent  find  a  fecure  afylurii, 
and  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  are  a  prey  to 
ficknefe  and  infirmity,  or  are  worn  out  with'  age, 
will  be  effedually  relieved.; — 

We  beg  you  not  to  liften  to  the  falfe  reprefent- 
ations  which  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to  calumniate 
this  inftitution,  by  putting  it  on  a  level  with  former 
imperfect  eftablilhments.^ — Why  ihould  not  an  in- 
ftitution profper  at  Munich,  which  has  already  been 
fuccefsful  in  other  places,  particularly  at  Manheim, 
where  above  800  perfons  are  daily  employed  in  the 
Military  Workhbufe,  and  heap  beriediftions  on  its 
benevolent  founder  ?— -Have  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  lefs  good  fenfe,  lefs  humanity,  or  lefs  zeal  for 
the  good  of  mankind  f  ,  No — it  would  be  an  infult 
pn  the  patriotifm  of  our  fellow-citizens,  were  we  to 
doubt  of  their  readinefs  to  concur  in  our  under- 
taking. 

The  only  eiHcacious  way  of  promoting  an  infti- 
tution fo  intimately  connected  with  the  fafety,  honor, 
and  welfare  of  the  date,  and  with  the  interefts  of 
religion  and  morality,  is  a  general  refolution  of  the 
inhabitants  to  eftablifli  ^  voluntary  monthly  ecu- 

tribution. 
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tribution,  and  ftri£tly  prohibit  the  abonunable  ztA 
degrading  pradice  of  ftreet-begging ;  the  unlimited 
cxercife  of  which,  notwithftanding  its  &tal  and 
dilgraceful  confequences,  is  perhaps  more  glaringly 
indulged  in  Munich  than  in  any  other  city  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  vain  will  the  inftitution  be  oppofed  by  the 
prejudices,  or  the  meannefs  and  malice  of  perfons 
^ho  are  themfelves  ufed  to  mendicity,  or  to  exer- 
cife  an  infolent  dominion  over  Beggars. 

It  will  fubfift  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts ;  and 
we  have  the  fulleft  confidence  that  the  generous 
and  welUdifpofed  inhabitants  of  this  city  will  be  fen- 
fible  how  injurious  the  habits  of  encouraging  public 
mendicity  are,  when  an  oppiortunity  is  offered  them 
of  contributing  to  an  inftitution  where  the  really 
indigent  ^re  fure  to  find  ailiftance,  and  where  the 
^benevolent  Chriftian  is  certain  that  his  neighbours 
and  fellow-citizens  are  benefiied  by  his  charitable 
donations. 

The  fimpleft  and  moft  effectual  way  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  extent  of  fuch  contribution  is  to  form  a 
lift  of  all  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  town^ 
with  the  name  of  the  ftreet,  and  number  of  the 
houfe  they  inhabit.  This  regifter  may  be  called  an 
Alms  Book.  It  will  be  prefented  to  each  inha- 
bitant, that  he  may  put  down  the  fum  which  hie 
means  voluntarily  to  fubfcribc  every  month  towards 
the  fupport  of  the  Poor.  The  fmalteft  donation  will 
be  gratefully  received,  and  the  objefts  who  are  re- 
lieved by  them  will  pray  for  them  to  the  Almighty 

Rewarder  of  all  good  actions. 

As 
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As  this  charitable  contribution  is  to  be  abfdliitely 
voluntary,  every  one,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  pro- 
perty, will  fubfcribe  as  he  pleafes,  a  greater  or  a 
lefs  fum,  or  none  at  all.  The  names  of  the  bene- 
faftors  and  their  donations  will  be  printed  and  pub- 
lifhed  quarterly,  that  every  one  may  know  and  ac- 
knowledge the  zealous  friends  of  humanity,  by 
t^^hofe  afiiflance  an  evil  of  fuch  magnitude,  fo  long 
and  fo  univerfally  complained  of,  will  be  finally 
footed  out. 

We  requefl:  that  the  public  will  not  oppofe  fo  fure 
and  effeftual  a  mode  of  granting  relief  to  the  Poor, 
but  rather  give  their  generous  fupport  to  an  under- 
taking which  cannot  but  be  produftive  of  much 
good,  and  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  Heaven. 

To' convince  every  one  of  the  faithful  application 
of  thefe  contributions,  an  exa£l  detail  both  of  the 
receipt  and '  expenditure  of  the  inftitution  will  be  ' 
printed  and^  laid  before  the  public  every  three 
months ;  and  every  fubfciiber  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
fpe£t  and  examine  the  original  accounts  whenever 
he  fhall  think  proper. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  even  to  perfons 
of  the  moft  fufpicious  difpofitibns,  that  this  infti- 
tution-is  perfeftlydifinterefted,  and  owes  its  origin 
entirely  to  pure  benevolence,  and  an  adive  tzeal  for 
the  public^  good,  when  it  is  known  that  a  Com-  . 
mittee  appointed  by  his  Electoral  Highnefs,  under 
the  direflion  of  the  Prefidents  of  the  Council  of 
War,' the  Supreme  Regency^  and  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Council,  Will  have  the  fole  adminiftration  and  di- 
reftJon  of  the  affairs  .of  the  inftitution,  and  that 

the 
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the  monthly  colle£Uons  of  alms  will  be  made  by 
creditable  perfons  properly  authorifed;  and  that 
no  falary,  or  emoluments  of  any  kind;  'will  be  ler 
vied  on  the  funds  of  the  inflitution,  either  for  fa-? 
laries  for  the  coUedors^  or  any  other  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  the  inftitution,  as  will 
clearly  appear  by  the  printed  quarterly  accounts. 
By  fuch  precautions,  we  truft,  we  (hall  obviate  all 
poflible  fufpicions,  and  infpire  every  unprejudiced 
perfon  with  a  drm  confidence  in  this  ufeful  inftitu- 
tion. 

Henceforward,  then,  the  infamous  practice  of 
begging  in  the  flreets  will  be  no  longer  tolerated  io, 
Munich,  and  the  public  are  from  this  moment 
exonerated  from  a  burden  which  is  not  lefs  trouble- 
fome  to  individuals  than  it  is  difgraceful  to  the 
country.  Who  can  doubt  the  co-operation  of 
every  individual  for  the  accomplifiiment  of  fo  laudr 
able  an  undertaking  ?  We  truft  that  no  ont  will 
encourage  idlenefs,  by  an  injudicious^  and  perni- 
cious profufion  of  alms  given  to  Beggars ;  and  by 
promoting  the  moft  unbridled  licentioufnefs,  make 
himfelf  a  participator  in  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  mendicity,  and  fhare  the  guilt  of  all  thofe  crimen 
and  offences  which  endanger  the  welfare  of  the 
(late,  injure  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  infult  the 
diftreffes  of  the  really  indigent. 

Nq  longer  will  thefe  vagabonds  impofe  on  good- 
nature and  benevolence,  by  falfe  pretences,  by  ill-, 
founded  complj^nts  of  the  inefEcacy  of  the  pror 
vifion  for  the  Poor,  or^y  any  other  artifices  j  nor 
can  they  efcape  the  ftri^  ^nd  coftflapt  vigilance  witl^ 

which 
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\^hich  they  will  in  future  be  watched ;  when  every 
perfon  they  meet  will  direft  them  to  the  Houfe  of 
Induftry,  inftead  of  giving  them  money. 

It  is  this  regulation  alone  which  can  eifeftuate 
ourpurpofe,  a  regulation  enforced  in  the  days  of 
priinitive  Chriftianity,  and  fanftioned  by  Religion 
itfelf ;  the  charitable  gifts  of  the  wealthier  Chriftians 
l>emg  in  thofe  days  all  depofited  in  a  common  trea- 
fury,  for  the  benefit  of  their  poorer  and  diftreffed 
Brethren,  and  not  fquandered  away  in  the  encou- 
ragement  of  diflfolute  idlenefs. 

We  therefore  entreat  and  befeech  the  public  in 
general,  in  the  name  of  fuffering  humanity,  and  of 
that  Almighty  "^Being  who  cannot  but  regard  fo 
laudable  an  enterprife  with  an  eye  of  favour,  to 
give  every  poflible  fupport  to  our  defign.  And  we 
truft  that  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  but  ef- 
pecially  the  public  preachers,  will  exert  their  fplen- 
did  abilities  to  animate  their  congregations  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  this  great  and  important  under* 
takmg. 


c  Q 
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Subscription  Lists  dijiributed  among  the  Ihhiu 
bitants  of  Munich,  in  the  Month  of  January 
1790,  when  the  EJiabliJhment  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  in  that  City  was  formed. 

Tranflatcd  from  the  Original  German. 


VOLUNTARY   SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR 

The  Relie/  and  Support  of 
The  Induftrious,  Sick,  and  Helplefs  POOR, 

AMD 

For  the  total  Extirpation  of  VAGRANTS 
and  STREET-BEGGARS, 

In  the  City  of  MUNICH. 

/ 

REMARKS. 

r|nHESE  voluntary  fubfcriptions  will ,  be  collected 
^  monthly,  namely,^  on  the  laft  Sunday  morn- 
ing of  every  month,  under  the  diredion  of  the 
Committee  of  Governors  of  the  Inftitution  for  the 
Poor ;  confifting  of  the  Prefident  of  the  Council  of 
War,— the  Prefident  of  the  Council  of  the  Re* 

'    •  gency. 
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gency,~and  the  Prefident  of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Council  *  ;  and  the  amount  of  thefe  coUedions  will 
always  be  regularly  noted  down  in  books  kept  for 
that  purpofe ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  three  moiithi^ 
a  particular  detailed  account  of  the  application  of 
thefe  fums  will  be  printed,  and  given  gratis  to  the 
fubfcribers  and  to  the  public^ 

No  part  of  thefe  voluntary  contributions  will  ever 
be  taken,  or  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  falaries, 
gratuities,  or  rewards  to  any  of  thofe  perfons  who 
may  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  bufihefs  of  the 
inftitution ;  but  the.  whole  amount  of  the  fums  col- 
lefted  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  relief  and 
fupport  of  the  Poor,  aad  to  that  charitable  purpofe 
alone,  as  the  accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
inftitution,  which  will  be  publiihed  from  time  to 
time,  will  cleslrly  (how  and  demonftrate. — All  the 
perfons  neceffary  to  be  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
this  eftabliihment,  will  either  be  felefted  from  among 
fuch  as  already  are  in  the  receipt  of  falaries,  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  comfortable  maintenance  from  other 
funds ;  or  they  will  be  fuch  perfons,  in  eafy  cir- 
cumftances,  as  may  offer  themfelves  voluntarily  for 
thefe  fervices,  from  motives  of  humanity,  arid  a  difr 
interefted  wifli  to  be  inftrumental  in  doing  good. 

As  the  preparations  which  have  beeivmade,  and 
are  making  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor,  leave  no 
doubt,  but  that  adequate  relief  will  be  afforded  to 
them  in  future,  they  will  .no  longer  have  any  pre^ 
text  for  begging ;  and  all  perfons  are  moft  eariieftly 
requefted  to  abftain  heiu:eforward  from   giving 

*  To  tlxeCt  the  Prefident  of  the  Chamber  of  Finances  has  fince  been 
added « 

G  6  2  alms 
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alms  to  beggars.  Inftead  of  giving  money  to  fuch 
pcrfons  as  they  may  find  begging  in  the  ftreet,  thejr  . 
are  requefted  to  direft  them  to  the  Houfe  of  In- 
duftry,  where  they  will,  without  fail,  receive  fuch 
aififtance  and  fapport  as  they  may  ftand  in  need  of 
and  deferve. 

Thofe  perfons  whofe  names  are  already  inferted 
in  other  lifts,  as  fubfcribers  to  this  inftitutipn,  are, 
neverthelefs,  requefted  to  enter  their  names  upon 
thefe  family-flieets ;  for  though  their  names  may 
ftand  on  feveral  lifts,  their  contributions  will  be 
called  for  upon  one  of  them  only,  and  that  one  will 
be  the  family-fheet. 

Thofe  perfons  of  either  fex,  who  have  no  families, 
but  occupy  houfes  or  lodgings  of  their*  own,  are, 
notwithftanding  their  being  without  families,  re- 
quefted to  put  down  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
contributions  they  are  willing  to  give  to  this  inftitu- 
tion  upon  a  family-flieet,  and  to  infert  their  names 
in  the  lift  as  "  head  of  the  family. ^^ 

Under  the  column  deftined  for  the  names  of 
**  relations  and  friends^  living  inthehoufe^*  may  be 
included  ftrangers,  lodgers^  boarders,  &c. 

The  column  for  "  dome/lies^**  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, ferve,  particularly  in  the  houfes  of  the  nobility, 
and  other  diftinguifhed  perfons,  for  ftewards,  tutors, 
governeffes,  &c. 

Each  head  of  a  family  will  receive  two  of  thefe 
family-flieets,  namely,  one  with  thefe  Remarks, 
which  he  will  keep  for  his  information, — the  othery 
printed  on  a  half^flieet  of  paper,  and  wijthout  re- 
marks, which  he  will  pleafe  to  return  to  the  public 
«fiice  of  the  inftitution* 

.  In 


\ 


J 
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In  cafe  of  a  change  in  the  family,  or  if  one  or 
other  of  the  members  of  it  (hould  think  proper  to , 
increafe  or  to  leffen  their  contributions,  this  ahera- 
tion  is  to  be  marked  upon  the  half-iheet,  which  is 
kept  by  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  this  fhcet,  fo 
altered,  is  to  be  fent  to  the  public  office  of  the  infti- 
tution,  to  the  end  that  thefe  alterations  may  be 
made  in  the  general  lifts  of  the  fubfcribers;  or  new 
printed  forms  being  'procured  from  the  public  of- 
fice,  and  filled  up,  thefe  new  lifts  may  be  exchanged 
againft  the  old  ones. 

For  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  may  at  any 
time  wifli  to  contribute  privately  to  the  fupport  of 
the  inftitution  any  fums  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
monthly  donations,  the  banker  of  the  inftitution, 
Mr.  DalUrmi,  will  receive  fuch  fums  deftined  for 
th^t  purpofe,  as  may  be  fent  to  him  privately  under 
any  feigned  name,  motto,  or  device;  and  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  donors,  accounts  of  sill  the  fums  fo 
received,  with  an  account  pf  the  feigned  name, 
motto,  or  device,  under  which  each  of  them  was., 
fent  to  the  banker,  will  be  regularly  publilhed  ii^ 
the  Munich  Gazette*  .         _ 

The  firft  colleftion  will  be  made  on  the  laftSuu^ 
day  of  the  prefent  month,  and  the  following  collec- 
tions on  the  laft  Monday  of  every  fucceeding  month , 
and  each  head  of  a  family  is  refpeftfully  requefted 
to  caufe  the  contributions  of  his  family,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  houfe,  to  be  colleded  at  the  end 
of  every  ifionth,  by  a  domeftic  or  a  fervant,  and  to 
keep  the  fame  in  readinefs  againft  the  time  of  the 
(:oliefl:ion. 

003  m 
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All  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  every  age  and 
condition,  (Paupers  only  excepted,)  are  earneftJy 
requefted  to  have  their  names  inferted  iti  thefe  lifts 
pr  family-flieets ;  and  they  may  reft  affured,  that 
any  fum,  even  the  moft  trifling,  will  be  received 
with  thankfulnefs,  and  applied  with  care  to  the 
great  pbjeft  of  the  inftitution— the  relief  and  en-j 
couragement  of  the  Poor  and  the  Diftreffed. 

And  finally,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  contribute  very- 
much  to  improve  the  human  heart,  if  young  per- 
fons at  an  early  period  of  life  are  accuftomed  to 
afts  of  benevolence, — it  is  recommended  to  parentSj^ 
to  caufe  ail  their  children  to  put  down  their  names 
'as  fubfcribers  to  this  undertaking,  and  this,  even 
though  the  donations  they  may  be  able  to  fpar^ 
may  be  the  moft  trifling,  or  even  if  the  parents 
Should  be  obliged  to  leflen  their  own  contributions 
in  order  to  enable  their  children  to  become  fub» 
fcribers. 

k3*  The  foregoing  Remarks  were  printed  on  the  two: 
'J^K/^  P^S^^  rf  ^  jk^^'9  1 3  inches  by  i8  inches^  of 
Jtrong  writing-paper.     The  following  Subfcription 

Lijl  was  printed  on  the  third  page  of  the  fame 
fheet — and  alfo  on  afeparate  halffheet  of  the  fame 

kind  of  paper. 
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4^7 


Voluntary  Contributions  for  the  Support  of 

the  Poor  ^t  Munich. 

FAMILY-SHEET. 


>  V 


Nambcr  of  thc/  Houfc 
Head  of  the  Fatmilf 
His  Charafter^  or 

Other  Perfons  belonging  to  the  Family 


Diftria  Street  Floor. 
7  IiiEonthly  Contributions. 
\      Florins.    Qreutzers. 


\     Wife,  Children,  Re-: 

f                 1 

latlotis,    and    Friends 

Monthly 

Domeftics,  Journey- 

Monthly 

of  both    Sexes   living 

Contriliu- 

men,  Menial  Servants, 

Contribu. 

with  the  family.     The 

tJons. 

Sec.  of  both  Scxe?,  the 

tions. 

Chriftjan    Name    and 

Chriilian  and  Simame 

SirDamc  of  each  Per-- 
fon. 

of  each  Individual, 

Fl. 

,    i 

Kr. 

Fl. 

Rr, 

\ 

\ 

• 

t 

'•^ 

' 

.                                                                         , 

• 

^ 

■ 

1 

)• 

■ 

. 

/ 

(At    the    lower 

■* 

corner  of  this  half- 
fliiect  was  printed  in 
fmall  type) :  **  This 

• 

"  hdf-jheet  is  to  he 
'*'/ent  into  the  Puh- 
"  lie   Office  of  the 

■ 

f 

**  Inftitution.** 

■ 

. 
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Certificate  relative  to  the  Expence  of  Fuel  in  the 
Public  Kitchen  of  the  Military  Workhoufe  at 
Munich. 


•fXTE  whofe  Names  are  underwritten  certify,  that 
we  have  been  prefent  frequently  when  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  determine  the  ex- 
pence  of  Fuel  in  cooking  for  the  Poor  in  the  Public 
Kitchen  of  the  Military  Workhoufe  at  Munich ; 
and  that  when  the  ordinary  dinner  has  been  pre- 
pared for  one  thoufand  perfons,  the  expence  for 
Fuel  has  not  amounted  to  quite  twelve  creutzers 
(lefs  than  4I  J.  fterling). 


Baron  de  Thibout, 
Colonel, 

MuNICHt 

ift  September  1795. 


Heerdan, 
Councillor  of  War, 


\ 
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Printed  Torm  for  the  Descriptions  of  the  Poor. 

Defcription  of  the  Poor  Perfon,  N** 

Name 

Defcribed  MuN ic H,  the       ib  of  179 


xjL 


OE        Years.        Stature        Feet       Inches. 
Bodily  Strufture  Hair 


Eye  Complexiba 

Bodily  Defefts 
Other  particular  Marks 
State  of.  Health 
Place  of  Nativity 

Lives  here  (ince  *J 

Came  here  from  In  what  Manner  ; 

Profeflion  "^  Religion 

Quality  Family 

Supports  himfelf,  at  prefent,  by 
Lives  at  prefent      Quarter,       Diftrld,       Street,  * 
'  Houfe,        N^  '      Floor, 
Can  be  confidered  as  a  Pauper  belonging  to 

this  City,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 

Is 


434. 
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Is  capable  of  doing  the  following  Work : 
Could  be  trained  to  the  following  Occupations  : 


Could  gain  by  this  Work  per  Week     -    - 

Wants  for  his  weekly  Support    .    *.    -    - 

Receives  at  prefent  per  Week  from  his  own 

Means,  gets  by  ways  of  Pehfion,  Alms, 

and         '      '  w 

Wants y  therefore^  a  weekly  Alfomanfe  of  Alms  of 


fl. 


kr.1 


1^  Income  of  his  own  -  - 
1  Earned  by  working  -  - 
I  Salary     ...... 

Enjoyed  hereto- J  Penfion " 

iox€pcr  Week  ^  r  From  the  Court 

Alms  <  From  the  City 

C  FromprivatePerfons 
Got  by  begging    -    •    - 

Total 


11. 


kr. 


Pays  Houfe-rent        -        -        -  . 

Has  Bed      of  his  own,  the  Value  of 

which  is  about        -         .         ^        . 
Poffeflfes  other  Utenfils  neceflary  for  Houfc- 

keeping,  worth  about 
Is  provided  with  th«  following  working  Tools : 


tl. 

l&r. 

• 

1 

Can 
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Can        work  at  Home 

Could       be  employed  in  the  Military  Workhoufe 

Is  provided  with  Raiment^  and  wants 

Articles  of  Apparel 

Life  and  Condud,  according  to  the  Information 

received 
Is  given  to  and 

Is  knopwn  to  have  committe4  Crimes 

and  has  appeared  before  the  Magiftrates 

How  long  he  lives  in  his  prefent  Habitation 

Year  Month  Weeks 

Name  and  Refidence  of  his  prefent  Landlord 
Where  he  lived  before,  and  how  long 

Other  Remarks. 

Has  been  fettled  here 

Received  a  Licence  to  marry,  from  * 

PofTeffed  or  received,  when  married 

Value  about        fl.    kr. 
Was  reduced  to  Poverty  by 
Is  poor  and  in  want,  fince 

Could  not  extricate  himfelf  from  his  DifBculties, 
becaufe 


N.  B.  This  Form  is  printed  on  a  Half-Jhett  of  firong 
Writing  F apery  folded  together  fo  <u  to  nuJu  t*wo  "Leaves  in 
Sluarto }  each  Leaf  being  8  Inchis  high,  and  6^  Inches  <wide. 
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*t 


N"  VI. 

Printed  Form  for  Spin-Tickets,  fuch  as  are  ufect 
at  the  Military  Workhoufe  at  Munich* 

Munich  Military  Workhoufe, 
179    the  N"" 

recdved 
lb.  of 
Delivered  back  ikains  knots 

of  weighing  lb.     oz. 

Is  entitled  to  receive  per     '  xts^ 
Total,. 
Atteft.  this  179 


This  printed  l^orm  is  filled  up  is  follows  t 
Munich  Military  Workhoufe, 

1795,   ^^^  ift  Sept.  N**  134. 

Mary  Smith  received 

1  lb.  of  Flax,  N""  3, 

Delivered  back  2  fkains  3  knots 

oi  Thread,  vsreighing  I  lb.— oz. 

Is  entitled  to  receive  per  ih.  xrs^  10. 

Jl  Otal,  ten  creuis^rs* 

Atteft.  this  4/^  Sept.  1795. 

Will.  Wildmann. 


An 
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An  improved  Form  for  a  Spin-Ticket,  with  its 
Abftraa ;  which  Abjira£l  is  to  be  cutoff^ from  the 
Ticket  J  and  fajiened  to  the  Bundle  of  Yarn  or 
Thread. 


SpiN«TlCKBT« 

Munich  Hoaie  of  Induftry. 
1795  ihe  iQthSe[n.  N^  230. 
Mary^  Smith  reccived 
» lb.  of  wW,  iV*»  14. 
I  Oefttered  back  2,  fkains  4  knoti 
of  yarn,  weighing  I  lb. — oz. 
Wages  per /^.  for  fpiDning  n  xrs. 
U  entitled  to  receive  ^wdvi  xrs. 
Aitcft,  thi^  j^hofSept.  1795. 

J.  Schmidt* 


^Abftraa  of 
Spin-Ticket. 
Munich  Houfe 
of 
InduUry. 
179s,  the  loth  Seft. 
N^  ^30.  • 
2  (kains  4  knots 

of  woollen  y4^tif 

w^ghing  I  lb.— -oz.* 
Spinner^  Maty  Smith. 

AtteH.    J.  Schmidt. 


In  order  that  the  original  entry  of  the  Spin- 
Tickets  in  the  general  tables^  kept  by  the  clerks  of 
the  Spinners,  may  more  readily  be  found,  all  the 
Tickets  for  the  fame  material,  (flax,  for  inftance,) 
iflued  by  the  fame  clerk,  during  the  courfe  of  each 
momh,  mud.  be  regularly  numbered. 


H  H 
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HOUSE    ^   /i^^    Military   Workhouse    at 
Munich,  November  the  4/A  and  $tby  1794. 

In  bilking  Rye  Briao. 

^  The  avetij  which  is  of  an  evai  fonn^  is  iifeet 

deep^  tneafttred from  the  mouth  to  the  end;  1 1  feet 

10  inches  wide^  and  \  foot  \x  inches,  hi^h,  in  the 

middle. 

« 
-i^ov£MB£R  4th9  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning-, 

-*^^    1736  lbs.  *  of  rye  meal  were  taken  out  of  the 

ftorc  room,  and  fent  to  the  bakehoufe,  where  it 

was  wofked  and  baked  mto  bready  at  fix  dti^srent 

times,  in  the  folIowii\g  manner :— 

FxRST  Batch. 

At  45  minutes  after  ten  o-clock^,  the  meal  was 
nuxed  for"  the  feft  time,  for  whJcfc  porpofe  16 
q^ts  (Bavarian  meaflire)  of  lukewarm  water, 
weighing  28  lb&  2&  loths,  ware  ukd. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  little  leaven 
(as  it  is  called)  was  made,  for  which  purpofe  24 
quarts,  or  43  lbs.  10  loths,  of  water  were  ufed;  and 
at  half  an  hour  after  7  o'clock,  the  great  leaven 

*  The  Bavarian  pound  which  was  ufed  in  thefe  cacpcriments,  and 
which  is  divided  into  32  lo(h»^  is  to  the  ^luid  Avoirdupois  as  121384 
)s  to  xo«oeo^«>or  nearly  as  5  t»4*  • 

was 


#• 


Ibas  made  tvith  40  quarts^  or  }^2  lbs.  6  loths,  of  wa» 
texh  At  1 1  o'clock  this  mafs  was  prq>ared  6>t 
kiieading,  by  the  addition  of  40  quarts,  or  72  lbs* 
6  loths,  more  of  water. 

At  15  minutes  after  10  o^clock  at  night,  the 
kneading  of  the  dough  was  commenced  ji  2}  lbs.  of 
fait  beiftg  firft  mixed  with  the  mafs.  The  dough 
having  been  fuffered  to  rife  till  a  quarter  before  2 
o'clock,  it  was  kneaded  a  fecond  time,  and  theii 
made,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  into  191  loaves,  each 
of  them  weighing  1  lbs*  16  loths.  Thefe  loaves 
having  been  fuffered  to  rife  half  an  hour,  they  were 
put  into  the  oven  1  o  minutes  before  3  o'clock,  and 
in  an  hour  after  taken  out  again,  when  25  loaves 
being  immediately  weighed,  were  found  to  weigh 
SS  Jbs*  1 5  loths.  Each  loaf,  therefore,  when  bakedj^ 
weighed  2  lbs.  5 1  loths ;  and  as  it  weighed  2  lbs.  1 6 
loths  when  it  was  put  into  the  oven,  it  loft  io| 
loths  in  being  baked* 

The  whole  quantity  of  water  ufed  in  this  experi* 
ment,  in  making  the  leaven  and  the  dough,  was 
216  lbs.  18  loths.— *The  quantity  of  meal  ufed  was 
about  310  lbs. 

Fir;/i  Heating  of  the  Oven* 

Tliis  was  begm  35  minutes  after  four  o*cl6cfc> 
with  22oi  lbs.  of  pine- wood,  which  was  in  full 
flame  15  minutes  after  5  o'clock.— At  8  mi- 
nutes after  8  o^clock,  51  lbs*  more  of  wood  were 
added$--t^i2  minutes  after  11  o'clock,  31  lbs. 
more  were  put  into  the  oven;— 51  lbs.  at  i 
#'clock,  and  12  lbs*  more  at  30  minutes  after  t 

H  H  2  o'clock  J 
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o'clock ;  To  that  366  lbs.  1 6  loths  of  wood  were  ufed 
for  the  firft  heating.. 

Second  Batch. 

At  20  minutes  after  i  i  o'clock,  the  proper  quan- 
tity  of  leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  44 
quarts,  or  79  lbs.  25  loths,  of  water  added  to  it. 
At  10  minutes  after  3  o^clock,  the  meal  was  pre- 
pared for  kneading,  by  adding  to  it  52  quarts,  or 
93  lbs.  2y  loths,  of  water. 

At  30  minutes  after  5  o'clock,  the  kneading  of 
the  dough  was  begun;  a  Jibs,  of  fait  having  been 
previoufly  added.  At  15  minutes  after  6  o'clock, 
the  dough  was  kneaded  a  fecond  time,  and  formed 
into  186  loaves,  which  were  put  into  the  oven  at 
1 5  minutes  after  7  o'clock,  and  taken  out  again  9 
minutes  after  8  o'clock,  when  25  loaves  being  im- 
mediately weighed,  were  found  to  weigh  55  lbs.  4 
loths. — Water  ufed  in  making  the  fecond  dough, 
173  lbs.  8  loths. 

Second  Heating  of  the  Oven. 

This  was  begun  20  minutes  after  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  54^  lbs.  of  wood  j  20  lbs.  were 
added  10  minutes  after  5  o'clock,  and  60  lbs.  more 
6  minutes  after  €  o'clock ;  fo  that  the  fecond  heat- 
ing of  the  oven  required  134  lbs.  16  lotlis  of 
wood. 

Third  Batch. 

At  20  minute$  after  3  o'clock,  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  48 
guarts>  or  86  lbs.  20  loths,  of  water  were  put  to  it, 

^    ■     At 


_'  At  6  mmutes  after  8  o'clock,  this  mafs'was  pre* 
pared  for  kneading,  by  adding  to  it  48  quarts,  or 
86  lbs.  aoloths,  of  water* — At  30  minutes  after, 
9  o'clock,  this  dough  was  mixed  with  2][lbs.  of  fait} - 
and  at  30  minutes  after  10  o'clock  it  was  made  into 
iS9.1oayes,  which,  after  having  been  fuSered  to 
rife  for  half  an  hour,  were  put  into  the  oven  io< 
minutes  after  1 1  o'clock,  and  taken  out  again  at  1 2 
o'clock. 

-  Fifty  loaves  of  bread,  which  were  weighed  im- 
mediately upon  their  being  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
were  found  to  weigh  i  lo  lbs.  30  loths ;  which  gives 
{2  lbs.  5y  loths  for  the  weight  of  each  loaf.  The 
water  ufed  in  making  this  batch  of  bread  was  173  lbs. 
8  loths. 

Third  Heating  of  the  Oven. 

This  was  begun  30  minutes  after  8  o^clock,  with 
50  lbs.  of  wood ;  and  50  lbs.  more  being  added  30 
minutes  after  9  o'clock,  the  whole  quantity  ufed  was 
100  lbs. 

Fourth  Batch. 

^  At  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  48 
quarts,  or  86  lbs.  20  loths,  of  water  being  added,  at 
30  minutes  pad  1 1  o'clock,  this  mafs  was  prepared 
for  kneading,  by  adding  to  it  52  quarts,  or  93  lbs. 
27  loths,  of  water. 

Four  minutes  after  i  o'clock,  2 1  lbs.  of  lalt  were 
added.    The  dough  being  kneaded  at  1 5  minutes 

H  H  3  after 


after  a  6*clock,  i88  loaves  of  br^ad  vrtrt  made, 
vrhich  were  put  into  the  oven  5  tninates  before  3 
c^€lock,'and  taken  out  again  at  the  end  of  one  hour, 
when  ^5  of  them  were  weighed,  and  ibund  to 
ixreigh,  one  with  the  other,  2  lbs.  5I  loths. 

The  water  ufed  in  making  this  batch  of  bread 
^as  1 80  lbs.  1 5  loths. 

Fourth  Heating  of  the  Ovetin 

This  was  begun  1 5  minutes  after  1 2  o'clock,  with 
4.0  lbs,  of  wood,  and  50  lbs.  'more  being  added  at 
30  minutes  after  1  o'clock,  the  total  quantity  ufed 
was  90  lbs. 

Fifth  Batch.' 

At  J  before  12  o'clock,  the  proper  quantity  of 
leiven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  52  quarts^  or 
93  lbs.  27  loths,  orwater  put  to  itt'^This  mals  was 
prepared  for  kneading  at  15  minutes  after  4  o'clock, 
by  the  addition  of  48  quarts,  or  86  lbs.  20  Ipths,  of 
water.  The  kneading  of  the  dough  was  begun  at 
5  o'clock,  and  at  50  minutes  after  5  it  was  made 
into  loaveS)  2|  lbs.  of  fait  having  been  previoufly 
lidded,  186  loaves  being  made  out  of  this  dough, 
they  were  put  into  the  oven  at  lo  minutes  before  7 
o'clock,  and  taken  out  again  at  the  end  of  one  hour^ 
when  25  loaves  were  weighed,  and  found  to  weigh 
55  lbs.  i8  loths. — The  quantity  of  water  ufed  in 
inaking  the  dough  for  thi$  bi^tch  of  bread  was 

i9elht.  15  loths, 

Fiftb 


V 

Fi/tb  Heating  of  the  Oven. 

The  oven  war  begun  to  be  hfeated  th6  fifth  time 
at  15  minutes  after  4  o'clock,  with  40  lbs.  irf 
wood,  and  40  lbs.  more  were  added  at.  6  o'doclic^ 
fo  that  in  this  heating  no  more  than  80  lbs.  of  wood 
werq  confumed.  • 

Sixth  JBaxch. 

The  mesd  waa  mixed  with  Jeavei^  at  3^  minutes 
after  3  o'clock  j  for  which  purpofe  32  quarts,  or 
57  ibs.  1^  Ioth«,  of  water  were  ufed  at  15  minutes 
after  7  o'clotk.  This  mafs  was  preps^red  for  knead* 
ing,  by  the  addition  of  44  quarts,  or  7  9  lbs.  1 3  loths, 
of  water,  and  a  proportion  of  fait ;  at  19  minutes 
after  9  o'clock  the  dough  was  kneadied  the  firft,  and 
at  J  before  ib  the  fecond  time;  and  in  'the  courfe 
of  half  an  hour  itfo  \owz%  were  madef  out  of  it, 
which  were  put  into  the  oven  at  i  o  minutes  befbfe 
-I  I  o'clock,  aand  taken  out  again  at  8  minutes  be- 
fore 1 2  o'clock  at  midnight. 

The  water  ufed  in  making  the  dgugh  for  this 
batch  of  bread  was  137  lbs.  5  loths.* 

StKth  Heating  tf  the  Oven. 

At  J  after  8  o'clock,  the  fixth  and  laft  fire  was 
made  with  40  lbs.  of  wood  >  to  which,  at  15  minutes 
before  10  o'clock  at  night,  34!  lbs.  more  were 
added ;  fo  that  in  the  laft  heating  74I  lbs.  of  wood 
only  were  confumed. 

H  H  4  General 
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.  GENERAL  Results  of  thefe  Expejuments. 

The  ingredients  employed  m  making  the  bre^^d  in 
thefe  fix  experiments  were  as  follows : ,  vi%. 

lbs*      ldth$« 

Of  rye  mealy  -  -  1736  o 
Of  water,  -  -  -  1061  5 
Offalt,        .     •      .       15    o 

In  all,  2812     5  in  weight* 

Of  this  mafs  i  loi  loaves  of  bread  were  formed, 
elch  of  which,  before  it  was  ba^^Led,  weighed  2^1bs.; 
confequently,  thefe  1102  loav^,  befoTj^  they  were 
put  into  the  oyen,  wdghed  2755  lbs.:  but  the  in- 
gredients ufed  in  making  them  weighed  2812  lbs. 
5  loths.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  lofs  of  weight 
in  thefe  fix  experiments,  in  preparing  the  leayon, 
from  evaporation,  before  the  bread  was  put  into  the 
oven, — from  wade,  &c. — amounted  to  no  lefs  than 
57  lbs.  5  loths. 

In  fubfequent  experiments,  where  lefs  water  was 
ufed,  this  lofs  appeared  to  be  lefs  by  more  than  one 
half. 

In  'thefe  experiments  io6i  lbs.  5  loths  of  water 
;  were  ufed  to  1736  lbs.  of  meal,  yrhich  gives  $1  lbs. 
4i  loths  of  water  to  100  lbs.  of  meal.     But  fubfe- 
quent experiments  fhowed  56  lbs,  of  water  to  be 
quite  fuiEcient  for  100  lbs.  of  the  meal. 

Thefe 


^- 

Thefe  1 102  loaves,  when  baked,  weighed  at  a 
medium  2  lbs.  54*  loths  each ;  confequently,  taken 
together,  they  weighed  2393  lbs.  13  loths :  and  as 
they  weighed  2755  lbs.  when  they  were  put  into 
the  oven,  they  mufl:  have  loft  361  lbs.  19  loths  in 
being  baked,!  which,  gives  1 04^  Idths,  equal  tp^Vc-o^ 
Qe^Iy  4*  of  its  original  weight  before  it  was  baked, 
fyr  the  diminution  jof  the  weight  of  each  loaf. 
^.  According  to  the  (landing  regulations  of  the 
baking  bufinefs  carried  on  in  the  bakehoufe  of  the 
|id^itai:y  Workbouie  at  Munich,  for  each  1 00  lbs. 
of  rye  meal  which  the  baker  receives  from  the  (lore- 
keeper,  he  is  obliged  to  deliver  139  lbs.  of  weU- 
baked  bread;  namely,  64  loaves,  each  weighing 
2  lbs.  54  loths.     And  as  in  the  before-mentioned 
fix  experiments,  1736  lbs.  of  meal  were  ufed,  it  is 
evident  that  iiix  loaves,  infteadof  1x02  loaves, 
ought  to  have  been  produced ;  for  100  lbs.  of  meal 
are  to  64  loaves  as  1 736  lbs.  to  1 1 1 1  loaves.    Hence 
it  appears  that  9  loaves  lefs  were  produced  in  thefe 
experiments  than  ought  to  have  been  produced. 

There  Were  reafons  to  fufpeft  that  this  was  fo 
contrived  by  the  baker,  with  a  defign  to  get  the 
number  of  loaves  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  for  each 
1 00  lbs.  of  meal  leflened; — but  in  this  attempt  h^ 
did  not  fucceed. 


S^antiiy 
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Im  heatm^  the 

oven  full  time, 
fetond  time. 

Dry  pine-wood. 

lbs.      lochs. 

.    •    35*    16 
-    -     134     \6 

/ 

third  time     - 

m          mi- 

100 

6 

• 

fbarth  time, 
.fifth  time 

«         m 
•  m            m 

90 

Bo 
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iixth  time,    • 

•     - 

•  74 

16 

TotaU     845     16 
.Employed  in  keeping  op  a  fmall  firfc  ^ 
Bear  the  mouth  of  the  oven  vhile  ]iie>    34     1$ 
bread  was  putting  into  it,  3 

Total  confuxpption  of  wood  in  the  fix  7    -^   „ 
experiments,  V 

The  refults  of  thefe,  experiments  fhew,  in  a 
ftriking  manner,  how  important  it  is  to  the  faving  of 
fuel  in  baking  bread,  to  keep  the  oven  continually 
ping^  without  ever  letting  it  cool :  fot  in  the  firll 
experiment  when  the  oven  was  cold,  when  it  was 
begun  to  be  heated,  the  quantity  of  wood  required 
to  heat  it  was  3S6I  lbs.;  but  in  the  fixth  experiment, 
after  the  oven  had  been  well  warmed  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  the  quantity  of  fuel  required 
was  only  74 1  lbs. 

As  in  thefc  experiments  2393  lbs.  1 3  loths  of  bread 
were  baked  with  the  heat  generated  in  the  combuf. 

tion. 
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don  of  880  lbs.  of  wood,  this  gives  to  each  pooni 
of  bread  1 1|  loths,  or  ^  of  a  pound,  of  wood. 

In  the  fifth  experiment,  or  batch,  r86  loavtev 
weighing  (at  2lb,  5^  loths  each)304lbs.  were  baked, 
and  only  80  lbs.  of  wood  confumed,  which  gives^ 
but  a  trifle  more  than  |  of  a  pound  of  wood  to  eadi 
pound  of  bread  ;  or  1  pound  of  wood  to  4  pounds 
of  bread. 

As  each  loaf  weighed  2  lbs.  16  loths  when  it  wai 
put  into  the  oven,  and  only  2  lbs.  5^  loths  when  it 
came  out  of  it,  the  lofs  of  weight  each  loaf  fuftaincd 
in  being  baked  was  lol  loths,  as  has  already  been 
obferved.     Now  this  lofs  of  weight  could  only  arife 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  fuperabundant  water 
exifting  in  the  dough;  and  as  it  is  known  how  much 
heat,  and  confequently  how  much  fuel  i^  required  to 
reduce  any  given  quantity  of  water,  at  any  given 
temperature,  to  fleam,  it  is  poillbl^,  from  thefe  data^ 
to  determine  how  much  fuel  would  be  required  to 
bake  any  given  quantity  of  bread,  upon  the  fup^ 
pofition  that  no  part  of  the  heat  generated  in  the 
CQwhufiion  of  the  fuel  was  lojiy  either  in  heating  the 
apparatus,  or  in  any  other  way ;  but  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  employed  in  baking  the  bread,  and  in  that 
procefs   alone*     And  though   thefe  computations 
will  not  {how  how  the  heat  which  is  loft  might  be 
faved,  yet,  as  they  afcertain  what  the  amount  of 
this  lofs  really  is  in  any  given  cafe,  they  enable  us 
to  determine,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  precifion, 
xiot  only  the  relative  merit  of  different  arrangements 
for  economizing  fuel  in  the  procefs  of  baking,  but 
they  (bow  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  the  precife  diftance 

of 
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^f  each  from  that  poiat  of  perfeftion,  where  any 
farther  improvements  .  would  be  impoffible  :  And 
on  that  account, .  thefe  computations  ai'e  certainly 
tntefeding.  '^    '  '        ' 

In  computing  how  much  heat  is  necejfary  to  bake 
any  given  quantity  of  bread,  it  will  tend  much 
to  fimplify  the  inveftigation,  if  we  confider  the 
loaf  as  being  firft  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  baked  in  confequence  of 
its  redundant  water  being  fent  off  from  it  in 
fteam.  > 

But  as  the  dough  is  compofed  of  two  different 
fubftances,  viz.  rye  meal,  and  water,  and  as  thefe 
'  fubftances  have  been  found  by  experiment  to  con- 
.tain  different  quantities  of  abfolute  heat;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  require  different  quantities  of  heat, 
to  heat  equal  quantities  or  weights  of  them  to  any 
given  tempd*ature,  or  any  given  number  of  degrees, 
it  will  'be  neceffary  to  determine  how  much  of  each 
of  theffe  ingredients  is  employed,  in  forming  any 
given  quantity  of  dough. 

Now,  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  as  1102 
loaves  of  bread  were  formed  of  1736  lbs.  of  rye 
meal,  it  appears,  that  there  muft  have  been  ivVV 
lb.  of  ^e  meal  in  each  loaf ;  and  as  thefe  loaves 
weighed  2^  lbs.  each  when  they  were  put  into  the 
oven,  each  ©f  them  muft,  in  a  ftate  of  dough,  have 
been  compofed  of  i-iV^  lb*  of  rye  meal,  and  ItIts- 
lb.  of  water. 

Suppofing  thefe  loaves  to  have  been  at  the  tem- 
perature of  55**  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  when 
they  were  put  into  the  oven,  the  heat  neceflary  to 

heat 
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heat  one  of  them  to  the  temperature  of  1 1  i<*,  or 
the  point  of  boiling  water,  may  be  thus  computed. 
By  an  experiment,  of  which  I  intend  hereafter  to 

give  an  account  to  the  Public,  I  found,  that  20  lbs. 
of  ice-cold  water  might  be  made  to  boil,  with  the 
heat  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  1  lb.  of  dry 
pine-wood,  fuch  as  was  ufed  in  baking  the  bread  in 
the  fix  experiments  before-mentioned*.  Now,  if 
20  lbs.  of  water  may  be  heated  180  degrees,  (namely 
from  32°  to  212%)  by  the  heat  generated  in  the 
combuftion  of  i  lb.  of  wood,  i-rl^r  lb.  of  water  may 
be  heated  1 57  degrees,  (from  55^,  or  temperature, 
to  212%)  with  ^444^-0-  9f  a  pound  of  the  wood. 

Suppofe  now  that  rye  meal  contained  the  fame 
quantity  of  abfolute  heat  as  water,— as  the  quantity 
of  meal  in  each  loaf  was  i  J^/t^  lb.,  it  appears,  that 
this  quantity  would  have  required,  (upon  the  above 
fuppofition,)  to  heat  it  from  the  temperature  of 
55%  to  that  of  212°;  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  generated  in  the  combuftion  of 
^^♦.|.|^  of  a  pound  of  the  wood  in  queftioa. 

But  it  appears,  by  the  refult  of  experiments  pub* 
liflied  by  Dr.  Crawford,  that  the  quantities  of  heat 
required  to  heat  any  number  of  degrees,  the  fame 
given  quantity  (in  weight)  of  water  and  of  wheat, 
(and  it  is  prefumed^  that  the  fpecific  or  abfolute 
heat  of  rye  cannot  be  very  different  from  that  of 
wheat,)  are  to  each  other,  as  2  r%  to  1 , — water  re- 
quiring more  heat  to  heat  it,  than  the  grain  in  that 

*  An    account  of  this  experiment  has  fince  been  pubii/hed  in  my 
Sixth  Efiay. 

proportion : 


^oportion :  Confequently^  the  quantity  of  woo^ 
T^quired  to  heat  from  55**  to  a  12^,  the  i-j^Vlb.  of 
f  ye  meal  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  each 

loaf,  infield  of  being  tI^^^tt  of  a  pound,  as  above 
determined^  upon  the  falfe  fuppofition  that  the  fpe-^ 
cific  heat  of  water  and  of  rye  were  the  fame,  wouldi 
m  &&«  amount  to  no  more  than  tI^^It;  }  for  2^% 
(the  fpecific  heat  of  water)  is  to  i  (the  fpeciik  heat 
of  rye)  as  ri^iU  is  to  t^^IItt- 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  wood  required  as  fuel 
to  heat  (from  the  temperature  of  55^  to  that  of 
212'')  a  loaf  of  rye  bread  (in  the  ftate  of  dongh)^ 
weighing  2|  lbs.,  would  be  as  follows,  namely :  " 

Of  pine- wood- 
To  beat  I  T^l^lb.  of  water,  which  en-  >    ^  ^ , « 

tcrsinto  the  compofition  of  the  dough,  3  "^ '''"'*''* 
To  heat  the  rye  meal,    ivV^  lb.  in  ?    « « 9  9 

weight. 


Total,    Ti444^1b- 

To  complete  the  computation  of  the  quantity  of 
fuel  necefiary  in  the  procefs  of  baking  bread,  it  re* 
tnains  to  determine,  how  much  heat  is  required,  to 
fend  off  in  fteam,  from  one  of  the  loaves  in  que& 
tion  (after  it  has  been  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  212^),  the  io|  loths,  equal  to  ^  of  a  pound  of 
water,  which  each  loaf  is  known  to  lofe  in  being 
iiaked. 

Now  it  appears,  from  the  refult  of  Mr*  Wattes 
ingenious  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  in  fleam,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necefiar^ 

3  to 


to  change  JStfl^  giv^aqujoitity  pf  water  dikady  h&ng 
i»i'to.&€am^  U  abour  five  times  and  a  half  greater 
tb^  U'iMiid  be  fuifictent  to  heat  tbe  fame  quantity 
of  yJ^zt^K^  from  the  temperature  of  freezing,  to  that 
^boiiing  \i^ater. 

; But  we^feaTe  juft  ohferved,  that  20  Ibe*  of  ice*cold 
^aier  m^y.  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  with  thd 
beat  geaefated  in  the  combuAion  of  i  lb«  of  pin&* 
Urood  i  k  appears  therefore  that  zo  lbs.  of  boiling 
wafer  would  require  5  k  times  as  mucb^  or  5 1  lbs* 
of  wood  to  reduce  it  to  fteam.  / 

And  if  20  lbs.  of  botling  water  require  5I  lbs* 
of  wood,  TT  of  21  pound  of  water  boiling  hot  wiH 
r^uire  -riiii-t  of  a  pound  of  wood  to  reduce  it  to 
fieanu 

Of  pine- wood* 
',   If  now,  to  this  quantity  of  fuel,      -    ■A4^i'^lh» 
we  add  that  neceflary  for  heating  the  ^ 
loaf  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  wa-  q  Twl^tylb* 
ter,  as  above  determined,       .        •     3 


this  gives  the  total   quantity  of  fiiel 

neceffary  for  baking  oria  of  thefe  loaves^  TinsV^l^^ 

of  bread,         «  <^ 

Now  as  thefe  loaves,  when  baked  into  bread, 
weighed  2  lbs.  5f  lothszia-^  lbs.  each,  and  re- 
quired, in  being  baked^  the  confumption  of  tVVVVV 
of  a  pound  of  wood,  this  gives  for  the  expence  of 
fuel  in  making  bread  ^^.^^  of  a  pound  of  pine- 
wood  to  each  pound  of  rye  bread ;  which  is  about 
13 1  lbs.  of  bread  to  each  pound  of  wood. 

But 
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But  we  have  feen,  from  the  refults  of  the  before* 
mentioned  experiments,  that  when  the  bread  wa? 
baked  under  circumftances  the  moft  favourable  to 
the  economy  of  -fuel,  no  lefs  than  80  lbs.  of  pine- 
wood  were  employed  in  heating  the  oveti  to  bake 
304  lbs.  of  bread,  which  gives  lefs  than  4  lbs.  of 
bread  to  each  pound  of  wood ;  confequently  two 
thirds  at  lead  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  combuf- 
tion  of  the  fuel  muft,  in  that  cafe,  have  been  loft ; 
and  in  ail  the  other  experiments  jhe  lofs  of  heat  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  ftiil  much  greater. 
.  A  coniiderable  lofs  of  heat  in  baking  will  always 
be  inevitable ;  but  it  feems  probable,  that  this  lofs 
might,  with  proper  attention  to  the  conflruftion  of 
the  oven,  and  to  the  management  of  the  fire,  be 
reduced  at  leaft  to  one  half  the  quantity  generated 
from  the  fuel  in  its  combuftion.  In. the  manner  in 
which  the  baking  bufinefs  is  now  generally  carried 
on,  much  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  heat  gene- 
tated,  or  which  might  be  generated  from  the  fuel 
confumed,  is  loft. 


J 
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TtiE  following  Account  of  the  Perfong  in  the 
House  of  Industry  In  Dublin,  the  3otK 
of  April  1796,  and  of  the  Qetaijs  of  the  Mann^ 
and  Expence  of  feeding  them,  wz6 .  given  to  the 
Author,  by  order  ;of  the  ©ovemors  of  that  hi* 
ftitution. 

Aviragi  of  the  Dtfcription  of  Pooii  for  the  tf^eei  ending 

^oth  of  Jpril  1 796. 

Males.      Females.      Total. 

Employed             •  -  74  ---  35^  -^  426 

Infirm  and  Incurable  -  172  --^  585  —  757 

Idiots          -        -  -  x6  —     ij  —     29 

Blind           -        -  -  5  —     10  —     15: 


267         960       1227 


In  the  Infirmary^ 


Sick  Patients,  Servants,  &c.   88  —  200 


Lunaticks    «     '   -        «        15  —^    40 


88  —  200  \    .^    . 


T6tal  i57Qr 


Employed  at.adoal  labour  ^H  Perfons^' 
Pitto  at  menial  offices    -    104  ditta.       ,* 

Total  42<5 

Amongft  the  1570  Perfdns  above  mentipn^d,  arc  289 
Children  and  447  compjclkd  Perfons. 

Of  the  Children,  20  J  are  taught  to  fpell,  read,  and  write. 


1  X 
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Saturday^  April  2o^  iyg6» 
tuy  Perfons  fed  at  Breakfaft. 


-     126J 


I  io  Senrantd  in  New-Houfe, 

ii  8  oz.  bread      -        60  1^'   i<»ve^  ft.      rsAu^. 

.336  Incurables,  Childrctt,  &c-      r*^"^'   ^*  ^' '   '^ 

a  6  ditto     - 
771  Workers,  &c.  gotStir- 
about. 


W27 


Weight  of  meal  for  Stirabout  4  cwt.  cofts  £'J  i  t 

120  Servants    in    Ncw-Houfe 

get  r  quart  butter-milk    Gai.!». 

•    ,tr^*f^      .     '  "        30  o  I  157  gallons  of 

1084  workers.  Incurables,  &c.'  >      butter-miik, 

I  pint  ditto        .        -  135  4  J       value  i/. 

23  Sucklers  get  no  butter-milk 
— —  Allowed  for  waftc  -         14 

1227 

Brought  down  £*S  ^S    * 

1?     1  .  8.  d. 

Fuel  to  cook  the  Stirabout^  3  bufli.  coft  2  j   \ 

Salt  for  ditto,  1  qr.  3 lb.  coft        .        o  gil^     3     o| 

The  Brcakfaft  coft    £.~f^i 

Quantity  of  water,  5  barrels  6  gallons* 
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1 3ti7  Perfinsfed at  Difiner.^--BKEAp  afidMEAL  f  OTTAOE. 
1 20  Servants  a  9  oz.     lbs. 

bread         -         68    I  itg.      leaves,  lb*  value. 

1107  Workers, Incur-  ^621418  138  oj^.5  10  4 

ables,&c.8oz. 

ditto  .  553i 
Weight  of  mcal^for  the  pottage,  i  cwt.  3  qrs.  013  5 
Pepper  for  ditto,  half  a  pound  -.  -  oil 
Ginger  for  ditto,  i  pound  -  *  *  013 
Salt  for  ditto,  21  pound  -,       -        -         607 

Fuel  for  ditto,  3  bulhcU  2  pecks      -        -        o     2     7$ 

Dinner  coft  £.6    9     3I- 


^  SuPPEk. 

For  165  Sickly  Women  on 


165  Sickly  Women  on      1     Ibs.    loavev  lb.  value. 

6  oz.  bread.     ^2>    109  is  24  I  ^^.o  1^  xx 
25 1  Children,  3 oz.do.  47  j 
N.  B.  The  expences  of  Food  for  the  Hofpital,  In  which 
there  are  343  perfons,  is  not  included  in  the  above  ;ic*^ 
count. 


Sunday y  May  i,  1796. 

2220  Perfons  fed  at  Breakfafl:. 

1 20  Servants,  <2  8  oz.  bread. 

330  Incurables,  Children,  &c.  6  oz.  do. 

770  Workers,  &c.  get  Stirabout. 


1220 

The  fame  quantity  of  provifioiis  delivered  this  day 
for  Breakfafl  as  on  Saturday,  and  coft  the  fame :  viz. 
5/.  18/;  Sid. 

II  a 


1.220  PtrjSl^Jrd  At  DMner.-^B^EAV^BES.v,  4U»^  Broth. 
1 20  Servants,  agoz.       1  Cod 

bread)   .       -         68 1  '*>»•     loaves,   lbs.      h     s.     d. 
u 00  Wdrkcrs,  Incur.       >6i8isi37xi      5    9* 
McSf  &c.  8  do.    550  J 


1220  Perfons 

Weight  of  raw  beef, 
All6wed  for  bone. 

Cwt. 

4 

I 

qrs.  ]bs« 
2    10 

0     0 

\  ^ 

mm 

ital 

£' 

7 
I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«9 

3 

0 

0 
I 

3 

Meal  for  the  broth, 
Waftc  bread  for  do. 
Salt  for  do. 
Pepper  for  do* 
Fuel,  4  buihels  2  pecks. 

S 

I 

I 

0 
0 

2    10 

2      0 
0      0 

0  24. 
0     of 

To 

i 
If 

0 

8 
I 

4i 

• 

14 

17 

0 

Supper. 

The  fame  number  of  women  akid  children  as  yefterday, 
and  the  Supper  coft  the  fame  :  viz.  19/.  11  J. 


4 

Wednefiay^  May  4^  i^^G. 
1216  Perfons  fed  at  Breakfeft. 

t2o  Servants  in  New-Houfe,  a  8oz.  bread. 
334  Incurables,  Children,  &c.  a6oz.  do. 
762  Workers,  &c.  get  Stirabout. 


1216  Perfons. 

The  fan^  quantity  of  provifions,  &c.  delivered  this  daj^ 
for  Brealcfaft  as  for  Saturday,  and  coft  the  fame :  viz* 
5/.  18/.  8i</. 
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1216  Perfom  fed  at  Df/i/i^r.— Calecannon  and  Beer. 

Coft  , 

Weight  of  raw  potatoes  ^  Cwt.  qrt.  lbs.  !•     »      ^• 

for  Calecannon,  5    ip     o    o        -         3    0    O 

An  allowance  for  wafte,         100 


each,  making  149  ^ 


Galls.  Barrs.  Galls. 


o 


Weight  ufed,       1 8     Q    o 

Raw  green?  for  ditto,      .    8    p    o  •  I    ^ 

Butter  for  ditto,      -        -lOO  •  31* 

Pepper  for  ditto,     -        -000^-  oil 

Ginger  for  ditto,     -        -00.    i  -  013 

Onions  for  ditto,     -        -0014  -  020 

Salt  for  ditto,          -         -co  24  .008 

Fuel,  4  bu(hel$  2  pecks,           -         <^  -  034 

Time  of  boiling  about  four  hours. 
1193  Perfons  get  i  -j 

pint  of  beer  Gaik.  p. 


23  0nthebreaft  ^151183*31         ^^    5     3 

get  no  beer. 


1216 

Allowed  for 
waftc,  17 

Bread  to  IncuraWes  and  Children  on  the i,   ^  ^^    ^ 

bread,  43  loaves,  J 

Total  £^12  li    S 


SUPPEK. 

The  fame  number  of  Women  and  Children  as  on  Sa- 
turday, and  coft  the  fame:  viz.  igs.  lid. 
N.  B.  All  thcfe  accounts  arc  in  Avoirdupois  iR^cight; 

and  Irifli  money. 


ix  3 
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W IX. 

An  Account  of  an  Experiment  made  (under  the 
Direilion  of  the  Author)  in  the  Kitchen  of  the 
House  of  Industry  at  Dublin, '/»  Cooking 
for  the  Poor. 

"Kit  AY  the  6th,  1 796,  a  dinner  was  provided  for  927 
^^  perfons  of  Calecannony  a  kiiid  of  food  in  great 
repute  in  Ireland,  compofed  of  Potatoes j  boiled  and 
mafhed,  mixed  with  about  one^^fifth  of  their  weight 
of  boiled  Greensy  cut  fin^  with  fharp  ihovels,  and 
feafoned  with  butter ^  onions  ^  falty  pepper ^  and  ginger. 
The  ingredients  were  boiled  in  a  very  large  iron 
boiler,  of  a  circular,  or  rather  hemifpherical  form, 
capable  of  containing  near  400  gallons,  and  rcf 
markably  thick  and  heavy.  273  gallons  of  pump 
water  were  put  into  this  boiler ;  and  the  following 
Table  will  fhow,  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner,  the  pro^ 
grefs  and  the  refultof  the  experiment ; 


/ 
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Time. 

-F„d 

llid  OS. 
COAl.. 

i. 

■fi 

Cootcnti  of  the  Bmler. 

1 

7 
8 

9 
II. 

1 

1 

i 

iDgredienu. 

Qsa».i>y.     1 

mea- 

weight. 

48 
'S 
4C 

JS 
30 

+s 
30 

45 

lOilb. 

16 
26 
26 

ili 
Ik 

55" 

80° 
90- 

190° 

fTater  to   boil -J 
[he  Greens  and    ' 
Potatoea.           J 

The    Grtem     ' 
were  now  pot 

in.                   . 

ThcGreem     ' 
taken  out  and ' , 
fataleu   put 
ID.                           ^ 

Gall. 

*73 

Ib9. 

I 

■« 

30 

4S 

; 

5li 

180° 
200° 

Qeneral 
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General  Results  0/  the  Experiment, 

The  fuel  ufed  was  Whitehaven  coal :  the  quan-* 
tity  17  pecks,  weighing  45 of  lbs. 

The  potatoes  being  maihed,  (without  peeling 
them,)  and  the  greens  chopped  fine  with  a  (harp 
fhovel,  they  were  mixed  together,  and  98  lbs.  of 
butter,  1 4  lbs.  of  onions  boiled  and  chopped  fine, 
40  lbs«  of  fait,  I  lb.  of  black  pepper  in  powder,  and 
f  lb.  of  ginger,  being  added,  and  the  whole  well 
mixed  together,  this  food  was  fervcd  out  in  portions 
of  1  quart,  or  about  2  lbs.  each,  in  wooden  noggins, 
holding  each  i  quart  when  falU 

Each  cf  thefe.  portions  of  Calecannon  (as  this 
food  is  called  in  Ireland)  ferved  one  perfon  for  din- 
ner and  fupper ;  and  each  portion  coft  about  a  A 
pence  Irifli  money,  or  it  coft  fomething  lefs  than 
one  penny  fterling  per  pound. 

Twelve  fence  Jlerlingy  make  thirteen  pence  Irijb. 

The  expence  (reckoned  in  Irifli  money)  of  pre- , 
paring  this  food,  was  as  follows  ;  viz. 

*  ,  1.     8.     d. 

Potatoes,  19  cwt.  at  3^.  6d.  per  cwt.         366 

(N.  B.  They  <weigb*ed  no  more  than  1615  Ihs. 
lAjhen  picked  and  '•Mofhed.) 

Greens,  26  flalkets,  at  lod.  each,  -  i  i  10 
Butter,  98  lbs.  at  72^.  per  cwt.  -  3  3  o 
Onions,  14  lbs.  at  2  jr.  per  ftone,        -      020 

Carried  forward,        f»^  7  ^Z    4 

Brought 
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L      8.     d. 

Brought  forward,  7   ^3     4 

Ginger,  |lb.        -        -        -        -  013 

Salt,  40  lbs.  -         -         -         -  oil 

Pepper,  ilb oii 


Total  coft  of  the  ingredients,    /^.y  16     9 
Expence  for  fuel,  17  pecks  of  coals,  >  ^ 

at  1/.  3^.  3  J.  per  ton,  ^  ^     3       » 

Total    £.7  19  III 

I 

With  this  kind  of  food  there  is  no  allowance  of 
bread,  nor  is  any  neceflary. 

It  would  be  hardly  poffible  to  invent  a  more  nou- 
rishing or  mpre  palatable  kind  of  food,  than  Cale-* 
cannon,  as  it  is  made  in  Ireland ;  but  tlie  expence 
of  it  might  be  confiderably  diminifhed,  by  ufing 
lefs  butter  in  preparing  it. 

Salted  herrings  (which  do  not  in  general  cofl: 
much  more  than  a  penny  the  pound)  might  be  ufed 
with  great  advantage  to  give  it  a  relilh,  particularly 
when  a  fmall  proportion  of  butter  is  ufed. 
*  In  this  experiment,  273  gallons  of  water,  weigh- 
ing abgut  2224  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  and  bemg  at  the 
temperature  6f  55**,  was  madjc  to  boil,  (in  two  hours 
and  32  minutes,)  with  the  combuftion  of  3461  lbs. 
of  coal  ^  which  gives  rather  lefs  than  6^  lbs.  of  wa- 
ter, to  each  pound  of  coal  confumed ;  the  water 
being  heated  157  degrees,  or  from  55^  to  212^ 

According  to  my  experiments,  20  lbs.  of  water 
may  be  heated  180  degrees,  (namely,  from  32®  the 

freezing 


* 
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freezing  point,  to  2 1 2*>  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,)with  the  heat  generated  in  the  combuftion 
of  I  lb.  of  pine-wood ;  confequently  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  wood  ( I  lb. )  would  heat  23  lbs.  of  water 
157%  or  from  55^  to  2la^ 

But  Mr.  Lavoifier  has  fhown  us  by  his  experi- 
ments,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  in  the 
combuftion  of  any  given  weight  of  coal,  is  greater 
than  that  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  the  fame 
weight  of  dry  wood,  in  the  proportion  of  1089  to 
600 ;  confequently,  i  lb.  of  coal  ought  to  make 
40  J  lbs.  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  ^^^^y  boil. 

But  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  i  lb.  of  coal 
was  confumed  in  making  6|  lbs.  of  water  boil;  con* 
fequently,  more  than  4  of  the  heat  generated,  or 
which  might  with  proper  management  have  been 
generated  in  the  combuftion  of  the  coal,  was  loft, 
owing  to  the  bad  conftrudio^  of  the  boiler  and  of 
the  fire-place. 

Had  the  conftruftion  of  the  boiler  and  of  the  fire- 
place been  as  perfed  as  they  were  in  my  experiments, 
a  quantity  of  fuel  would  have  been  fufficient,  fmaller 
than  that  aftually  ufed,  in  the  proportion  of  6f  to 
40I,  or  inftead  of  450^  lbs.  of  coal,  /if  lbs.  would 
have  done  the  bufinefs ;  and,  inftead  of  cofting  3  x. 
2|  J.,  they  would  havecoft  lefs  than  6id.  Irifii  mo- 
ney, ^r  5I  (/.  fterling,  which  is  only  about  ^  per  cent 
of  the  coft  of  the  ingredients  ufed  in  preparing  the 
food,  for  the.  expence  of  fuel  for  cooking  it. 

Thefe  computations  may  ferve  to  fliow,  that  I  did 
not  exaggerate,  when  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  (ia 
my  Effay  on  Food,)  that  the  expence  for  the  fuel  ne- 
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ceffary  to  be  employed  in  cooking  ought  never  to 
exceed,  even  in  this  country,  two  per  Cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  ingredients  of  which  the  food  is  com- 
pofed ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  kitchen  fire-places  are 
well  conftrufted. 
Had  the  ingredients  ufed  in  this  experiment,  Viz. 

IJ234  lbs.  of  water, 

1615  lbs.  of  potatoes^ 

98  lbs.  of  butter, 

14  lbs.  of  onions, 

40  lbs.  of  fait, 

I  lb.  of  pepper,  and 

o|  lb.  of  ginger, 

makiijLg  in  all  3992 1  lbs.,  been  made  into  a  foup, 
inftead  of  being  made  into  Calecannon,  this,  at  1 1  lb. 
(equal  to  one  pint  and  a  quarter),  the  portion  would 
have  ferved  to  feed  3210  perfons. 

But  if  I  can  fhow,  that  in  Ireland,  where  all  the 
coals  .they  burn  are  imported  from  England,  a  good 
and  fufEcient  meal  of  viftuals  for  3210  perfons  may 
be  provided  with  the  expence  of  only  5  J  J.  for  the 
fuel  neceffary  to  cook  it,  I  truft  that  the  account  I 
ventured  to  publifli  in  my  Firft  Eflay,  of  the  expence 
for  fuel  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  Military  Workhoufe 
at  Munich,  namely,  that  it  did  not  amount  to  fo 
much  as  4f  rf.  a-day,  when  1000  perfons  were  fed, 
will  no  longer  appear  quite  fo  incredible,  as  it  cer- 
lainly  muft  appear  to  thofe  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  enormous  wade  which  is  made  of  fuel  in  the 
various  proceffes  in  which  it  is  employed^ 
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I  {hall  think  myfelf  very  fortvinate^if  what  I  have 
done  in  the  proleciition  of  thefe  my  favourite  {lu*« 
^es,  (hould  induce  ingenious  men  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  inveftigadon  of  a  fcience,  hitha-to 
much  neglefted,  and  where  every  new  improvement 
mud  tend  direAIy  and  powerfully  to  increafe  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  mankind. 
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